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THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH PSALM 


No one can approach the study of the Psalter 
who does not lay to heart the opening words 
of Cheyne in his little volume on the Book 
of Psalms (The Dryden Library): ‘ The best 
Introduction to the Psalter is the practice of 
free and unconstrained private devotion, and 
only he who is to some extent original in his 
religious life, who waits upon the Giver of all 
good things for impulses and inspirations, can 
appreciate the freedom and vigour of the expres- 
sions and ideas of the Psalms ; they are classical 
expressions of a faith in the unseen which 
dominated the lives of the poets, and only grew 
deeper as the shades of midnight fell.’ 


1. Religious Values in the Psalter—The Book 
of Psalms in the Hebrew Bible bears the simple 
title ‘ Praises.” The Praises of Israel, their 
hymn book first, and then ours, and the devo- 
tional treasure-house of the Church in every 
generation. The origin of the book, its titles, 
and dates, have only a superficial religious 
interest for us, but our heart turns to the 
contents of the Psalter, which have made it, as 
Dean Church has rightly said, ‘ one unique book 
of sacred poetry, which has nothing like it or 
second to it.’ It is at once national and uni- 
versal. For, ‘ Even when the psalms have had 
their origin in some vivid emotion or experience 
of their authors, they soon lose all that is merely 
historical and individual when they are adopted 
by the Church. Other associations gather round 
them which are often more significant and 
memorable than those of their origin. They 
become the vehicle of the devotion of a succession 
of men and women whose souls thirst after God, 
who cry to Him for help in their trouble, who 
praise Him for His goodness and mercy, and 
who yearn for the triumph of His Kingdom.’ ? 
In view of these paramount considerations, we 
do not require to ask about any Psalm, whence 
or when ? 

1 J. Moffatt, in The Expositor’s Year Book, i. 109. 


2. The Psalms wn Criticasm.—Yet it may be 
said in passing that the discussion of the dates 
and origins of the Psalter has in the last few 
years passed into a more moderate and welcome 
phase. The extreme position of pushing almost 
every Psalm into post-Exilic times has been 
greatly modified, and scholars of repute have 
now come to the conclusion that many of the 
Psalms go far back in the religious poetry of 
Israel; indeed, many of them belong to the 
time of the great prophets whose teaching they 
interpret and popularize. ‘And there are 
examples also abundantly proving that before 
the Exile there were Psalms which the prophets 
knew and imitated. Consequently it may be 
necessary to trace back the history of some of 
the Psalms even to David himself.’! The truth 
is perhaps between the two extremes; for it is 
evident that certain Psalms have been worked 
over in the interests of the developing religious 
interests and ritual of the time: e.g. the appen- 
dix to Psalm hi. 19. 


3. Varvety of Experiences in the Psalms.—One 
cannot open the Psalter without finding in it 
‘God’s Plenty,’ with a remarkable variety of 
religious experience; for, as one says, ‘the 
Psalmists look up to God through four different 
media, viz., the Temple and its worship; the 
Community in which the writer moved; the 
History that made the nation; and the World 
of Nature which was his home.’ 


A spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


It is this saving grace which, through all 
changes, has preserved the Jewish Hymn Book 
to be the possession of every age. Other hymn 
books come and go; they find themselves out- 

1 H. Gressman, The Psalmists, 8, 9. 
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worn and unfit for the uses of the younger 
generation, which demands new forms to express 
its own particular experience. But the Psalms 
remain, inspiring and warming the hearts of men 
of many types in every land; and this absding- 
ness is theirs because, though based on individual 
experience, they have gathered up the personal 
element into the larger life of the nation and the 
Church. So the Psalter has in large measure 
escaped the extreme introspection that limits 
the appeal of much popular hymnology. ‘ If the 
Psalter had been introspective, it would probably 
by this time be disused, for introspection is always 
the slave of the moment, the prey of the transient 
mood.’ But in the Psalter we find almost every 
mood satisfied and cared for—Public Worship, 
the Community, the Lessons of History, and the 
Sacrament of Nature. 


4. God and Nature in Psalm civ.—Let us now 
turn to consider the Psalmist and Nature, as he 
reveals his heart in the 104th Psalm. In the sky 
of the Psalter there are many great lights, and 
one star differeth from another star in glory, but 
none shines with a steadier light than the 104th. 
We may think of it as the echo of that song on 
the day of Creation when ‘the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy. Browning echoes this in his well- 
known line, ‘God must be glad we love His 
world so much.’ And even yet, in a world that 
is more sombre than the Hebrew, in the full 
tide of summer’s beauty nothing helps us more 
to recapture that ancient rapture than to lift 
up our voices in the Psalmist’s words, ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, O Lord, my God, thou 
art very great. When the Ancient Mariner 
saw God’s wonders in the deep, the fountain of 
praise was opened for his heart in the glowing 
words— 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware : 

The self-same moment I could pray. 


Admiration, Blessing, Prayer is a spiritual 
order; for, “ he prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small.’ Praise is the 
keynote of the last book of the Psalter, and in 
it are found ‘the gems’ of the whole latest 
collection (Pss. ciil., civ., CXXxix.). 


5. The Counterparts of the Psalm.—Kvery 
student knows that the 104th Psalm is the 
immediate successor, or indeed the continuation 
of the 103rd Psalm, which it follows up (from 
verse 19); the former celebrates God’s dealings 
in the realm of Grace, which the latter Psalm 
completes by His dealings in the realm of 
Nature. Both are Hallelujah Psalms, which are 
the distinctive feature of the last book of the 
Psalter. Indeed, Psalms ciii.-cv. are a trinity 
linked together as Grace, Nature and History. 

Further, even the casual reader can see that 
the Psalmist has before him in script or in 
memory the incomparable majesty of the 
Creation Story in the first chapter of Genesis ; 
his song is the poetry of that sublime picture 
when ‘ In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,’ and, as a common man said, 
‘there was none to hinder Him, and none to 
help Him.’ Nowhere except in the Book of 
Job is there such sympathetic treatment of 
Nature. 

But there may be still another correspond- 
ence reflected in the Psalm; we do not call it 
a source but a likeness, a correspondence and 
harmony of ideas. When the literary treasures 
of the Ancient East were made accessible to 
our scholars, this religious assonance became 
apparent in the Babylonian versions of the 
Creation Story, and the religious lyrics of Egypt. 
Dr Barnes! makes reference to the latter; 
The Praise of Amon-Re (about 1450 8.c.) thus 
addresses God: ‘Thou, the Only One, who 
didst create what is, who didst create herb- 
age for the herds, and the fruit tree for men; 
who, while men sleep dost watch, and bring 
night to an end, and seekest that which is 
best for His flock, as a good shepherd.’ There 
is a still more intimate harmony between the 
104th Psalm and the Hymn of Ikhnaton (a, 
little later than the former quotation), who is 
described as Egypt’s * heretical king,’ and ‘the 
earliest religious individuality we know in his- 
tory.’ In this hymn we find such thoughts as, 
‘Thou appointest the seasons of the year, in 
order to renew all Thy works; the ships go up 
stream and down stream; how manifold are 
Thy works ; to preserve men in life Thou pre- 
servest all distant mountain lands.’ 

We need not, and should not, be disquieted 
at these correspondences, even though they may 
be more than literary ; nor, on the other hand, 

1 The Psalms: Westminster Commentaries, 493. 
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should we attach ourselves infallibly to the 
Babylonian or Egyptian schools of interpreta- 
tion. As there were many brave men before 
Agamemnon, so there may have been religious 
affinities and approaches—there must have been 
—between Israel and her neighbours. And this 
affinity of thought is not surprising if we believe 
that God has never left Himself without a 
witness in the world’s heart; ‘ Have we not all 
one Father?’ Paul could quote a Greek poet 
in praise of the God whom Athenians worshipped 
in their ignorance. And these correspondences 
of the spirit a truly religious man accepts with 
thankful comfort, for it would be miserable to 
think that the Holy Spirit was confined to the 
Hebrew people. The Babylonian and Egyptian 
schools of interpretation to-day have gone, as 
we think, to extravagant lengths in accounting 
for these correspondences of word and thought, 
but it is clear, if we are not going thus far, that 
“we must admit that the Spirit of holiness was 
attracting and educating inquiring souls on the 
banks of the Nile, the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
as well as on those of the Jordan.’ + 


6. Psalm cw. not National_—To our estimate 
of the more external features of the Psalm this 
should be added. Dr Barnes in his exposition 
calls the Psalm ‘ colourless of history,’ that is 
to say, not national but universal, belonging not 
to Israel alone but to man everywhere: * The 
writer is not thinking of Israelites, but of men 
as men’; men of the seeing eye and the 
understanding mind—natural religion, the Bible 
of Nature. A man who turns a sunny eye on 
the wonders of the world, and asks, as Napoleon 
on a night of stars asked his officers who were 
talking a cheap infidelity, ‘But, gentlemen, 
who made all these?’ An unconscious testi- 
mony of the same kind came from Huxley, the 
scientist. He was speaking of the wonders of 
research due to the microscope, and, forgetting 
for the time that he was an agnostic, he observed, 
“ If only man’s instruments became more perfect, 
we might see the Great Artificer Himself sitting 
in the centre of His works.’ This, of course, is 
also Goethe’s pregnant saying, that God sits at 
the roaring loom of time weaving the garment 
we see Him by. The loom of Nature and 
history—all man’s long, long thoughts. This 
is the temper of the 104th Psalm, the universal, 
non-national, natural religion, not Hebrew but 


1 Cheyne, op. cit., p. xX. 
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human, in which the heart of man confesses, 
‘Lo, God is Great !’ 


7. Grace in the Psalm.— The Psalm,’ Dr 
Barnes adds, ‘ might have been written wholly 
for Deists, but for one fact,’ and that fact is 
that the Psalmist (and it is a great distinction) 
identifies the God of Nature with Jehovah, the 
Lord of Grace, who enters into covenant with 
man, who will be what He will be, in providence 
and mercy. It is an outstanding contribution, 
which is the glory of the Psalm—the God of 
Nature is the God of Grace, who has business 
with each of His creatures and with man ; 


Though He is so great, and we are so dim, 
We were made in His image to witness Him. 


And because the Psalm is a Universal, it has 
no room for any ritual, national or particular. 
There is not a breath of altar or sacrifice in it 
from beginning to end. For the writer belongs 
to the goodly fellowship of the prophets’ religion, 
and among them to Hosea, who would offer to 
God the calves of his lips, 7¢.e. the fruit and the 
praises of his lips. And so (verse 34) the Psalm- 
ist (here, and in the 19th Psalm) reckons that 
the meditations, the words of his heart, will be 
sweet and acceptable to God, whom He praises 
in His works. All the altars and sacrifices have 
disappeared, ‘lost in wonder, love and praise.’ 
That incomparable picture—a man enjoying 


God !/ 


8. The Psalmist and Nature-—We may now 
turn with profit to the contents of the Psalm. 
If we recall that it has its motef and outgoings in 
the Creation Story of Genesis, we ought to dis- 
tinguish the viewpoint of each. Genesis is the 
hymn of Power— He spoke and it was done’ ; 
but the 104th Psalm is the song of Providence, 
where not one of His creatures is forgotten 
before God. He is not only Creator, but 
Preserver, and all the Psalmist’s pictures of life 
are sacramental—symbolic values of man’s 
worth and the worth of the world in which he 
has his home. In certain aspects, but longo 
intervallo, we are reminded of St Francis’ Hymn 
of Praise. 


9. Contents of the Psalm.—The Psalmist passes 
in review all that is in his world, and resolves to 
acknowledge what Wordsworth calls ‘ his being 
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brought into the power and the presence of 
Greatness.’ The beauty of the earth and the 
beauty of the skies where God covers Himself 
with light as with a garment, while racing clouds 
and winds become His messengers; they are 
all parts of a world of order and service where in 
obedience they serve the uses of the Most High ; 
even the sea is not an untamed waste of waters, 
but the winds and the waves obey His will 
(verses 1-9). 

Palestine is a dry land where life springs up 
only beside the watercourses which are the gift 
of God : 


He pours the streams into the valleys 
That run among the hills, 
Where all the wild beasts quench their thirst. 
There the wild birds make their nests, 
Singing among the branches, 
And the great trees drink their fill. 


They wait at the table which their Maker has 
spread for them. The Psalmist, like our Lord, 
has an eye for the birds, who are not forgotten 
in the Divine plan, but are the guests of God, 
and sing their grace of thanksgiving among 
the branches of the great cedars of Lebanon 
(verses 10-14). As Browning says, ‘God guides 
me and the bird.’ All the humbler creation are 
fed; the springs and rains water the earth— 
‘the earth is satisfied to receive the fruit of thy 
works,’ with all that the oxen have toiled for. 
In the same mood Frank Buckland, a Govern- 
ment Inspector of Fisheries, draws the implied 
inference from Nature and Providence: ‘ God 
who takes care of all the little fishes in the sea 
will not, surely, forget their Inspector.’ This 
is in a direct line with the touching inference, 
“How much more,’ of the Gospels— Fear ye 
not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows’ (Matt. x. 29-31). 

Dr Welch in his lectures on The Psalter 
(p. 23) makes at this point the charming 
reflection, ‘But the earth gives more than 
bread; it gives oil and wine, the something 
more than bare sustenance, which adds to the 
colour of life. The Psalmist is a Hebrew, and 
that faith never inclined to asceticism; he is a 
poet, and the poets instinctively love what keeps 
life from becoming drab, the divine order gives 
more than mere necessities, it spills over into 
beneficence.’ Oh the little more, how much 
itis! (Verses 14-18.) 


The singer has certain marked preferences, 
one of which we should note; he is evidently 
fascinated with the mysteries of the night 
seasons. For he has seen the beasts of the 
forest creeping from their lairs, the lions roar- 
ing after their prey, and in unconscious prayer 
seeking their meat from God. Then, in the 
dawning they steal away and lay themselves 
down in their dens. But with the day man 
himself appears in the picture; ‘he goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labour until the evening,’ 
which brings all men home. Man, the worker, 
fulfilling his tasks under the broad shield of 
an unsleeping Providence; Labour and Rest, 
Light and Darkness are the pointers of the 
human lot—all is beauty, and truth, and duty. 


O Lord how manifold are Thy works, 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all. 


‘ Finally, as by an afterthought, the Psalmist 
includes the sea.’ No Hebrew loved, he rather 
feared, the sea. It was a Jew who included in 
the perfection of the new earth, ‘ there shall be 
no more sea.’ Dr Welch says of our Psalmist, 
‘He does not really know the sea, for he is a 
landsman, and all he has to say is that the sea 
is great and wide and teeming with life.’ 


Yonder is the sea, 

Wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
Both small and great beasts ; 

There go the ships, 

There is Leviathan (primeval chaos) 

Whom Thou hast formed to play with. 


So the Jewish rabbis imagined the grotesque 
idea of God’s victory over the dragon of the 
deep ; ‘ He plays with it, or mocks it!’ 

Thus the Psalm sweeps through all the Gates 
of Praise, where the writer anticipates the 
advice of Ruskin, that a man’s first duty is to 
go out into the world of Nature to see something, 
and then to come back to his fellows to tell them 
what he has seen. The close of the Psalm, 
however, reminds us that in some respects the 
music of Nature is ‘jangled, harsh and out of 
tune’; we live on what is, in parts, ‘a blighted 
star.’ For man has broken Nature’s harmony, 
and therefore in the old Hebrew way the Psalm- 
ist utters the fierce prayer— Let the sinners be 
consumed out of the earth, and let the wicked 
be no more.’ One might wish, with all rever- 
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ence, he had remembered that even in Nature 
there are redemptions, healings, reconciliations, 
and retrievals, and that Grace can make one 
music as before. But the idea of redemption 
has not dawned, for the Psalmist lived before 
the Sun had risen with healing on His wings ; 
yet every bird does find its way home to its 
nest even through the darkest night. And this 
is only to say that ‘ Nature is not our dwelling- 
place, though it has pointed the way home 
to many.’ But in praise of Love, which is 
Creation’s final law, the Psalm ends, as it began, 
with Hallelujah. 

On the Cheviot Hills a shepherd was teaching 
his son the endless range of God’s love ;_ point- 
ing east and west, and north and south, he 
said, ‘It is there.’ To which the boy made the 
inspired reply, ‘Why, then, father, we are 
living in the very centre of it.’ It is our Lord’s 
own deduction from Nature— Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith.’ 

W. M. Grant 


Work and Rest 


Ps. civ. 23.—‘ Man goeth forth unto his work and to his 
labour until the evening.’ 


In that fine Nature poem, the 104th Psalm, the 
contrast that is drawn between the animals and 
man is that, with the rising of the sun, these 
creep back to their dens, while he goes forth to 
his work and his labour till the evening. It is 
his work, his day’s work, that proclaims him a 
being apart from all the other creatures of the 
Almighty. His glory is that he goes forth to 
his work. There is nothing of the * curse of 
labour’ here! Instead, there appears the very 
poetry of work, work made glorious, and claimed 
as man’s badge of honour. 


1. What are some of the things that make the 
attractiveness of work ? 

(1) The mere exercise of our powers gives us 
pleasure. It is wonderful how many mighty 
and exceptional achievements there are, and 
how much of the even, steady flow of action 
there is, of which it is really impossible to give 
any other account than this, that it is a pleasure 
to human nature to exercise any power of which 
it feels itself possessed. There are plenty of 


civ. 23 


merchants who are working hard every day, 
not to make money, for they have enough, but 
because there is in them a business faculty 
which it is a pleasure for them to exercise, just 
as it is for a bird to fly, or for a child to run with 
the vitality that he feels in every limb. There 
is an impatience in an unused power. It is 
cramped and distressed within us. It is a joy 
to exercise a power or a talent—a joy that 
springs up instinctively! There is a healthy 
pleasure in doing what each power that God 
has given us was made by Him to do. And 
of course we must see or believe that there are 
results of our work ; otherwise it is not in any 
reasonable man to take permanent pleasure in 
doing it. 

"| Carlyle preached the gospel of work as the 
panacea for human ills. But he did so with the 
air of a parent who is mixing a disagreeable 
medicine for a child, and is insisting on its 
wholesome effects in order to take away atten- 
tion from its nauseousness. To Morris work was 
a sheer joy. It has been said that he picked 
out only those forms of work that were attrac- 
tive. It would be truer to say that whatever 
work he undertook he made attractive. It was 
a joy to him, because he imported beauty into 
it. . When his spirits flagged, it meant, not that 
he was tired, but that his insatiable energies 
cried out for even more.! 

(2) We are co-workers with God in creating 
the world. ‘God made the heavens and the 
earth,’ said the ancient seer; but when God 
made the world He did not finish it. Creation 
is not finished, but is always proceeding. ° My 
Father,’ says Jesus, ‘ works continuously, and I 
work.’ And in this continuous and never- 
ceasing work of creation man can help or 
hinder, develop or retard, the creative purpose 
and process. Things have been made possible, 
but man has to make the possible into the 
actual. The world into which he is born has 
all the raw material prepared to his hand, but 
he is here to work it into new and nobler forms. 
Nature is a wilderness ; he must labour to make 
it a garden and a fruitful field. He takes up 
what she gives him and out of it he contrives 
and fashions and invents and thinks and reasons 
and toils until he has brought into existence a 
whole creation of things that were not there 
before. 

The great teaching of modern knowledge is 

1 A. G. Rickett, William Morris, 24. 
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that no thing above a certain low level of ex- 
cellence comes by natural law unaided by man ; 
that all the best things in the world of Nature 
to-day are the result of his thought and toil. 
True! he can do nothing without God; he can 
create no new force; neither sun nor soil, nor 
plant nor seed is of his making; Nature has 
furnished him with all the material with which 
he works; but what can he not do with that 
material, and what has he not done? He is 
slowly gathering up into his hand all the forces 
of Nature, and is using them at his will. Brown- 
ing makes Paracelsus say of men : 


See, if we cannot beat thine angels yet, 


and men have certainly beaten the angels of 
Paracelsus’ day in the mastery of the earth and 
the air. 

{| Plutarch draws for us the pathetic picture 
of a man of the earlier period addressing the 
men of a later age: ‘O how you are cherished 
of the gods, you who live now! How fortunate 
is your time! All Nature is engaged in giving 
you delights. But our birth-time was mournful 
and barren. The world was so new that we 
were in want of everything. The air was not 
pure, the sun was obscured, the rivers over- 
flowed their banks, all was marsh and thicket 
and forest; we had neither inventions nor 
inventors, our misery was extreme.’ 

Man is not only a factor in evolution but 
an instrument. Not without him does Nature 
evolve. He has his contribution to make toward 
the finishing and perfecting of the material 
universe. The message of evolution to man is: 
‘Thou art God’s fellow-worker.’ Through the 
animal world we see him working with creative 
touch, carrying out the Creator’s purpose, im- 
proving the type and elevating in the scale of 
being the creatures God has made. To bring 
flowers and fruits to their perfection the labour 
of man must be joined to the labour of God, 
and man must improve and finish what God 
begins. At his touch flowers take new form 
and colour and sweetness, and the trees bear 
fruit Nature never gave them. Only, indeed, 
when man has grown up to the point at which 
his thought becomes one with the thought of 
God in things do we fully behold the marvel of 
life. And so man in his work in the material 
world witnesses to the God who has made him. 

(3) We are co-workers with God in the 
making of ourselves. Our work is that which 


develops and establishes character. We get 
our visions and ideals elsewhere, but they are 
‘burned in’ in the day’s work. It is there we 
bring all our religion and all our theories and 
principles to the proof. ‘The harper,’ says 
Aristotle, ‘is not made otherwise than by 
harping, nor the just man otherwise than by 
doing just deeds.’ And our day’s work is the 
exercise-ground not only for justice, but for 
truth, honour, fidelity, courage, and all that 
goes to make a man. It does not matter what 
a man’s business or profession may be, so long 
as it is clean and honourable; beyond all its 
value to society or the general weal is its value 
to himself as a discipline and battle-ground. 
And if God’s great end with men be to fashion 
character, the sphere of the day’s work, far 
from being outside of His view, must be re- 
garded by Him with special interest and ex- 
pectancy. It does not much matter under what 
trade or calling a man’s name appears in the 
Directory, it is the exercise of courage, patience 
and kindness that is the significant part of his 
business in the sight of God. It is, as one has 
well put it, ‘ because we have to go, morning 
after morning, through rain, through shine, 
through toothache, headache, heartache, to the 
appointed spot and do the appointed work ; 
because the accounts on the ledger must be 
square to a penny; because good temper must 
be kept with children, friends, customers, 
neighbours, not seven, but seventy times seven, 
times; because the besetting sin must be 
watched to-day and to-morrow and the next 
day, in short, without much matter what our 
work be, it is because, and only because, of the 
rut, grind, humdrum drudgery of the work that 
we at last get those self-foundations laid—atten- 
tion, promptness, accuracy, firmness, patience, 
self-denial, and all the rest.’ There is no other 
way to get these things. And they are all 
indispensable for character. 


2. But what of the other side—Rest? ‘ The 
strange thing about work,’ says Phillips Brooks, 
‘is the way in which all men praise it, and yet 
all men try to get away from it. There is no 
subject so popular as the blessedness of work ; 
no theory so universal as that of the wretched- 
ness of not having work. There is no man who 
does not feel a certain excited sense of admira- 
tion, a certain comfort that things are right, 
when he stands where men are working their 
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hardest, where trade is roaring or the great 
hammers are deafening you as they clang upon 
the iron. Everywhere work and the approval 
of work; and yet everywhere the desire to get 
away from work! Everywhere, what all these 
men we see are toiling for is to make so much 
money that they shall not have to toil any 
longer. Now, this double sense, this value of 
work and impatience with work as they exist 
together, seems to be the crude expression in 
men’s minds of this conviction—that work is 
good, that men degenerate and rust without it, 
and yet that work is only at its best and brings 
its best results when it is aiming at something 
beyond itself. Everybody will bear witness 
that this is the healthiest feeling about any 
work that we have to do; satisfaction and 
pleasure in doing it, but expectation of some 
day graduating from it into some higher state 
which we think of as rest. 

Tf we look to the arrangements of Nature for 
indications of what man’s life is meant to be, 
we see at once that she has not thought of him 
only as a working being. She has set her 
morning sun in the sky to tempt—indeed, to 
summon—him forth to his work and to his 
labour ; but she has limited her daylight, and 
the labour and work are always to be only 
‘until the evening.’ Rest as truly as work is 
written in her constitution. Rest, then, as 
much as work is an element of life. 

q After a very hard day’s work—during 
which he had confirmed candidates, preached 
at the re-opening of a church, spoken two or 
three times, and done much beside in a manner 
which perhaps no person but himself could 
have accomplished—Bishop Wilberforce  re- 
turned in the evening to Turvey, where he was 
staying. A small party had been invited to 
meet him at dinner, and there was some bright 
and pleasant conversation. When the time 
came for retiring into the drawing-room, the 
Bishop, who looked a little fatigued, said to 
me: ‘ There is nothing which makes me more 
absolutely disgusted with myself than feeling 
tired when evening comes. What business have 
I to be tired? nothing gives me any comfort at 
all but that verse in the Psalms— Man goeth 
forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening”; and so, I suppose that, when 
evening comes, he may rest.’ + 

Let us think not of night as the time of sleep, 

1 J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men, ii. 39. 
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but of evening as the time of leisure. The 
presence of the evening, or the element of leisure 
in our lives, mitigates, even in our working 
hours, the absoluteness with which our work 
tries to rule us. There is always the danger of 
a man’s being too much and too purely a busi- 
ness man. For every active man’s best good 
it is desirable, it is necessary, that he should 
have some intellectual or spiritual sympathy 
outside of his business, which shall be the 
resource of his hfe, and keep him from stiffening 
into a machine. We can all see the difference 
between the men who have and the men who 
have not such an interest to resort to; we feel 
it the moment that we touch their different 
lives. The one life is hard and hollow; the 
other is soft, elastic, and full. 

There is another recollection which it is most 
necessary for men to keep in mind. It is hard 
to see how, were it not for the continually 
repeated, daily stoppages of work, we could 
remember the great close of work which is 
coming to every one of us. If we could imagine 
a world without an evening, a world with an 
unsetting daylight, and with men who never 
tired at their tasks, death would be much more 
terrible and mysterious than it is now, when, 
once a day, for many years, we have learned 
that work was not meant to last always, and 
have had to drop our tools as if in practice and 
rehearsal for the time when we are to let them 
go forever. We want to work every day so 
that we can rest, and rest so that we can work. 
Then as the light fades in the east and gathers 
in the west, we want to go from time into 
eternity with hearts full of memories and 
hopes, full of expectation of the new service 
which our Lord has for us to do on the other 
side of the darkness, where we shall see Him 
face to face. 


The Message of the Spring 
Ps. civ. 30.—‘ Thou renewest the face of the earth.’ 


Tue Bible has no idea of a force in Nature 
operating apart from God. The conjunction of 
the seed and the soil, of the sun’s rays and the 
rains and dews of heaven is no doubt necessary. 
But who has brought about the marvellous 
combination and adjustment between the 
succession of the seasons and the earth’s 
condition, and whence that vital force which 
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works and moves in Nature? The Bible 
answers that we owe it to God. It is He who 
‘sends forth his spirit, and renews the face of 
the earth.’ We are taught to see God in every- 
thing. It is His love that is welling up and 
energizing in all processes of Nature. Unless 
we are blind indeed, in the forces and movement 
of the spring we must recognize 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of someone far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


{| In this world of decay and death, where 
sorrow and apathy and dullness play so large 
a part, it is unspeakable comfort to know that 
there is above us and in our God an eager, 
unwearied, universal life. Nothing in spring 
gives me so much joy as that thought. It is 
God’s life that is moving everywhere, breathing 
in the sunlight, in the blossom, flowing in the 
running water, growing in the corn, singing in 
the birds, glittering in the dew that nourishes 
the grass—the inexhaustible fountain of God’s 
life that makes the world in the rushing of its 
stream.+ 


What is the special message of the spring- 
time ? 

1. In the first place, it speaks to us of the 
faithfulness of God. Here is One who always 
keeps His tryst. Sometimes God comes to us 
with a great promise, and we are tempted to 
wonder if He will keep that promise. Can we 
be certain He will keep His word with us, 
though now it seems utterly incredible? And 
then the Father, pitying His children, says, 
“Come let us reason together, and let us begin 
our reasoning with Nature. Did not I promise, 
thousands of years ago, that seed-time and 
harvest would not fail? And have you ever 
known that promise broken, though it may have 
seemed incredible in January?’ So we are 
trained to trust Him in the darkness, and to 
commit the keeping of our souls to Him as unto 
a faithful Creator. The beautiful thing is that 
the tryst is kept with the meanest and poorest 
of His creatures. Spring touches the weed 
among the paving-stones as well as the mighty 

1 §. A. Brooke, Sunshine and Shadow, 49. 
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monarch of the forest. Not only does it thrill 
the eagle, but it betrays itself in the ecstatic 
melody of the poor imprisoned linnet in the 
cage. When we think how spring creeps into 
the alley, reaches the window-boxes in the slum, 
falls with equal power on the daisy and on the 
rarity in the garden of the nobleman, we feel 
that here is the God for us, who will keep tryst 
with every one of us, no matter how insignificant 
our lives.? 


2. The second thing which strikes us about 
the spring is the marvellous revival of life 
which it brings. It is the very season of resur- 
rection. Sleeping things awake; imprisoned 
things are emancipated; dead things live. 
There is movement and change and progress. 
Everything is full of force, full of life, and is 
ever thrusting upwards and outwards towards 
yet more abundant life. 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


§/‘I am astonished at the earth,’ Walt 
Whitman says; ‘it brings forth such fair 
things out of such hideous things, such sweet 
things out of such corruption.’ 

All this awakening into life that we see in the 
spring—what is it but an acted parable of 
another sort of awakening into another sort of 
hfe and a higher? Is it not well that we should 
be reminded that the same Life-giving Spirit 
that is seeking out the dead things in the woods 
and fields, and transforming them so wonder- 
fully into buds and leaves and tinted blossoms, 
is performing a similar gracious office for the 
benefit of man? He seeks the spiritually dead 
—the outcasts and incorrigibles who have long 
been given up as hopeless, dead to everybody 
but God. And He also seeks those, perhaps 
the deadest of all, who lie comfortably coffined 
in narrow formalities and respectabilities, buried 
in dismal sepulchres of spiritual lethargy and 
self-complacency, where no ray of light can 
touch them. To all these comes the Life-Giver. 

Everywhere around us to-day are dead things 
—cold, stiff, sapless, wintry things—but spring 
seems to be stirring and warming and reviving. 
Dead peoples, dead societies—are they not 

1G. H. Morrison, The Hver Open Door, 190. 
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gradually awakening to the larger possibilities 
of national and international existence? Dead 
churches, where a complicated system of 
ecclesiastical machinery has obscured the vision 
of God—are they not being quickened to new 
insight and new vigour? Dead doctrines and 
beliefs, dead loyalties and allegiances—all sorts 
of beautiful things, which during long years of 
stagnancy have drooped and shrivelled up and 
withered—all these have been touched by the 
breath of the Giver of Life, and begin again to 
flower and flourish. 

4] O Worker of the Universe! we would pray 
to Thee to let the irresistible current of Thy 
Universal energy come like the impetuous 
south wind of spring, let it come rushing over 
the vast field of the life of man, let it bring the 
scent of many flowers . . . let it make sweet and 
vocal the lifelessness of our dried-up soul-life.t 


3. Then, again, spring is a revelateon of beauty. 
Only think of the incomparable loveliness of the 
spring flowers. Why, so enchanting are those 
spring flowers that almost every one of them 
has found a poet of its own to sing its individual 
praises. The daisy, for instance, and the 
celandine have each been hymned by Words- 
worth, the snowdrop and the tulip by James 
Montgomery, the violet by Herrick, the daffodil 
by Austin Dobson; while Walt Whitman’s 
magnificent chant, known as ‘ Lincoln’s Burial 
Hymn,’ is all fragrant with the clean, invigor- 
ating perfume of the lilac. And surely this 
exuberance of floral beauty is not without a 
meaning for the understanding heart. Is it not 
itself an exposition, as it were, a clear and con- 
clusive demonstration, of the liberal Love of 


' God ? 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made things grow enough 
For every want of ours, 

For luxury, medicine and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


4 Mungo Park, the famous traveller and ex- 
plorer, was once saved from death by a flower. 
He had sunk down in the desert to perish, when 

1 Rabindranath Tagore. 
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he saw with surprise close by him a tiny solitary 
flower. Somehow it brought to his mind the 
thought of God’s fostering Providence, and he 
rose up with new courage, and succeeded in 
struggling to safety. 


4. The spring comes to us with a message of 
abounding hope and joy. No season of the year 
is so symbolic of pure joyousness. The whole 
world seems, as it were, to be breaking into 
laughter ; and the echo of that laughter haunts 
the spring-songs of the poets. 


In our hearts fair hope lay smiling, 
Sweet as air, and all beguiling ; 
And there hung a mist of bluebells on the slope 
and down the dell ; 
And we talked of joy and splendour 
That the years unborn would render, 
And the blackbirds helped us with the story, 
for they knew it well. 


We have been through our winter, our drab, 
depressing winter, and often we thought in 
despair that the spring would never come. Yet 
spring has indeed its * certain date,’ however it 
seems to be delayed. It is certainly coming, 
though we cannot tell how it is coming. We 
really do not know how all things will work 
together ultimately for our good. We really 
cannot imagine how some of our losses will ever 
be made up to us. We cannot possibly divine 
how our sighs will be turned into songs, or how 
we shall win strength and salvation from our 
agony. It is all just a hope, and in some of our 
moods it seems to us a wildly extravagant hope. 
Yet the Divine way with Nature is the Divine 
way with the life of man. And for those who 
trust in the Lord and wait patiently for Him, 
the tardy hours will bring at length a priceless 
boon out of every sad experience, a thrill of 
delight out of every throb of pain, a solid ad- 
vantage out of every apparent disaster.* 


Joseph 


Ps. cv. 17-19.—‘ He sent a man before them; Joseph 
was sold fora servant: his feet they hurt with fetters ; his 
soul entered into the iron: until the time that his word 
came to pass; the word of the Lord tried him ’ (R.V.). 


Tue life of Joseph is unquestionably one of the 
most thrilling chapters in the annals of Israel. 
1 #. H. Dudden, The Delayed Victory, 76. 
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The child reads it with wonder, and that wonder 
is not diminished, but rather increased, with 
advancing years, when its inward meaning is 
more fully realized. It is intensely human from 
beginning to end, and yet it is permeated through 
and through with the Divine. Its essential 
features do not differ from the actualities of 
present-day experience. Throughout the ages 
the same hidden forces have been at work in 
human history, though time and place inevit- 
ably colour their visible manifestations. It is 
this that gives the achievements of heroes, the 
sufferings of martyrs, and the utterances of 
prophets such absorbing interest, and makes 
them yield such weighty lessons to the reflect- 
ing mind. 

4] Although no mention of Joseph has been 
found, yet there is scarcely a detail of the story 
which cannot be illustrated from the literature 
and monuments of Egypt. The position which 
Joseph occupies in Potiphar’s house ; the temp- 
tation by Potiphar’s wife; the position of the 
butler and the baker ; the rise of a foreign slave 
to high political power; the granting of an 
amnesty on Pharaoh’s birthday; the import- 
ance attached to dreams and their interpreta- 
tion; the years of famine; the granaries in 
large cities ; the golden collar put round Joseph’s 
neck by Pharaoh ; the new name given to him, 
the title “father to Pharaoh’; the oath ‘ by the 
life of Pharaoh’; the concentration of landed 
property in the hands of the king and the 
priests—these all find their exact counterpart. 
in one monument of about the date of Joseph 
a rich man records on his own tomb, ‘ I collected 
corn as a friend of the harvest-God. I was 
watchful at the time of sowing. And when a 
famine arose lasting many years I distributed 
corn to the city each year of famine.’ 

Let us recall the main features of the story. 
The young boy with a conscience more sensitive 
than that of his elder brethren is shocked at 
some wrongdoing on their part, and reports it 
to his father. It may have been some dis- 
honesty in the sale of their father’s flocks; at 
any rate he is conscious that he is right and 
they are wrong. The victim of his brothers’ 
envy, he is sold into Egypt; but he accepts the 
position, his soul enters into the iron; he faces 
his ill-fortune and masters it; he becomes 
a faithful and efficient servant; everything 
prospers under his hand; he is loyal to his 
master, and loyal to his God under temptation. 
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This very virtue again leads to worse imprison- 
ment; and once more his soul enters into the 
iron; he wins favour by his loyalty to the 
keeper of the prison; he gains the confidence 
of his master and of the prisoners alike ; he has 
the courage to tell them the meaning of their 
dreams, even to the one to whom the meaning 
was death, but again his loyalty and his insight 
bring him no reward. The victim of envy, of 
slander, of neglect, Joseph never loses his faith 
in God. Then after two long years he is sum- 
moned to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams. Quiet, 
self-possessed, trusting in God, he interprets 
the dreams, he points out the true policy to be 
adopted, and at last his reward comes. He sits 
at Pharaoh’s right hand, the wise and faithful 
viceroy, unspoilt by good fortune as by bad. 
The memory of his past life is never forgotten. 
It is true that his eldest son’s name, Manasseh, 
constantly reminded him that ‘ God hath made 
me to forget all my toil and all my father’s 
house’; yet the very name is a revelation of 
the depth of the memory. And it all surges 
up again when at last he sees his brethren kneel 
before him; he tests them again and again, but 
his heart is going out the while to his father and 
to his younger brother, and God’s goodness, 
though it has not enabled him to forget, has 
enabled him to forgive, his brethren; and he 
provides not only for the father who had loved 
him, but for the brethren who had wronged him, 
and that even after their father’s death. 


In this story four points stand out in clear 
prominence. 

1. The first is the strength which a man gains 
by purity. The story of Joseph’s temptation is 
told primarily to explam his imprisonment and 
to prove his fidelity to his master ; but it serves 
also to show his loyalty to God. It is a part of 
the training which makes him the stable, self- 
reliant, strong man that he becomes. ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God’ 
is the great law of the spiritual world, and it is 
Joseph’s purity that makes him so clear-sighted 
to read God’s will in the dreams of the butler 
and the baker and the king, and to see God’s 
hand in the overruling of his own fortunes. 

{| Many brave and worthy knights addressed 
themselves to the quest of the Sangreal, yearn- ° 
ing to see the vision of the chalice that brimmed 
red with the very blood of God Incarnate, and 
to win mysterious blessings which that vision 
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brought. But to none was it given to accom- 
plish the quest save to the pure in heart. The 
knight who could sing, 


My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure— 


he it was who was sanctified and consoled by 
the mystic vision 


A gentle sound, an awful light ! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God ! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars.1 


2. Not less striking is the umportance of practi- 
cal wisdom in the affairs of life as gained by the 
experience of life. ‘There is none so discreet 
and wise as thou art’ (Gen. xli. 39). 

We are apt to forget how large a part of the 
Bible is occupied with teaching this lesson. The 
Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are devoted 
almost entirely to it, and the practical wisdom 
of the steward and of the wise virgins is a sub- 
ject of our Lord’s own praise. And this must 
be learnt not mainly from books but from the 
experience of life. It was the discipline of the 
pit, of slavery, of the prison house that trained 
Joseph: his soul entered into the iron; he ac- 
cepted each experience as it came; he found 
the sphere of service in each and through each. 


3. It teaches us the beauty and true charac- 
ter of forgweness. Joseph’s forgiveness of his 
brethren is no weakness. It is not weakness 
in him; it produces no weakness in them, for 
it is not hastily and carelessly given. They are 
tested again and again before the forgiveness. 
He had known them cruel to a younger brother ; 
he had known them cruel to their father; he 
had known them, perhaps, dishonest. Had he 
found them still the same there would have 
been no forgiveness. But the sight of their 
father’s grief, the remorse of their own con- 
science, had trained them too. Under the tests 
which he applies, they stand the test applied 
to their honesty ; they show that they are will- 

1C. A. Vince. 
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ing to do everything in their power to spare 
their father, and that they are willing to go 
themselves into slavery, if only they may save 
their younger brother. So the forgiveness is 
granted, generous, trustful, stimulating. 

{| It would be a most interesting study to 
compare the character of Ulysses with that of 
Joseph, and to speculate what effect each hero 
may have had upon his nation’s subsequent 
history. Each kept true by the tender memories 
of home love; each God-fearing ; each shrewd, 
resourceful, courageous, growing with the ex- 
perience of life; but with Ulysses the shrewd- 
ness just passes the line, and can scarcely be 
distinguished from guile and cunning. Most 
interesting, too, to compare the scene when 
Joseph’s brethren stand cowering, conscious of 
their guilt, before the brother whom they have 
wronged and only receive the winged words of 
forgiveness, with that other scene, where the 
suitors of Penelope huddle together at the end 
of the hall conscious of their guilt, when Ulysses 
is revealed, and receive the winged arrows of 
death ; and to think that the young Greek as 
he grew up had always before him the story of 
triumphant justice, while the young Hebrew 
was nurtured in the nobler story of triumphant 
mercy. 

4‘ Who is the great man?’ asks Buddha. 
‘ He who is strongest in the exercise of patience ; 
he who patiently endures injury.’ And do we 
not feel that when a man can overcome the 
spirit of vindictiveness, when he can cast aside 
the sweetness of revenge, when he can forbear 
retaliation for the injury which has been done, 
or for the insult offered him, he has won for 
himself a nobility that is solid and true? We 
love the spirit which forgives most. We are 
ready to bear emphatic testimony to the noble- 
ness of kindness, to the omnipotence of love. 
We treasure the remembrance of mercy as 
amongst the dearest recollections of life. 


A twofold power Forgiveness hath, 

She softens hearts, she tempers wrath, 
And she is ever strong 

To call a blessing down from Heaven ; 

Christ said, ‘ If ye would be forgiven 
Forgive your brother’s wrong.’ * 


4, The last truth which stands out clearly is 
this: God’s faithfulness to those who trust Hum. 


1 Cecil Frances Alexander. 
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The Lord was with him, and made all that he 
did to prosper, because the thought of God was 
ever before him. ‘Can I sin against God?’ 
‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’ 
‘This do and live, for I fear God.’ ‘ God did 
send me hither.’ ‘Fear not, for am I in the 
place of God ?’ 

Try to conceive Joseph’s feelings at the 
moment when he saw his brethren making 
obeisance to him for the first time. What a 
sense of God’s overruling power must have 
been upon him! After the lapse of twenty 
years the first dream of the boy had come 
true: each step in his life—the selling into 
Egypt, the imprisonment, the dream of Pharaoh, 
his own elevation, the seven years of famine, 
had been in the hand of God. Who, then, was 
he that he should stand in the place of God and 
take vengeance on his brethren? Vengeance 
was God’s and He had repaid; for the guilty 
had had the sense of their guilt gnawing away 
year after year; they had been punished with 
hunger and with exile: punishment he could 
leave in God’s hands; all that was tender and 
human and forgiving it was safe for him to 
exercise. 

4; I have been led in a way that I knew not. 
Loving-kindness has followed me all the days 
of my life. I can see the good hand of God in 
many of the most bewildering and painful 
events of my history; and just as, when the 
sun has set, the stars come out in their placid 
beauty, and ‘darkness shows us worlds of 
light we never saw by day,’ so, in the darkness 
of depression, public slander, and _ personal 
suffering, I have learnt more lessons for good, 
and been more braced up for earnest work, 
than by aught or all besides.? 


A Highway through the Sea 


Ps. cvi. 9.—‘ He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was 
dried up; so he led them through the depths, as through 
the wilderness.’ 


Tue Jews could look back upon two great 
moments of national salvation. Twice, the 
whole nation was enslaved to a foreign Power, 
and twice the nation was delivered. But 
whereas the escape from Babylon was a. rela- 
tively tame affair, due to the magnanimity of 
1 W. Morley Punshon, in Life, by F. W. Macdonald, 84. 
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Cyrus rather than to the heroism of any national 
leader, the escape from Egypt was brought 
about by a thrilling effort of national hardi- 
hood and perseverance, carried through against 
enormous odds and crowned with magnificent 
success. No wonder that the Exodus stood out 
in Jewish memory as the supreme incident in 
their history, the dominating example of God’s 
providence toward Israel. This is the story of 
a proud people’s rebirth from uttermost igno- 
minious slavery into freedom, conquest and 
empire. 


1. Never probably in the history of the world 
was there a scene more dramatic than this 
of Israel’s deliverance. A huge caravan of 
ignorant, timid, helpless folk, with wives and 
children and chattels, struggles out by night 
towards the frontier. By the time they reach 
the line of what is now the Suez Canal they hear 
that Pharaoh has repented of his weakness and 
is after them with his warriors to intercept their 
flight. What a scene of consternation for Moses 
to face! They are just at the bead of the Red 
Sea, between it and the salt lakes which fill a 
large part of the isthmus. The ground is all 
low-lying and marshy; and apparently in 
ancient times, when the sea extended con- 
siderably farther north than it does now, an 
exceptionally high tide would flood through the 
marshes and join the waters of the ocean with 
the waters of the Bitter Lakes. At low tide 
there would be a wide stretch of shore at the 
north end of the Red Sea which might give 
firm enough travelling. Beside this shore the 
Israelites were encamped when the news of 
the pursuit reached them. Here they were 
penned in like Horatius on the broken bridge 
—the broad flood one way and a great host of 
enemies the other. It was useless for these 
poor slaves to put up a fight against the troops 
of Pharaoh. Their only hope was to get round 
the sea to the wilderness beyond. Would the 
tide ebb in time for them to get across? One 
can imagine how anxiously they waited. 

Then the ebb begins. As they watch it im- 
patience and anxiety increase. At last the 
order is given to advance over the still wet 
sands. It was a distance, maybe, of several 
miles; the journey would take them some 
hours ; and before they reached the farther side 
the tide already would be turning. Meanwhile 
the Egyptian army, with its heavy lumbering 
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chariots, essayed the same crossing. But it was 
poor going for all their heavy gear. They stick 
in the wet mud and precious time is wasted. 
And when the dawn comes up, and the Israelites 
look back from safety on the farther shore, 
Pharaoh and his army are struggling to disen- 
tangle themselves from the jeopardy of the 
rising tide. It is too late. They are right in 
the midst of the crossing; it is no easier to 
turn back than to go forward; numbers of 
them are bogged and drowned, and the whole 
terrifying pursuit is shattered. 

So came the great deliverance. So God made 
for Israel a highway through the sea. No doubt 
the triumphant escape owed much to the quick- 
witted strategy of Moses; but the Israelites 
could not fail to ascribe it to the hand of God. 
e was His Providence which had set them 

ee. 

In the earlier documents of Exodus we are 
told that a strong east wind drove back the sea 
and caused a specially low tide. It is interest- 
ing to note that this account is, so far, confirmed 
by a modern witness, Major-General Tulloch, 
who has recorded an instance which he himself 
observed, when, under a strong east wind, the 
waters of Lake Menzaleh at the entrance to the 
Suez Canal receded for a distance of seven 
miles. And a remarkable coincidence is related 
by the author of ‘61,’ when, during Allenby’s 
advance into Syria in December 1917, it was 
discovered that at certain times the tide (which 
in the Mediterranean is negligible) receded and 
left a solid sand over which the whole of the 
heavy artillery, including every caterpillar 
tractor but one, passed over the delta of the 
Auja in safety. 

{| There is a memorable incident in the life of 
Santa Teresa, when, as an old woman of sixty- 
seven and half-paralysed, she came on her 
journeying, with a group of her nuns, to a 
flooded river. The pontoon bridge was half a 
yard deep under water ; but that did not hinder 
Teresa. ‘ Now then, my daughters,’ she said, 
‘hinder me not; for it is my desire to cross 
first, and, if I am drowned, I beseech you 
earmestly not to attempt it, but to return 
home.’ So saying, she plunged into the swirling 
water and won through to the opposite bank, 
her whole party following her safely. It would 
have taken but little writing up of such an 
incident to turn it into sheer miracle; for the 
basis of miracle is there—the marvellous power 
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of a courage inspired by faith to overcome 
apparently insuperable obstacles. 

This astonishing Crossing of the Sea stood 
out in the memory of Israel as an unforgettable 
portent. At one stroke they were free. Egypt 
was a nightmare from which they had suddenly 
awaked. Adventure and liberty lay ahead of 
them. Between their past and their future was 
a great gulf fixed. Never could they tire of 
celebrating that supreme moment when God 
had made for them a highway through the 
waters. It is the constant theme of their poets 
in after time. ‘God,’ they sing exultantly, 
‘ did divide the sea by his strength, and broke 
the heads of the dragons in the waters; he 
made the waters to stand as an heap. With 
the blast of his nostrils the waters were gathered 
together, and the depths were congealed in the 
heart of the sea.’ And thus a very strong faith 
grew up in Israel that God’s Providence could 
always lead them through their difficulties, that 
in every hour of disaster He would provide a 
way of escape. Their God was the God of the 
Exodus—their Deliverer. 


2. We need that conviction of God as the 
great Liberator. And the Old Testament 
stories which symbolize such faith are therefore 
precious to us still, albeit our ideas as to the 
modes of God’s emancipating action may not 
be identical with the notions of old Hebrew 
theology. The note of deliverance rings out in 
the Magnificat as triumphantly as in the Song 
of Mirram. God is that power which exalts 
the enslaved and the oppressed. The Old 
Testament knew that power to be the Spirit of 
Righteousness. There lay the moral superiority 
of the Hebrew conception of Deity over any 
other in the ancient world. Jehovah was the 
God of Righteousness, the Spirit who appealed 
to a man through his conscience. He was the 
true God, and there was none other worshipful 
beside Him. The New Testament did but 
glorify this old concept of God’s righteousness 
by showing that righteousness, in the last 
resort, spells love. The Spirit of holy love 
incarnate in Christ—there is the final revelation 
of the true God, the only Saviour and Emancipa- 
tor of mankind. It was this God, this Holy 
Spirit, working through Moses, who delivered 
Israel out of Egypt. It is this God who has 
brought about every mighty deliverance of 
nations and individuals from enslavement, 
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whether to the tyranny of others or to the 
bondage of their own sin. It is He who through 
Mazzini delivered Italy into nationhood. It is 
He who through Lincoln emancipated the 
American negroes. This God of Righteousness 
and Love who alone is our Redeemer—if only 
the nations really believed in Him! 


3. God’s offer of liberty holds good for ever. 
The liberty of personal forgiveness, of absolu- 
tion from a bad past, is received by those who 
answer His call: the fact of redemption is as 
obvious as the fact of sin. And the liberty of 
social fellowship is likewise received by those 
nations who answer the call of this true God: 
the fact of social redemption through obedience 
to God’s law of justice is as obvious as that of 
social ruin by the indulgence of injustice. There 
is for individuals and for nations one infallible 
way of escape, and one only. There is one God 
alone by worshipping whom we can be set free. 
He is the God of Moses and Isaiah, whose name 
is Righteousness; the God of Paul and of 
Francis, whose name is Love. 

Israel was constantly saved by hope, because, 
in its far past, it had won from experience a 
rooted conviction that there was a Divine Power 
which could provide a way of escape from 
circumstances of uttermost despair. This con- 
viction rallied the hearts of Israel’s prophets 
again and again in periods of disaster. There 
was no evil which a loyal trust in God could not 
ultimately overcome. It is not an easy belief. 
Men are often otherwise persuaded. We are 
all tempted to fall into a faithless and cynical 
attitude which declares that evil is bound to 
triumph, that the good is too difficult to accom- 
plish ; that poverty and misery and vice and 
war are inherent in this world’s life and can 
never be banished from it. And the supreme 
value of the Bible is that it gives a counterblast 
to all this cowardly cynicism, and preaches to 
us a way of escape by the hand of a God of 
Deliverance. Sin abounds on earth appallingly 
—all manner of oppressive wrong harasses and 
tortures human hfe. But there is a grace which 
much more abounds—the power of a Holy Spirit 
in man’s heart, a spirit of integrity, courage and 
love which is victoriously valiant against evil. 

For those who really believe in and worship 
this saving God there is always a highway 
through the sea of trouble. And it is the folk 
possessed of such faith who all down the ages 
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have lifted men out of their chains and led them 
toward the Land of Promise. They have been 
such as Browning sings of, who 


Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


The Peril of the Second Best 


Ps. cvi. 15.—‘ He gave them their request; but sent 
leanness into their soul.’ 


1. We frequently make the mistake of limiting 
the call of the gospel to the initial alternatives 
which it presents. It sets before us Christ and 
His Kingdom as against the world and its 
attractions ; and urges upon us the necessity of 
choice. But when the will, conscience-prompted 
and stirred into action by the high emotion of 
the heart, has made the choice, and has opened 
up life to the reign and rule of Christ, only the 
first step in the Christian life has been taken. 
There still ranges before us all the way which 
we must patiently traverse in the comradeship 
of our Lord. And it is just along that way that 
there lurks the peril of the second best. For 
life is one long series of choices to those who 
are not the less but the more responsible beings 
for having united themselves to Christ. It is 
inevitable that choices must be daily made by 
them between the supreme and the secondary, 
between the lofty and the low, between self- 
pleasing and God-pleasing. 

The commonest danger is not that of choosing 
the manifestly bad. It is the temptation to 
choose the better instead of the best; to com- 
promise, to choose things which may be worthy 
considered by themselves, but which are not 
the will of God for us. And yet, so far as the 
practical effect in our lives is concerned, we 
might almost as well choose the openly evil. 
For, by committing ourselves to any course 
other than that of absolute fidelity to the highest, 
we put ourselves hopelessly out of touch with 
God. And the deterioration of life which 
follows, and which eventually disables us from 
even recognizing anything higher, is the awful 
Nemesis of the choice. 

This is forcefully illustrated in the case of 
Israel, to whom these words refer. God’s 
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purpose for the Israelites was that they should 
have no earthly sovereign. He Himself pur- 
posed to be their Lord and King. The unique- 
ness of a theocracy was designed as part of His 
educative process of the nations. Israel was 
to be the world’s object-lesson. But Israel 
rebelled. They said to the prophet of God, 
“Make us a king. We want to be like, and not 
unlike, the other nations. We want a monarchy 
with all its trappings and splendours. We want 
a king who will lead us to battle and give us 
that place among the nations from which a 
theocratic government excludes us.’ All of 
which is of course eloquent of the fact that they 
had failed in faith, and had lost the national love 
for God which their unique history had inspired. 
God, however, did not leave them to their own 
devices or cast them off. He said in effect— 
* Very well. Make them a king. They are not 
choosing the best; but I will let them have 
their self-chosen second best. It is the only 
way of teaching them their folly and of bringing 
them ultimately to know themselves—and Me.’ 
And the whole of that nation’s subsequent 
history shows the peril of the second best. 
Disastrous war with all its attendant horrors 
came upon her. The nation, instead of becom- 
ing the world’s teacher, became the world’s 
disciple. The land was distracted with inter- 
nal dissensions and unrest. Fitful prosperity 
attended the flickering flame of worship, until 
eventually, we come upon the sad story of the 
nation’s captivity. 

And not only is this set forth in national but 
in personal life also. Take, for instance, the 
case of Solomon, whose choice of wisdom is 
often acclaimed as being an example of the 
highest and best choosing. But was it so? 
He chose wisdom that he might become a great 
ruler, and make his kingdom a great power. 
He became thereby strong, rich and successful 
—and he became a castaway! Had he chosen 
God’s best, he would have asked for holiness of 
heart, purity of mind, nobility of purpose, and 
constancy of devotion. Then the sad, awful 
story of the end of Solomon’s reign had never 
been written. 

This is the peril which is round about us all. 
But God does not leave us when we fail in this 
matter of making the choices by which life’s 
actions and directions are largely governed. 
Indeed it is on this account that the second best 
leads often to the smart and sting of unexpected 
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and unwelcome experiences. It may often be 
the kindest way of showing us our own hearts, 
and of redeeming us from their waywardness. 
Leanness of soul is always the consequence of 
self-will. But it sometimes also expresses the 
love of an interested God. 

4] It is well to pray that God should put into 
our minds good desires, and that we should use 
our wills to keep ourselves from dwelling too 
much upon small and pitiful desires, for the 
fear is that they will be abundantly gratified. 
And thus when the time comes for recollection, 
it is a very wonderful thing to look back over 
life, and see how eagerly gracious God has been 
to us. He knows very well that we cannot 
learn the paltry value of the things we desire 
if they are withheld from us, but only if they 
are granted to us; and thus we have no reason 
to doubt His fatherly intention, because He 
does so much dispose life to please us. And 
we need not take it for granted that He will 
lead us by harsh and provocative discipline, 
though when He grants our desire, He sometimes 
sends leanness withal into our soul. 


2. Now if these illustrations of a principle of 
action have any value at all for us, it surely is 
in their emphasis on the necessity of adopting 
and maintaining an attitude of entire consecra- 
tion toward Christ, which declares itself in un- 
flinching choice of the highest in every moral 
and spiritual crisis. 

It is a commonplace to say that our choices 
attest our character, and that the things to 
which a man’s mind involuntarily turns shows 
what kind of man he is. It is true to add that 
these same choices make the character they pro- 
claim. The seriousness and solemnity of life is 
that every day we live we are tested as to the 
vital foundations and inspirations of life. For 
to every one of us, and almost daily, comes 
the temptation to adopt lower and unworthier 
standards than those of Christ’s ethic. We are 
tempted to take courses in which material gain 
and advantage are uppermost. We are tempted 
to diminish life’s dimensions by making ease, 
comfort and prosperity its chief end. In short, 
we are tempted to take the way of the world 
rather than the way of Christ. 

The choice of the second best, involving as it 
does the outrage of conscience and the silencing 
of our best instincts, always means also the 

1 A.C. Benson, Joyous Gard, 91. 
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forfeiture of the closest fellowship with God, 
and the loss of that Divine partnership of 
power. How many men, when confronted with 
the stern duty of making a determining choice, 
have unconsciously bartered all that makes 
life worth while by giving their allegiance and 
devotion to a specious second best. They 
become prosperous, but their souls are almost 
petrified. They acquire importance, but lose 
influence. They reason that because what they 
have chosen is not wrong it is therefore justified. 
When two lines are in exact parallel they may 
be produced to infinity without increasing by a 
hair’s breadth the distance between them. Let 
one of them, however, deflect in the slightest 
degree and then the further they are produced 
the greater becomes the distance between them. 
And so is it in the all-important matter of 
choice. To turn from the highest for aught 
else, however slight the difference between them, 
is to make ultimately certain a gulf of separa- 
tion between the soul and God which can only 
be bridged by Divine grace and the bitter 
penitence of a renewed life. 

It is often a sharp test and challenge of faith 
to know what is God’s best ; for its recognition 
brings the immediate necessity of response. 
Always to follow the guiding light, always to 
submit every judgment to the will of God, 
always to take God’s way amid all the inter- 
secting and perplexing paths that open before 
us, is the most severe test which life holds. 
But happy indeed is the man whose courage 
does not falter, whose ideals are not dethroned, 
and whose heart is not traitorous to conscience 
and to God. 

It follows upon the simple acceptance of the 
fact of God’s interested care and personal 
providence, that since His best (which is of 
course just another name for His will) is the 
design of His love, all our capabilities are fitted 
for just that thing and for no other. We mar 
by misuse, and forfeit by disuse, every endow- 
ment diverted from its original purpose. There 
is no tragedy which is to be so carefully avoided 
as that of living for lower things than God 
intended us for. For all of our present life and 
training is but preparation for eternal service. 
What we lose now by our own choice we shall 
never regain by any arbitrary act of Divine 
compensation. The bare possibility of eternal 
restriction of usefulness is the strongest warning 
of all against the peril of the second best. A 
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nearer consideration, too, is the fact which 
common observation attests, that the choice of 
the second best always brings impoverishment 
of present influence. For if a man would wield 
highest influence he must live for the highest 
things. : 

But over against all these warning things is 
the ever-present inspiration of our Lord’s own 
life—the strongest appeal to our hearts to choose 
the highest. For as we read the record of the 
days of His flesh we see Him as the One who 
always consistently chose God’s best. ‘ I came 
not to do mine own will but the will of him that 
sent me.’ And again at the end of His life, 
when the cup was heavy and bitter and full, 
we hear Him in the garden still true to the 
governing purpose of His redeeming life— 
‘ Nevertheless, not as I will but as thou wilt.’ 
And choosing God’s best, He drank the cup to 
the last dregs. And now for us all, God’s best 
is expressed in Christ’s call, ‘ Follow thou me.’ 
It all comes to this, that consistently, loyally, 
courageously to follow Him is to choose the 
highest in all life’s alternatives. 


God has His best things for the few 
Who dare to stand the test ; 

God has His second choice for those 
Who will not have the best. 


It is not always open sin 
That risks the promised rest ; 
The better sometimes is the foe 
That keeps us from the best. 


There’s scarcely one but vaguely wants 
In some way to be blessed ; 

Tis not a blessing, Lord, I seek, 
I want Thy very best. 


I want in this short life of mine, 
As much as may be pressed 

Of service true for God and man; 
Help me to have Thy best. 


Give me, my Lord, Thy highest choice, 
Though others take the rest. 

Their good things have no charm for me 
Since I have found Thy best. 
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The People’s Amen 


Ps. evi. 48.—‘ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from 
aeaeiing to everlasting: and let all the people say, 
men.’ 


Few words in the vocabulary of religion are 
more widely used than the word *‘ Amen,’ and 
few are less intelligently uttered. This short 
word is repeated continually until it has become 
blurred and blunted by usage. It is a Hebrew 
term which has passed unchanged into Greek, 
Arabic, Latin, and English. Wherever the soul 
of man, Jewish, Mohammedan, or Christian, 
bows before God, the one ‘ Amen’ comes to the 
lips. It means ‘ Truly ’—' So be it.’ It is a 
solemn response of worshippers, as in this great 
Psalm of the Old Testament Church where, after 
the prayer ‘ Save us, O God,’ and after the cry 
“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,’ the direc- 
tion at once comes, ‘ and let all the people say, 
Amen,’ Amen to this doxology, thereby owning 
and confessing this God to be their God. 


1. In the early Church, in the fourth century, 
we are told the word Amen rang from the con- 
gregation sometimes like a clap of thunder ; 
people poured their hearts into it. And one 
of the things we need to learn to-day in our 
worship is to revive the use of the vocal expres- 
sion of our faith in the word Amen, which ought 
to come from the lips of all congregations at the 
end of prayer. The curious thing is that we 
still retam the Amen at the climax of our praise, 
and yet even here it may not be said as intelli- 
gently as it ought to be. People reveal them- 
selves in the very way in which, for example, 
they sng Amen. To any one who is sensitive 
musically and devotionally, a sure test of a 
choir is their rendering of Amen. How do they 
sing Amen? How does the congregation sing 
Amen at the end of a psalm ora hymn? Some- 
times it is sung with only half the voice, care- 
lessly muttered and mumbled. Very often it 
means practically nothing to people; they are 
closing their books, or preparing to sit down. 
Wherever the Amen is simply a formal tag, a 
phrase, it means the congregation have not 
realized the significance of what they are saying. 
The Amen is the climax of phrase, which ought 
to gather up the devotion in the full strength 
of the congregation; we ought to be at the 
very height of our tension when we come to 
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‘truth remains for us an abstraction. 


this spontaneous, intense act of faith, as it is 
a real act of faith to sng Amen. 

4] Sir Walford Davies, speaking as a musician 
and as a Christian, says an Amen cannot be 
too good. He is speaking specially from the 
musical point of view. It is music’s chance to 
embody the great Christian affirmatives. In 
singing an Amen, he says, it is well to pretend 
you may never sing another, and put everything 
into it. 


2. ‘Amen’ is equivalent to our ‘So be it.’ 
This response of man to God expresses, as St 
Paul suggests, the great relationship of man to 
God. Christianity is a reality that we did not 
make out of our emotions and ideals. The 
gospel is presented to us. It comes before us 
in experience as what God has done and is 
prepared to do. What makes the gospel a 
gospel is not our aspiration after God, but God’s 
reach of love to us; God’s manifestation, God 
speaking to us, God entering our life, God com- 
ing to us with something that demands from us 
primarily a response. 

We can verify this truth of God from our 
experience, and we have to make it real for 
ourselves by submitting to it, by understanding 
its range as best we may, and by undertaking 
its commands. Otherwise our assent is purely 
formal. Apart from personal experience, God’s 
But what 
makes our experience, what makes the life that 
enables us to verify the truth of God? Nothing 
but the redeeming reality of God. There is a 
temptation nowadays to speak about the ex- 
perience as if it were really no more than what 
people hear when they hold their ear to the 
empty shell they pick up on the beach; they 
hear sounds, beautiful sounds often, but it is 
always just a buzzing in their own brain. And 
unreal religious experience is produced in that 
way, and is responsible for a great deal of in- 
effectiveness. What rouses us to seek God and 
to trust Him is the fact that we are listening, 
not to the inner emotions and ideals which surge 
in our minds, but to God who speaks to what we 
may call the objective reality. Our Christianity 
is the application of this living truth that comes 
to us. And the whole meaning of life is only 
to be seen as we look beyond ourselves to the 
everlasting purpose of God the Father. It is 
not by working away at our individual ideas 
and emotions; it is not even by trying to use 
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God for objects of our own, however noble; it 
is not by drawing up a great social programme, 
for example, and then saying, ‘ How can religion 
help us in this?’ It is by starting with God ; 
listening to what God says to us; taking what 
God offers. That is the true starting-point of 
the Christian religion. Christianity is not a 
state of our consciousness ; it is not an experl- 
ence of what we enjoy or understand about 
God. Christianity is the relation between God 
and man in which the weight falls upon God, 
the relation depends upon God. The saving 
gospel of the Lord stands over against us, in 
His love and power. It is ours to believe and 
receive. That is the true attitude of those who 
are His creatures and His children. 


3. To this positive relation of God, as it 
appears in the gospel of Christ, with its com- 
mands and demands and promises, our answer 
is to be Amen, So be it. It is not simply an 
assent of the truth of God, but a personal 
assent, the confession that we have to do with 
it. When we say Amen at the close of a prayer 
or hymn we imply that what has been said or 
sung is not for us an abstract principle, but a 
working, living truth with which we agree, and 
which we pledge ourselves to carry out as we 
can in our lives. Amen means we come under 
an obligation that we recognize our part and 
share in this kind of religion. 

And surely we ought to be ready to say Amen 
to any call of God in the light of His revelation 
in Jesus Christ. That is what St Paul says. 
‘Through Him is our Amen.’ We can agree 
that that revelation of God is the highest we 
know, and that it has a claim upon us. Surely 
we can have confidence enough in God’s char- 
acter revealed to us in Jesus, confidence enough 
to enable us to start forward and say, ‘ Yes, 
Lord,’ committing ourselves to His care and His 
cause. 

4, James Polwarth one evening began the 
interesting exercise of reading through the New 
Testament. He had no particular objective in 
view, but it just appealed to him; he thought 

-it would be a wise and profitable way to use 
the evening. He began at St Matthew’s 
Gospel, and he came to the twenty-first verse of 
the first chapter ; but he did not get past that, 
for in that great verse it is said, ‘ Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people 
from their sins.’ James Polwarth said, ‘I fell 
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on my knees, and from that moment I became 
His disciple.’ He said his ‘Amen’ to Jesus 
Christ. 

There is but one thing to prevent us, only one 
thing can stand between us and the response of 
mind and life to the revelation of God. Look 
at that great scene in Shakespeare’s play, when 
Macbeth has stabbed unto death the king 
sleeping in his chamber; he stepped into the 
anteroom beside the two grooms; they started 
from their sleep and turned round for a moment, 
and one cried in the dark, ‘God bless us’; the 
other said, ‘Amen.’ And then the two went 
to sleep again. Macbeth stands beside them, 
hushed, and listens, and he could not say 
Amen. He went out to tell his wife. ‘ I could 
not say ‘“‘ Amen” when they did say “ God bless 
us.”’ ‘Qh,’ she said, ‘consider it not so 
deeply.’ But Macbeth is perplexed, disturbed 
by it. Why could he not say Amen? ‘ But 
wherefore could not I pronounce “ Amen” ? 
I had most need of blessing, and “ Amen” 
stuck in my throat.’ Whether we want to say 
“God bless us,’ or ‘ Blessed be God,’ to say 
Amen in a way which God can bless needs 
a life in line with God’s life. Macbeth’s case 
was exceptional. We have no guilty murder 
on our hands in that extreme form. But we 
remember that Jesus Christ once said, * Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; I say unto you, 
whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause is in danger of the judgment,’ so making 
bitter anger, evil temper, any breach of charity 
in our circle, sufficient cause to choke the Amen 
in our throats. The Lord whom we worship, 
the God of love, merciful and forgiving, how 
dare we expect His blessing, how can we look 
for His favour and fellowship, if we are contra- 
dicting Him by giving way to temper, spite, 
scandal, the things that kill life? There is at 
least to be said for Macbeth that he realized 
what Amen meant. We say Amen to worship 
God. Macbeth found he could not honestly 
worship God with that dark stain of blood on 
his hands. How could he invoke God’s blessing 
upon what he had just done? So the words 
stuck in his throat. He might be a murderer, 
but he was not a hypocrite. Yet many people 
who have not Macbeth’s heinous crime to 
answer for may be guilty of offences which 
stand as certainly between them and God’s 
blessing. Yet Amen slips formally and glibly 
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from their lips. They say it, they sing it, 
casually, and unconscious that this is one of 
the most serious words in religion. To repeat 
Amen is as important as to sign a document. 
It should never be uttered without a pause 
upon the lips. We ought to ask ourselves 
whether we really believe what we have said 
and sung, whether we are prepared to stand by 
this expression of our faith. 


4. God comes to us to-day with His plan 
for us. Can we say Amen to that, honestly 
believing that we are prepared to let Him call 
upon us for any sacrifice or service that will 
forward His cause? When God offers, for 
example, His provident guidance, can we say, 
Amen, because we are really willing to be 
guided, and not too proud to believe in prayer ? 
God may call upon us for absolute trust, even 
when some hope is disappointed, or some stroke 
falls upon life. Can we honestly say, Amen, 
Lord, Thy will be done? These are testing 
questions, which we can answer only to the 
Lord. They go to the very heart and centre 
of our being, and we had better face them in 
the presence of God. For what God requires 
from His Church, and what the world to-day 
needs more than ever, is just a larger number 
of men and women who are prepared to stand 
by their convictions, who are prepared to say 
Amen when the Lord makes some demand 
upon them for faith and faithfulness; a larger 
number of men and women who are not con- 
structing a religion out of their own emotions, 
but listening, looking; a larger number of 
men and women who, without any special 
endowment, are at any rate ready seriously, 
thoughtfully, to meet God’s new calls for 
service by answering, ‘Yes, Lord!’ without 
reluctance and with no reserves. 

4, Thomas Boston was always anxious that 
his people who were making a covenant with 
Christ should write it down. ‘ Write it down,’ 
he would say, ‘ that thus and thus, on such and 
such a day, at such and such a place, I made 
my vow unto Almighty God.’ And Mrs Boston 
in the Manse one August afternoon said, ‘I 
take Jesus Christ in all His offices to be my 
Saviour, and I take Him upon His own terms.’ 


Upon God’s will I lay me down 

As child upon its mother’s breast. 
No silken couch or softest bed 

Could ever give me such deep rest. 
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O wonderful, grand will of God 

With triumph now I make it mine, 
And faith shall cry a joyous yes 

To every dear command of Thine.+ 


Deliverance in Extremity 


Ps. cvii. 6.—‘ Then they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he delivered them out of their distresses.’ 


THERE are certain hours in life when we are 
constrained by the pressure of circumstance to 
look at things as they are, or to look at them 
more nearly as they are—hours when the 
glamour of life ceases to dupe the imagination, 
when the distractions of business do not inter- 
fere, when pleasure becomes distasteful, and 
anything like the controversial mood is in 
abeyance. They are the rare hours when the 
troubles of life so deeply affect us that the great 
instincts of the soul are aroused, and find free 
play and expression. It is in such seasons that 
we become aware how incurably religious we 
are, and discover in what direction les our 
satisfaction. ‘ Then they cried unto the Lord.’ 

We note the four episodes sketched by the 
Psalmist, recalling various crises which drive 
men back on the religious instinct. 


1. The first scene may be regarded as sug- 
gestive of that weariness and despair which 
often prepare men for higher considerations. 
Verses 4-9 present a picture of a caravan having 
lost its way in the desert, a terrible situation 
familiar to the Oriental. It is impossible to 
say what particular incident the writer had in 
view, but it is evident that he means to convey 
a larger teaching than at first sight might appear. 
The returning exiles, arrested in the depth of 
the vast, monotonous desert, perplexed as to 
the true pathway, hungry and thirsty, utterly 
forlorn, may well represent so many of our 
fellow-men who find themselves reduced to 
desperate straits by the monotony, dilemmas, 
difficulties and fatigues of an unintelligible 
world and an unsatisfying life. There are 
two methods of testing metals. One is known 
as the ‘impact’ test, in which fracture of the 
test-piece is effected by a single blow ; the other 
is the ‘fatigue’ test, in some forms of which 

1 Madame Guyon. 
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millions of repetitions of comparatively small 
stresses are required. And the latter method 
is considered the more searching and severe. In 
life, we are more impressed by the sight of the 
dramatic stroke of shattering misfortune ; yet 
the countless small stresses which test ordinary 
character are perhaps still harder to endure. 
It is the growing sense of the vanity of things 
that disenchants men, that fills them with 
discontent and bitterness, and in the end drives 
many to desperate deeds. 

‘Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he delivered them out of their distresses.’ 
That cry is never raised in vain, if it be the cry 
of contrition and trust. What a marvellous 
transformation the religious experience effects ; 
what large interpretations it gives to everything ; 
what new sources of joy it unseals! The 
weariness of life is gone. ‘ He turneth a wilder- 
ness into a pool of water, and a dry land into 
watersprings. And there he maketh the hungry 
to dwell.’ 


2. The second scene is a vivid representation 
of the agony of conscience which drives the 
guilty back upon God. Verses 10-16 describe 
the prisoners as ‘ sitting in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death, being bound in affliction and 
iron.” Why? ‘ Because they rebelled against 
the words of God, and contemned the counsel 
of the most high.’ Hence follows the tragedy 
of the prison-house—the black shadows, the 
heart broken by grief. There is a vast difference 
between the valuation put upon conscience and 
the sense of sin by the old saints and by some 
modern moralists. Some of the latter get rid 
of the subject altogether. ‘Morality, merit, 
and demerit are but accidents of constitution ; 
there is no more demerit in being evil-minded 
than there is in being one-eyed or humpbacked.’ 
And others, whilst recognizing to some extent 
the authority of the moral sense, contrive to 
divest it of all its supernatural attributes. 
After reckoning transgression as an indiscretion, 
it is not to be expected that its discovery will 
occasion overwhelming distress. Little room is 
left here for the consuming grief, the broken- 
heartedness, of the penitents of revelation, or 
of the great contrite souls of succeeding genera- 
tions. But wherever the conscience does its 
office in the sight of God, and the moral nature 
has free play, the penitent is overwhelmed by 
the remembrance of his guilt. 
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The days 
Can never come when anguish shall atone ; 
Enough for me were but Thy pity shown 
To me as to the stricken sheep that strays.1 


‘Then they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble.’ ‘ But when he came to himself, he 
said, I will arise and go to my father.’ The 
lucid interval came at last, the awakening hour ; 
his reason returned, and he saw that the one way 
of salvation was the way to the father’s house. 
A redeemed host will testify how the cry, ‘I 
am unworthy,’ brings the joy and peace of 
forgiveness, and how it secures the strengthening 
of the whole moral life. 


3. The third scene depicts the afflictions of 
life as awakening in men the religious sense. 
In verses 17-22 we have the case of those who 
by their own folly and sin have been brought 
to the edge of the grave. In the fullness of 
health and prosperity some are inclined to put 
far from them the vital questions. But, broken 
by sickness and at the end of their resources, 
the memory of the higher things revives. And 
while a serious illness may not be the outcome 
of any particular sin, or evil way of living, it 
often awakens feelings of penitence. 

‘Then they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble.’ It will be said that the vows of the 
sick-chamber are soon forgotten, and this is too 
often the case; but many a time the solemn 
event proves the turning-point of a life. People 
may criticize sick-bed conversions, and slight 
them as morbid phenomena; but in circles 
where no religion can be suspected we find moral 
reformations taking place which correspond 
with these. Hdmund Gosse, writing on French 
Moralists, tells how Vauvenargues led an idle 
and a dissipated life until twenty-six years of 
age, when, as the consequence of terrible injury, 
he started on a wholly new career as a moralist. 
And of La Rochefoucauld we are told that 
after living in idleness and vice until forty 
years of age, he was then dangerously wounded 
ima riot. Gosse adds: ‘ No one was ever more 
suddenly and more completely cured of a whole 
system of existence than was La Rochefoucauld 
by the wound which was so nearly fatal.’ So 
the world has its sudden conversions as well as 
the Church. But the records of the Church 
teem with instances of affliction sanctified to 

1 Life of George J. Romanes, 267. 
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highly blessed issues. Some years ago a sweet- 
scented fern in the Royal Botanic Society’s 
Garden excited considerable interest. Twenty 
years before it had been brought from its 
native land of the Mauritius, and remained in 
the Botanic Gardens without attracting any 
special attention. Suddenly it became fragrant. 
What new vitality crept up within it, suddenly 
quickening it into a new grace? This no one 
knew. But the religiousness of a man’s nature 
will often lie dormant for years, and it would 
seem as if he were destitute of every religious 
faculty and sympathy; when, to the surprise 
of all, the soul asserts itself, and the whole 
character is invested with a new beauty and 
grace. 


4, The final scene is designed to show how 
the umminence of death drives men back upon 
God. Verses 23-32 picture the terror of a 
storm, the dread of shipwreck, and a glad 
deliverance. The Psalmist describes the ex- 
perience to the letter with all the vividness of 
life amid a storm at sea. In the midst of life, 
and strength, and enterprise, men find them- 
selves face to face with death. We see how, 
on his voyage to America, the soul of a disci- 
plined man like John Wesley was agitated by 
the wild storm in which the vessel was hkely 
to founder. ‘ Their soul melteth away because 
of trouble.’ And there is no help. They ‘ are 
at their wits’ end.’ 

‘Then they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble ’—the instinct of men of all nations in 
this situation. When the ship in which Jonah 
sailed was likely to be broken by the tempest, 
‘then the mariners were afraid, and cried every 
man to his god.’ And all who are in like cir- 
cumstances know exactly for what they cry; 
they are very definite. George Meredith taught 
that a definite object and petition in prayer 
are inadmissible. * Prayer for an object is the 
cajolery of an idol, the source of superstition.’ 
Hurried into the presence of death, pagan, 
Hebrew, or Christian is very explicit and very 
fervent : ‘ Save, Lord, or we perish.’ 

4, An incident to which in later years his mind 
often turned took place just before he went 
to the Grammar School at Perth in 1820. He 
was returning with a companion from Kirk- 
michael to Moulin through the heather, covered 
then with snow. ‘ The sun set as they got out 
of the glen, no stars came out, all landmarks 
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were obliterated, and they knew only that they 
had to pass between deep morasses and a con- 
siderable tarn. To return was as impossible as 
it was dangerous to advance, for already they 
felt the ice of the moss-covered pools and then 
of the lake cracking under their feet in the 
thick darkness. Still going forward, they came 
to what they took to be a precipice hidden by 
the snow-drift down which they slid. Then 
they heard the purling of the burn, which, 
they well knew, would bring them down the 
valley of Athole if they had only light to follow 
it. The night went on, and the words with 
which they tried to cheer themselves and each 
other grew fainter, when exhaustion compelled 
them to sit down. Then they cried to God for 
deliverance. With their heads resting on a 
snow-wreath they were vainly trying to keep 
their eyes open, when a bright light flashed 
upon them and then disappeared. Roused as 
if by an electric shock, they ran forward, and 
tumbled against a garden wall. The light, 
which proved to be the flare of a torch used by 
salmon poachers in the Tummel (a local stream), 
was too distant to guide them to safety, but it 
had been the means of leading them to a cot- 
tage three miles from their home. . . . Often in 
after years, when Duff was in peril or difficulty, 
did the memory of that sudden flash call forth 
new thankfulness and cheerful hope.t 

Let no one think lightly of those exceptional 
occurrences which thrust upon us the thought of 
another world, and of the importance of being 
prepared for it. In the ways of ordinary life 
we become immersed in things which never 
make any deep call upon the spirit. But a 
severe visitation comes like a shock, startling 
us out of our blindness and insensibility. The 
pang of conscience, the humiliation of sickness, 
or the imminence of death, awakens us from 
sleep ; we know with certainty that God is, and 
that His fear, and love, and protection are the 
essential things. 


Oh that men would praise the Lord 
For his goodness unto men ! 
Forth he sends his saving word, 
—Oh that men would praise the Lord !— 
And from shades of death abhorred 
Lifts them up to light again : 
Oh that men would praise the Lord 
For his goodness unto men ! # 


1G. Smith, Alexander Duff, i. 15. 2 George Macdonald. 
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Business and Discovery 


Ps. evii. 23, 24.—‘ They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters; these see the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.’ 


1. Tus was a great confession for a Jew to 
make. By nature, he hated the sea ; there was 
nothing of the seaman in his blood. But the 
men of the Old Testament, though they hated 
the sea, and never ventured forth unless they 
were driven by necessity, or drawn by the lure 
of gold, had to admit that the ocean voyager 
knew secrets which did not come to men in the 
shelter of their farms and quiet villages. The 
ocean came to be looked on as the stage for 
God’s most thrilling and awesome unfoldings. 
‘Thy way is in the sea, and thy path is in the 
great waters.’ They who would see God’s work 
and wonders at their best must ‘ go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in great waters.’ 

This is a very literal truth. The sea seems 
to leave a special mark upon the nature of the 
men who sail it. There is something unique 
about a sailor at his best which life in a cramped 
world at home is not able to produce—a gener- 
osity, a charm, a blithe cheerfulness and ready 
resource which are the sea’s own special gift. 
And further, the sea seems to leave its mark 
upon the deeper nature in its outlook upon God. 
Part of it is due, no doubt, to the larger field of 
experience. The sea is never the same. It can 
change in a moment from calm to storm, from 
the glory of unimaginable beauties which over- 
whelms the soul to the misty shroud which 
shuts life up in an eerie silence. If God is to 
reveal Himself fully, He must have a stage that 
is roomy enough for His grand effects. But 
there is more. There is something in this 
voyaging which quickens the nerve of spiritual 
perception. The tragic thing about a life of 
dull routine, with the same grey walls round us, 
is that it deadens the power to feel and see, and 
keep our touch with God. Some people never 
seek God till they are at the end of their own 
resources. There is a Divine conspiracy in life, 
when we take it seriously, to force us out of 
scepticism into prayer. 


And lips ery, ‘ God be merciful,’ 
Which ne’er cried, * God be praised.’ 


But this has meaning beyond its literal truth. 
If men have met things at sea which they did 
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not meet on land, the reason is not that these 
experiences could not be found at home, but 
that the grapple with the sea awakens the mind 
which can meet them; and with that mind we 
can meet them anywhere. Life itself is often 
spoken of as a sea. A man who is at his wit’s 
end in the confusions of ordinary living, will 
confess he is ‘ at sea.’ Like the sea, life has its 
mystery of the unknown, its changing experi- 
ences, its risks and its dangers. No one knows 
what may meet him any morning, even without 
going a step from his own door—what soul- 
stirrmg moment, what tide of joy, what wave 
of trouble. On this sea of life there is one 
experience which is open to us all, the crowning 
point of life—to see the works of the Lord and 
His wonders in the deep. But who are the men 
who find this meeting with God? Not they 
who hug the shore or seek the sheltered haven 
like some timid craft which fears to put out to 
sea. It is they who hear the call of life with all 
its possible risks of pain and sorrow and strain 
and death, and go out facing life bravely to 
take what comes. But more, we must face life 
in the interest of some high purpose—some call 
of the Spirit. Plenty of people meet life with 
a certain recklessness, boasting that they are 
ready to take what comes and are afraid of 
nothing. But they are not sailing the seas of 
life to do business. They are out on pleasure 
or following the track of self-interest. And the 
point about such purposeless voyaging is that it 
does not lead us into great waters, except as by 
accident we happen to be caught in a storm. 
Many a man engaged in what the world calls 
big business is sailing very shallow seas. Selfish 
interests never take any one out into great 
waters. The selfish man shuns them and shrinks 
from anything in the nature of generous risk, 
and so he misses God, whose path is in the 
deep. We find in the Gospels that Christ 
revealed Himself most wonderfully to the eyes 
of the disciples in the places of strain and trouble. 

There are some whose trouble is their narrow 
acquaintance with the deeper things of religion. 
Many of the hymns we sing tell, it may be, of 
discoveries we have never made and lay a heavy 
toll on our sincerity. Why is there so little 
depth im our adoration, so little uplift in the 
music of our praise? There may be various 
reasons for our disappointment. One reason 
may be that we are expecting God to appear to 
us in some heart-dwelling emotion which will 
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send us into ecstasy, but more likely He comes 
in the truth made clearer, the heart made 
braver, the spirit made more loving. But 
perhaps we have never found God near because 
we have never launched out on His business or 
given ourselves to His tide. We have never cut 
ourselves adrift from the bonds of calculating 
prudence, or let go in a great faith before some 
task in His service. 


2. There are various tides which seek to lure 
us out on life’s ocean. There is the instinct and 
call of love which seeks ties of friendship and 
makes us set up homes and undertake respon- 
sibilities. Few people reflect, when they make a 
home, to what possible sorrows they are baring 
their hearts, what wearing hours of burden and 
responsibility they will have to meet if they are 
not to shirk the burden. Every true home 
where children are growing up is a perfect sea 
of adventure. It has been the fashion among 
some to look with a superior smile upon those 
who are struggling through life with the care of 
a family, as if this loving bondage were a kind 
of folly. Would any of us, amid the inevitable 
sacrifices of home and the harassing cares or 
toil of children, be tempted to ask ourselves 
whether we were right to put forth on such an 
ocean? This word is a great tonic for such 
moments. There are wonders in those deeps 
which are found nowhere else. What sense of 
God’s providence through the perplexing ways ! 
What wonderful comforting in the bitter pain ! 
What knowledge of the Father comes through 
the sharp anxieties of the daily traffic of love! 
Where shall we go to seek for God’s wonders ? 


Let us go, we have been long blind, 
To a place that is almost too near to find, 
A place that is Heaven, and Heaven’s at home. 


§; Mark Rutherford gives us a picture of such 
an unfolding. His wife was ill, and everything 
seemed hopelessly dark. ‘I was like a man 
shipwrecked and alone in a polar country, whose 
existence depends upon one spark of fire which 
he tries to cherish left glimmering in a handful 
of ashes.’ But he made his discovery. For his 
step-child, who had been something of a trial 
to him before, rose to unexpected heights of 
devotion and seriousness which became to him 
nothing less than a revelation of God. * Fool 
that I was,’ he says, ‘not to know that the 
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messages of God are not to be read through the 
envelope in which they are enclosed.’ 

There is another tide—the tide of Christ’s 
great purpose of loving service. Faith is a great 
adventure, or it is nothing. Can we wonder 
that people miss God whose lives are filled with 
trivial interests which bring a host of trifling, 
irritating troubles? There are cares that en- 
noble the spirit and make room for God, but 
there are cares that choke the heart as grain is 
choked with weeds. The gospel of Christ is a 
great medicine for care, but His way of dealing 
with some cares is to take us into a world where 
these cares do not reach us, for the spiritual 
climate does not breed them. The mind which 
is set on God’s tasks and ‘ does business in great 
waters’ will have cares, but they will be such 
cares as a great purpose brings, such cares as 
fell on the soul of Jesus in the shadow of a 
Cross. For these there is God’s own comforting, 
His own wonderful fellowship. 


3. Are we out for the Kingdom? Are we 
seeking to open our souls to the troubles and 
trials of other lives? Are we bearing something 
of the burden of a world gone wrong, and seeking 
to right it? We must get out into these great 
waters—the ocean of human need and suffering 
where Christ developed His unique conscious- 
ness of God. Till we are driven by sheer 
pressure of the world’s agony to find the power 
of God, life will hold no miracles of His grace. 
The Book of Acts is being continued to-day ; it 
is the one book in the world which is never 
finished. We wonder why we cannot see such 
miracles to-day. It is because we need to 
repeat the faith and the daring, and the ad- 
venture of the men who did the acts. Then we 
would see them as some men are seeing them 
still. The slums of London are alive with such 
works and wonders ; but the men who see them 
are those who go down into these deep waters. 
General Booth tells the story of the adventure 
of faith which sent him there. ‘I hungered for 
hell,’ he says, as he went through these murky 
waters. ‘I pushed into the midst of it, I loved 
it because of the souls I saw.’ Then he went 
home to his wife, and said, ‘ I have given myself 
and you and the children to the service of these 
sick souls.’ That is the kind of man who is 
never troubled by questions of the existence of 
God; he has the evidences in his contact with 
men and women whom God has redeemed. 
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The truth is God needs a wider stage than 
that of our individual souls. ‘ The field is the 
world,’ says Jesus. ‘ His path is in the sea,’ 
says the Psalmist. To-day the waters of life 
are troubled with unrest in every direction. 
There are problems facing us which can only 
be solved by faith and love. Is the Church to 
stand back from the critical social confusions of 
our time and merely hold the ring for contending 
parties to fight it out? Is she merely to be the 
umpire accepting the present rules of the game 
in international and industrial matters, or is it 
her business to declare the rules according to 
the mind of Jesus and insist on having them 
brought into play in all our relations with one 
another ? 

"| The gospel of Christ contains a message, 
not only for the individual soul, but for the 
world of social organization and economic 
relations in which individuals live. grsit 
Christ’s followers are to be faithful to their 
Master they must try all social and economic 
systems by the standard which He reveals. It 
is their task to realize love, not merely in their 
own hearts, but in the social order, and in the 
daily transactions of the factory and the market- 
place.t 

Some people say, better keep out of these 
deep waters. You will get lost in the perplex- 
ing currents of economic theory for which you 
have no chart. You will get into difficulties, 
provoke resentments, rouse storms, risk rocks. 
Ts the Church to hoist the flag of ‘ Safety first,’ 
which never carried a true man anywhere except 
into a back-water? The Church is out in the 
world to change the world. She has something 
to say even in the region of economics, for in all 
economics there is a human factor, a spiritual 
factor, which needs to be taken into account. 
Let the tides of faith and hope lift and carry 
us; never mind where they take us. They 
will certainly take us into deep and often 
bitter waters; for that is where they carried 
Christ. 


4. This word has something to say to us about 
the great adventure of death. There is a 
Christ-created instinct which tells us death is 
only another bit of the great voyage of life. It 
leads to no still haven, but to a wider ocean of 
unimaginable adventure and discovery. This is 
Tennyson’s view of death. It is not reaching 


1 International Missionary Council, at Jerusalem. 
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a harbour, but putting out to sea. Do some 
of us fear this experience for ourselves or for 
those who have gone from us through great 
waters into the deep? They have gone to do 
business there, and there they see the works and 
wonders of the Lord. 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only. 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee, and 
thou with me ; 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet 
dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


O my brave soul ! 

O farther, farther sail ! 

O daring joy, but safe; are they not all the 
seas of God ? 


Priest and King 


Ps. cx. 1.—‘ The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ 


Tuis jubilant and magnificent Psalm opens 
with a passage which was taken possession of 
by the Apostles so long ago, in the name of their 
Lord, that it has lost any suggestion of foreign- 
ness; and just as some of our older colonies 
have acquired a look of England overseas, so 
do we welcome these verses as if they were an 
outlying tract of the New Testament. They 
give a description of the King, set at God’s 
right hand, a Priest for ever, which in itself is 
great ; and yet, in the writer’s view, it was only 
a preparation for something else. These things 
were spoken of Him that faith might have a 
chance ; for what possessed the poet was not 
that his King was great and highly favoured, 
but that a King so great would go far and that 
of His conquests there would be no end. It is 
through getting big thoughts of the King that 
men are prepared to cherish worthier expecta- 
tions with regard to the Kingdom. 

If it is asked what King is meant, the answer 
must be that we here have not a portrait but 
an ideal, which embodies the dream of those 
who trusted God one day to give them a ruler 
who should be all that a king can be to men. 
The Psalm falls into two portions, the first 
concerning His dignity, and the second His 
destiny. 
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1. His Digmity.—As to the dignity of the 
King the writer makes three assertions :— 

(1) When he comes the King will be accepted 
by God and made associate in God’s own rule. 
‘ Jehovah said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand.’ The Chronicler says of Solomon 
that ‘he sat on the throne of Jehovah as king’ ; 
and any pious Israelite might have said the 
same of any ruler of David’s house. Behind 
the actual occupant of the throne there was 
always a more majestic Potentate, who allowed 
men, erring and short-lived, to play for a while 
the part which was His by right. Each held the 
place for a while, unable to continue because 
of weakness, but through all the failures and 
vacillations of human governors devout souls 
looked up to their true Monarch. ‘ To sit on the 
throne of the Lord ’—that has a sound of great- 
ness, but when it is searched there is more of 
humiliation than of splendour in it; for the 
throne is God’s, and the occupant is, at best, 
a feeble and dim-sighted man, who, in all he 
does, suggests his unlikeness to the true King. 

But what the poet speaks of is not a mere 
official dignity, which could pass from unworthy 
father to unworthy son ; it is a personal dignity, 
peculiar to Him who holds it. Such fitness has 
this King for the task of ruling men, and such 
sympathy with the aims and thoughts of God, 
that God can single Him out among His fellows 
to be partner in His own work of rule. The 
New Testament writers applied this word 
peculiarly to the exaltation of Christ, but we 
need to remember that He claimed to be a 
King before His death and resurrection. 

{| * What is to hinder this man from govern- 
ing?’ says Carlyle of the Abbot Samson. 
‘There is in him what far transcends all ap- 
prenticeships ; in the man himself there exists a 
model of governing, something to govern by. 
He has the living ideal of a governor in him.’ 

‘Sit at my right hand.’ The phrase carries 
with it a grand suggestion of repose. There 
is no strength in the world but of God, and 
wherever there arises any contrast or clashing 
of wills there, at once, is weakness. The true 
King is content that His battles should be 
taken out of His hands, and that the victory 
when it comes should be God’s victory and not 
His own. Inferior men may be restless, as 
they take on themselves the burden of the 
world and its future, striking in hotly in defence 
of their view of truth, and growing troubled 
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and dejected when that view does not make 
way. But in the true Master of men there is a 
superlative trust in God; He suffers His own 
effort and His own message to pass into the 
sum of God’s providential forces which are 
working for new heavens and a new earth. 
Peter speaks of Jesus ‘ sitting at the right hand 
of God, expecting,’ which is a word of admonition 
for all unquiet minds, so ludicrously solicitous 
about the interests and the work of God. But, 
while He was still on earth, Jesus suffered God 
to fight His battles for Him. He believed in 
powers which work slowly and without noise, 
and He knew the rest of heart of those who wait 
for God. 

(2) The second point of dignity is the priest- 
hood. ‘Jehovah hath sworn and will not 
repent, thou art a priest for ever on my account 
(i.e., because I will have it so), another Melchi- 
zedek.’ In history we see in many forms the 
attempt of kings to invade the province of the 
priest, or to annex the other authority to their 
own. The medieval emperor was a deacon in 
the Roman Church, just as the Pope, on his 
side, was a great secular prince. In Israel, too, 
the king had something of priestly rank, as the 
Emperor of China used to have. But it is of 
no such fictitious dignity that mention is here 
made. ‘Thou art a priest of my making,’ 
says God, ‘another Melchizedek.’ Professor 
Davidson comments on the picture which is 
given us of Melchizedek: * He passes over the 
stage a king, a priest, living; that sight of him 
is all we ever get. He is hike a portrait having 
always the same qualities, presenting always 
the same aspect, looking down on us always 
with the same eyes, which turn and follow us 
wherever we may stand—always royal, always 
priestly, always individual, and neither receiving 
nor imparting what he is, but being all in virtue 
of himself.’ In this King who is to come there 
will be a priestly quality, which will not be 
justified by any technical test of inheritance or 
of consecration, for all such tests are irrelevant 
in his case. ‘ He is a priest for ever’; as long 
as He lives, He is admitted to secrets, and He 
touches, as by deeper right, things which are 
shut to other men. The Baptist confessed that 
dignity in Jesus, “I have need to be baptised 
of thee’; and to the whole company of faithful 
men this has been He through whom they have 
believed in God. 

(3) The third point is the joyous recognition 
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of His people. ‘Thy people offer themselves 
willingly in the day of thy muster; in holy, 
beautiful array they come, fresh, young and 
countless, like dew from the womb of the 
morning.’ This is a matter less high and serious 
than those which have gone before; and yet, 
in the view of the poet, there was promise in the 
fact that there were no pressed men or mercen- 
aries in the King’s army. 

4, An ironic historian sets side by side 
Frederick the Great’s account of the perform- 
ance of his troops in one battle and a home let- 
ter of a recruit engaged in it. ‘ Never,’ says 
Frederick, ‘ have my troops done such marvels 
in point of gallantry, never since it has been my 
honour to lead them.’ And the soldier tells his 
squalid story of men driven into battle with 
blows from sergeants’ canes, skulking, when 
they could, behind walls, and taking the oppor- 
tunity of passing through a vineyard to desert 
in scores. Frederick won many battles, but he 
won them in spite of a detestable system ; this 
poet finds a promise of triumph for his King in 
the glad loyalty with which He inspires His 
soldiers. 

There are many roots of courage. The 
greatest commanders inspire their men with 
such a belief in their leader and his fortunes as 
banishes the very thought of defeat. That 
quaint hero, Captain John Brown, looked in 
another quarter for the reinforcement of cour- 
age; when he was asked why superior numbers 
had failed to hold their own against him, he said 
he supposed it was * because they lacked a cause.’ 
When the time comes few men are found willing 
to lay down their lives in defence of what they 
know to be wrong. Then there is patriotism, 
the sense which men have of all they owe to 
their native land. And deeper than any is the 
religious emotion. ‘I raised such men,’ said 
Cromwell, ‘ as had the fear of God before them, 
as made some conscience of what they did; 
and from that day forward, I must say they 
were never beaten.’ There is good assurance 
as regards the issue of a campaign when the 
soldiers have a worthy spirit. ‘They offer 
themselves willingly,’ says this man, talking of 
the dim battle of the future, whose battlefield 
is as broad as the face of the world. 

‘| ‘ A terrible fight against God is going on,’ 
said Pére Didon, ‘ and brave soldiers are needed 
to meet it. I intend to be one of these heroes.’ 

‘They come in holy, beautiful garments.’ 
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The phrase is a further description of the army 
mustering to march forth to -battle for the 
King. It seems to say that the people following 
the Priest-King are themselves priests, just as 
in Revelation (xix. 13, 14) we read, ° He is 
arrayed in a garment sprinkled with blood, and 
the armies which followed him were clothed in 
fine linen, white and pure.’ Christina Rossetti 
comments on the strangeness of such armour 
against cut of sword and thrust of spear. But 
the suggestion is that the soldiers have one heart 
with their Leader, and are great in consecration 
like Himself. The one priestly sacrifice worth 
speaking of which men can render is the offering 
of a heart given willingly to the Divine service ; 
and that cause is sure to prevail which can count 
on volunteers of that complexion. This poet 
was persuaded that his King would go far 
because of the temper of the people. ‘ They 
offer themselves willingly ; in holy, beautiful 
garments they come, fresh, young, countless like 
dew at the dawn.’ 
An host 

Innumerable as the stars of night 

Or stars of morning, dewdrops, which the sun 

Impearls on every leaf and every flower.t 


2. His Destiny.—And so we come to the 
destiny of the King, which corresponds to His 
dignity and is assured by it. 

Lasting dominion anywhere must rest not on 
force but on character, and the more deeply this 
man considered the character of his King the 
surer he became of the final issue. There is ‘a 
vast wild world of sorrow’ upon earth; there 
are powers of despair and defiance, old habits 
and private interests which withstand the King- 
dom of God, and even for the Prince of Peace 
there is a battle to fight. Nothing is done 
without the clash of wills when men’s reluctance 
to change and their self-complacence and their 
instinctive avoidance of God are challenged. 
It is power against power, a long dumb wrestle, 
with each side putting forth all the resource 
which it can muster; soon or late it comes to 
that. Wherever wrong is found, there a man 
must be prepared to measure himself with it, 
and ‘try,’ in Carlyle’s phrase, ‘ whether he is 
stronger or it.’ It is never an easy matter to 
fight a battle through, and in these more 
intimate wrestlings against sin in every form 
nothing counts except what the combatant is. 

1 Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 744. 
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ex. 4 


And the poet, recognizing that, was of good 
courage for the cause which had such a Champion. 

Each age has its own impulse which carries it 
a little way, and then there is the temptation to 
relax and to rest in what has been attained, as 
if that were the measure of the thought of God. 
But with another age a new call has come and 
courage to deal with it. Men have not come to 
the end of the warfare to which Christ has 
committed them. The gospel has a promise 
for every creature under heaven; it has an 
application to every variety of condition; it 
proves its power in men of every age. It starts 


each epoch and each century with renewed | 


ardour and redoubled vigour. The things that 
have been are the pale shadows of things which 
are to be. But every victory over sin in present 
or in future has its explanation in the greatness 
of the heart of the Redeemer, who still passes 
undiscouraged on His way. 


Priesthood 


Ps. ex. 4.—‘ The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.’ 


WHEN St Paul enumerates the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit to the Church he says that God gave some 
apostles, some prophets, some pastors and 
teachers ; but he does not say, ‘ He gave some 
priests.’ There is not a word in the New 
Testament about any order of priests. We 
hear of bishops and presbyters, who seem to 
have held the same office under a different 
name, and of deacons; but we hear nothing of 
priests. What place does a priest, then, hold 
in the Church of Christ ? 


1. The profession of priest is one of the oldest 
in the world. Since religion is practically uni- 
versal, we find priests everywhere and in all 
times. There are many kinds of religion, good, 
bad, and indifferent ; but nearly all have their 
priests. At the bottom of the ladder we have 
the medicine men, magicians, and sorcerers, 
who plunder and terrorize savage tribes. It is 
indeed a sinister record, we are obliged to own, 
which attaches to the profession. The priest 
has generally fostered the superstitious fears of 
mankind, and he is responsible for most of the 
horrors which make the life of the savage so 
unlike the ideal pictures which have been drawn 
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of it. Nor has he done much better in more 
civilized societies. Who but he is responsible 
for the burning of thousands of harmless old 
women as witches, all through the middle ages ; 
for the persecution and cruel deaths of the 
countless victims of the Inquisition; for the 
horrors of the wars of religion, and—to turn to 
his less violent exploits—for the ingenious 
system of indulgences, and ‘ Purgatory Pick- 
purse,’ as Latimer called it? And still at the 
present day, it is to be feared, the word ‘ priest ’ 
suggests to the average layman either a narrow- 
minded bigot or a worldly and ambitious self- 
seeker. 

Even as guardians of Divine truth, the record 
of the priesthood has not been, on the whole, a 
good one. The typical priest is never happier 
than when he has a prophet to stone. The 
only place in the Old Testament in which priest 
and prophet are represented as agreeing is when 
“the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means.’ Nor can we forget 
the part taken by the chief priests in the 
greatest of all the crimes in history. 


2. Is this the whole story? If so, we had 
better banish the word ‘ priest’ as the name of 
an accursed thing. But no; the name is after 
all a title of honour. Jesus Christ Himself is 
called in the New Testament our great High 
Priest. Christians are called a royal priesthood : 
Christ is said to have made us all kings and 
priests to God the Father. Plainly, it is good 
to be a priest, though history has shown that 
to be a bad priest is to be the most hateful thing 
that a man can be. 

What is the essential idea of a priest? The 
priest is an ambassador between God and man 
—nota mediator. That office has been assumed 
once for all by One who alone is able to exercise 
it, One who is both God and man. But an 
ambassador: one who by virtue of his office is 
invested with a dignity which he could not 
claim on his own merits; one who has cre- 
dentials and a mission—the guardian and inter- 
preter of august traditions. The traditions in 
his case are, or should be, part of the stored 
wisdom of humanity in Divine things—the 
experience of God’s saints in their dealings with 
God. These hard-won spiritual gains need a 
custodian; the highest flights of the human 
spirit are not repeated every day, and their 
results may easily be lost. 
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There are true and false priests, and they 
are as far apart as heaven and hell. The false 
priest desires that men should remain bound 
till he comes to set them free. He is a jealous 
monopolist. He will plunder his people, like 
the sons of Eli; he will sacrifice the innocent 
blood, like Caiaphas, to maintain the supposed 
interests of the Church; he will buy the gift 
of God to sell it at a profit, like Simon Magus. 
But the true priest is a born teacher and healer. 
He has studied temptation; he knows how to 
help the sick and sorry ; he can put his finger on 
the place and say, * Thou ailest here and here, 
and by doing this and that thou shalt find relief.’ 
A Divine compassion impels him to lavish 
himself and his gifts on all who need him. He 
teaches and he heals because he cannot help it 
—necessity is laid upon him—yea, woe is me 
(he says) if I preach not the gospel. Much of 
his influence is unconscious. Of such a one 
the question was put to a labourer in his parish 
whether Mr So-and-So had done any good. 
‘IT never saw that man cross the common 
yonder,’ was the answer, ‘ without being the 
better for it.” To such a priest men and women 
will go and open their griefs because they know 
that his one desire will be to help them. They 
know that he will be far too eager to find a cure 
for the disease to be shocked at its symptoms. 
He knows something of the heights and depths 
of human nature, and will bring knowledge as 
well as sympathy to his labour of love. 


3. It goes without saying that every honest 
clergyman longs to be a priest of this kind. But 
this grace is not given in full measure to all. 
Nor is it by any means confined to ordained 
ministers of the gospel. In the Church of Christ 
the grace of the priestly office is not reserved 
for any sex or profession. We have, indeed, a 
duly accredited order of ministers, whose duty 
it 1s to exercise the public priestly functions in 
the name of the whole Church. But the most 
sacred privilege of the priest, that of ministering 
to a soul diseased, of bringing comfort and health 
and strength to those who need it, is a grace 
which the Holy Spirit scatters broadcast in the 
Church, giving it to very many persons, in very 
different degrees. This power of helping others 
in their spiritual life, of lifting them up when 
they have fallen, of encouraging them when 
they are faint, and showing them the right 
path when they are in doubt, is the most blessed 
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gift which God gives to any man ; and of course 
it is given to be used. 

The priesthood of the laity is not an empty 
phrase. ‘ We have all a cure of souls,’ says 
Amiel, ‘and every man is a priest.’ Every one 
who is quite sincere—sincere in his wish to help, 
without any thought of self, and sincere in his 
own life—can exercise this gift. But undoubt- 
edly those only can work wonders of spiritual 
healing who have lived much in the company 
of Jesus Christ. Take this illustration: a 
copy of a masterpiece, made in the picture- 
gallery itself, commands a very high price. A 
copy of that copy, however skilfully executed, 
may be had for a much more moderate figure. 
It is not easy to say what is wanting, but some- 
how the subtlest part of the spirit of the original 
has evaporated. We seem to observe the same 
thing in human beings. Every now and then 
we encounter a man or woman whose character 
shows a freshness, a fearlessness, a freedom 
from conventionality, combined with humility, 
reverence, and patience, which makes us feel, 
‘This is a copy of the original; this character 
draws its inspiration from the fountain-head, 
from the mind of Christ Himself.” What such 
men do for their generation is known but little 
to themselves; it is known in part by some 
grateful hearts ; it is known fully by God alone. 

{| It was said of the famous preacher, Robert- 
son of Brighton, * The Incarnation was to him 
the centre of all history, the blossoming of 
humanity. He did not speak much of loving 
Christ; his love was fitly mingled with the 
veneration which makes love perfect ; he paused 
before he spoke His name in common talk ; 
for what that name meant had become the 
central thought of his intellect, and the deepest 
realization of his spirit. The Incarnation, 
Atonement, and Resurrection of Christ were 
not dogmas to him. He was daily realizing 
them: they were in him a life, a power, a light.’ 


Who is God’s chosen priest ? 
He, who on Christ stands waiting day and night, 
Who traced His holy steps, nor ever ceased, 
From Jordan banks to Bethphage height : 


Who hath learn’d lowliness 
From his Lord’s cradle, patience from His cross ; 
Whom poor men’s eyes and hearts consent to 
bless ; 
To whom, for Christ, the world is loss ; 
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Who both in agony 
Hath seen Him and in glory ; and in both 
Own’d Him divine, and yielded, nothing loth, 
Body and soul, to live and die, 


In witness of his Lord, 
In humble following of his Saviour dear : 
This is the man to wield th’ unearthly sword, 
Warring unharm’d with sin and fear.} 


Wayside Brooks 


Ps. cx. 7.—‘ He shall drink of the brook in the way : 
therefore shall he lift up the head.’ 


In the latter part of the Psalm the King is re- 
presented as engaged in conflict. At a wayside 
stream he quenches his thirst, and is thus 
enabled to continue with revived ardour the 
pursuit of the enemy. ‘ He shall drink of the 
brook in the way ; therefore shall he lift up the 
head.’ In the olden days of warfare and trouble 
what a thing of beauty and blessing was the 
brook by the way! And to-day, as yesterday, 
it is a true and lovely symbol of all those in- 
fluences, natural and spiritual, which refresh 
and renew the inner life. What are some of 
these influences ? 


1. Nature——In one of his letters, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne speaks about bathing himself in 
‘the refreshing waters of solitude and open-air 
Nature, and there is no season of the year in 
which we may not find this source of rest and 
refreshment for the mind and heart. To be 
in love with this beautiful world is to be at the 
secret source of many a noble pleasure. It is 
true, Nature does not yield the sympathy which 
the passionate human heart requires, but in- 
sensibly she helps her lovers to bear their 
burdens and to find rest in God. We are 
quickened and comforted by outward things 
more than we know. The sun and moon and 
stars, unaffected by our little controversies, 
rebuke and soothe us as we gaze on their 
tranquil glory. The mountains bring peace, 
and our fretfulness is carried away by the 
rushing river at our feet. Not only in the 
synagogue did Jesus find refreshment, but in 
the lilies of the field, in the sunset sky, among 
the hills, and by the lake of Galilee. 

1 J. Keble. 
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§| In his suggestive journal, Amiel, describing 
a country walk taken when a dark and troubled 
mood was upon him, writes: ‘ The sunlight, the 
green leaves, the sky, all whispered to me, “ Be 
of good cheer and courage, poor wounded 
one!”’ 
When the rose is shed, 
When love lies dead, 
And the wounded heart is bleeding ; 
Tell not thy tears 
In human ears, 
None knows what thou art needing. 


But up to the hills 
Where the torrent fills 
With storms of the winter’s brewing, 
Close in the clasp 
Of Nature’s grasp, 
There tell thy heart’s undoing. 


Cheek laid on cheek, 
Whisper, not speak, 
While salt the tear is falling. 
Oh, soft her arm, 
Her bosom warm 
To him who hears her calling ! 


Let us make the most and the best of this 
source of refreshment and renewal. We are 
sent into the world, not only to solve its prob- 
lems, fight its battles, and put away its sin by 
the sacrifice of ourselves, but to find joy and 
rest ; and, through rest and joy, the deepening 
and enlargement of our life. There is a religious 
as well as an irreligious worldliness. All things 
are yours . . . the world . . . and things 
present.’ 


2. Books.—In the familiar saying of Herder, 
in his last illness: ‘Give me a great thought, 
that I may refresh myself with it,’ we find the 
suggestion of a second source of refreshment and 
renewal. We have at our constant command 
the greatest thought, the highest wisdom, the 
finest feeling of the teachers and leaders of 
mankind. If the supreme test of inspiration 
be the power to inspire, then, how many inspir- 
ing books it is, or may be, our privilege to know 
—books which transfigure the world to our 
thought, give a noble and Divine interpretation 
to life, furnish the mind with new interests, 
refresh and renew the heart, and are an open 
road to the purest and most enduring of earthly 
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enjoyments. The joy which Longfellow said 
he found in the sympathetic study of Dante is 
within reach of all. Almost any day and hour 
we may leave the hot and dusty highway and 
the field of contention for the peace and fresh- 
ness of some great book that ministers to all 
that is best in us. 

4] Reading has been the chief pleasure of 
my life. It has given me so much pleasure 
that I feel that I am in danger of falling into 
extravagance when I speak of it. The pleasure 
has gone on increasing, and is stronger now than 
ever. Of many things we grow weary in the 
course of years, but nowadays I have a greater 
happiness in reading than ever I had before, 
and I am thankful that this is so. For reading 
is not an expensive nor an unreachable pleasure. 
It is within the power of all to get the joy of 
reading, and the independence of reading, for 
it means a great deal of independence and 
separation from care. Besides, it is an elevat- 
ing pleasure if the books are rightly chosen, 
and ought to brighten and elevate and purify 
the character.t 


3. The Home.—The wise and religious culture 
of the home affections will disclose many brooks 
by the way, full of the very water of life that 
flows from the throne and heart of God. When 
the Heavenly Father ordained that we should 
live in families, He placed within our reach 
sources of happiness and strength that from 
age to age have been as springs in the desert. 
It is in the home we must seek to cherish and 
renew our best hfe. We are far from having 
exhausted its possibilities. We lose much that 
is refreshing indeed if we neglect to cultivate 
its quiet and simple pleasures. We must not 
get too fond of outside excitements, and sacrifice 
the family to week-end change, to evenings at 
concerts, theatres, cinemas, and the like. Let 
us have as many quiet evenings and quiet 
Sundays at home as we possibly can. 

*| John Richard Green wrote just before his 
death: ‘What seems to me to grow fairer as 
life goes by, is just the love and tenderness of 
it, the laughter of little children, the simple 
talk by the fireside, and the quiet, helpful com- 
panionship of true and tried friends.’ 


4. Sympathy. What do we live for, if not 
to make life less difficult for each other?’ is a 
1 William Robertson Nicoll, 152. 
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saying of George Eliot’s that indicates another 
pure and unfailing source of refreshment and 
renewal. Sympathy gives us new interests. 
It is impossible to feel life dull and vacant if we 
fill it with unselfish cares and helpful activities. 
We must have our share of the sorrow and 
bitterness of life, and grow familiar with the pain 
of sacrifice. It is a discipline we cannot spare. 
But in our darkest and most depressed hours 
there is always one source of comfort nigh at 
hand—we can do something for others. There 
may be seasons when we cannot find help 
for ourselves, but there is no season when we 
cannot give help. 


5. Religion.— There is a river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God, the 
holy place of the tabernacles of the most high.’ 
We must seek, as our fathers did, the perennial 
springs of refreshment that are to be found in 
the private and public ordinances of religion. 
The excitements and exhaustions of modern 
life make this duty even more imperative. We 
do ourselves the greatest wrong, if we allow 
our activities to crowd meditation and prayer 
out of our days, and to rob us of the secret of 
rest in God. To have depth and elevation and 
tranquillity in life, and the aim kept high and 
the impulse true and steady, it is absolutely 
necessary for mind and heart to have constant 
access to the Source of inspiration. 

"| One Monday, more than twenty years ago, 
I was walking, between twelve and one o’clock, 
in a particularly unlovely suburb of Manchester. 
I was passing a bare open space, near a great 
ironworks, and some two hundred men and 
lads, out for their dinner-hour, were kicking 
footballs about. I looked at them, wondering 
why the Church so failed to win men to God, 
and what one could do to awaken religion in 
men and lads like these. Suddenly a football 
bounded almost to my feet, and a boy of nine- 
teen in blue cotton trousers followed it and, 
picking it up, kicked it back to his mates. As 
he did so he smiled at me, and I saw he was 
the lad who had served me that morning at 
the half-past seven celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. In those days ironworkers started at 
six a.m. every day except Monday, when the 
hour was nine a.m. Yet Johnny, who had to 
leave home at five-thirty a.m. on ordinary days 
to get to work, gave up one Monday a fortnight 
to serve at seven-thirty a.m., from the time 
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he left school till he married. And one day he 
said to me, after serving: ‘ It was beautiful in 
church to-day. I wish I could serve every day.’ 
What did the boy find beautiful in a dark, cold, 
dingy city church at eight o’clock on a drizzling 
November morning in Salford? No mere out- 
ward beauty, I am sure. Very early in life he 
could have made his own the words of the 
Psalmist : ‘ One thing have I desired of the Lord, 
which I will require ; even that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the fair beauty of the Lord, and to visit 
his temple.’ 1 


6. Christ's Fellowship.— Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ This invitation, so large and 
sweet and tender, and which needs to be made 
clear and impressive to each succeeding genera- 
tion, is an invitation to seek refreshment and 
renewal through trust and obedience. In the 
fellowship of Jesus Christ we lose our ignorant 
and guilty fears, and our selfish and vexing 
cares; we find a heavenly Father, we learn to 

1 Peter Green, Our Heavenly Father, 12. 
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take a gracious view of life, even of its hardest 
circumstances, and to be at peace with things ; 
we come to love the will of God, and to rejoice 
in the good of others as if it were our own; 
we enter into the Saviour’s sense of immortality, 
and are persuaded that in the body and out 
of the body we are compassed about by the 
atmosphere of Infinite Love. How the words 
spoken more than nineteen centuries ago near 
Jacob’s well interpret our spiritual experience 
to-day! ‘Whosoever drinketh of the water I 
shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life.’ 

{| ‘ Like a bee,’ says Frances Willard, in one 
of her letters, in which she refers to her wide 
range of reading, ‘like a bee that gathers from 
many fragrant gardens, but flies home to the 
same friendly and familiar hive, so I gather 
inspiration from all sources, but fly home to the 
sweetness and sanctity of the old faith that has 
been my shelter and solace for so long. Above 
all things and always, in my mentality and 
spirituality, I translate God into the terms of 
JESUS. I cannot rest except there!’ 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


Ps, exi. 10.—* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ 


Tuis aphorism expresses what was evidently 
an agreed conclusion among the wise of ancient 
Israel. That it was a current saying is apparent 
from the fact that it is repeatedly quoted. In 
particular it forms the conclusion of the mag- 
nificent twenty-eighth chapter of the Book of 
Job. There we have an impressive description 
of man’s wide-ranging and adventurous search. 
He brings to light all the hid treasures of the 
earth; but wisdom, whose price is above 
rubies, still eludes him. None but God knows 
the secret of it, and from Him alone can man 
receive it. ‘ Unto man he saith, Behold, the 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to de- 
part from evil is understanding.’ 

Let us consider, then, what this wisdom is 
whose foundation or first principle is the fear 
of the Lord. 


Vol. XXITI.—B 
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WIspoM 


Wisdom is to be clearly distinguished from 
mere knowledge or cleverness. It is quite 
another thing from the accumulation of learn- 
ing. A man may be very learned and very 
clever, yet far from wise. It was said of 
James I. of England that he was ‘the wisest 
fool in Christendom.’ In his early years his 
tutors had crammed his head with all the 
learning of his time; he was proud of it and 
loved to make a display of it; but for all that 
he was a fool. There was no balance in his 
judgment; what he lacked was sound sense, 
or what is here called wisdom. 

This at once suggests the question whether 
this age of ours, which is so learned and so 
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clever, is also really wise. We pride ourselves 
on having surpassed all previous ages in our 
accumulations of knowledge, in our discoveries, 
in our marvellous cleverness in adapting and 
controlling the forces of Nature to our use. 
But do we use them wisely? Are we better 
guides of our lives than our fathers were ? 
It may be doubted. It is certainly not to 
be taken for granted. The airman careering 
through square miles of sky would have seemed 
to our forefathers like a mighty angel or some 
divine being, but if he returns to earth to drink 
himself drunk or play the traitor to his wife 
and family, where is his wisdom? Still more, 
if he rains down death from the sky on a sleep- 
ing city his knowledge and cleverness become 
a curse rather than a blessing, and his work 
devilish rather than human. 

‘Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers,’ 
wrote the poet Tennyson, as he surveyed with 
grave apprehension the rapid advance of science 
in the nineteenth century and the boundless 
hopes that were being built up on it. He 
foresaw man’s mastery of the air adding a new 
horror to war, and the exploitation of the people 
leading to revolution. All for lack of some 
principle of right guidance, which the Psalmist 
called wisdom. Other prophets of the age, like 
Ruskin and Carlyle, gave similar warnings, 
speaking of the peril of mighty nations going 
off the rails and working havoc in proportion 
to their strength and cleverness. Which things 
have come to pass in our day, as we all know 
to our sorrow. In the World War all man’s 
boasted knowledge and cleverness were used 
for his own destruction, and now, following 
upon the War, the world is weltering in a state 
of chaos. We see the nations floundering about, 
turning helplessly hither and thither, vainly 
seeking some guiding principle which will lead 
to an issue of peace. The tragic condition of 
the world confirms the verdict of Emil Brunner 
that “our time, which has made unparalleled 
progress in scientific knowledge, is perhaps 
farther away from truth than any previous 
age.’ 2 

Thus it would appear that wisdom has not 
only an intellectual but, predominantly, a moral 
quality in it. It has its seat in the heart and 
conscience even more than in the head. It is 
inseparably joined to goodness. This has been 


1 Locksley Hall. 
2 Theology of Crisis, 23. 
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clearly seen and proclaimed by all the great 
teachers of the world. Homer sang, 


Never, never, wicked man was wise, 
and our own Cowper declares, 


Wisdom and goodness are twin-born, one heart 
Must hold both sisters, never seen apart.” 


The philosophers have followed Plato in 
defining wisdom as the supremacy of reason 
over spirit and appetite, the vision of the true 
end of man, for the sake of which the lower 
passions must be held in check. ‘ Wisdom,’ 
says the Roman moralist, ‘does not show itself 
so much in precept as in life, in a firmness of 
mind and mastery of appetite. It teaches us 
to do as well as to talk; and to make our 
actions and our words all of a colour.’ ? Surely 
this is the very thing we all need, both men and 
nations, this guiding principle, this power to 
order life aright, to curb unruly passion, and let 
truth and reason reign. 


II 
Tue Fear or THE Lorp 


When we understand the essentially moral 
quality of wisdom, then we see how near akin 
it must be to the fear of God. The fear of 
God is a natural and universal instinct in the 
human heart. At first it may be a dark and 
gloomy fear, an abject terror of the Great 
Unknown, a slavish prostration of man’s spirit 
in presence of an Unseen Power. God has often 
been conceived as a wholly mysterious Being, 
uncanny and awe-inspiring, whose dreadful acts 
are utterly incalculable, and of whom man has 
reason to beware. It is doubtful if, apart from 
revelation, the average human mind ever rises 
above this superstitious fear. 

It hardly needs to be said that the Psalmist’s 
thought is infinitely loftier, purer and more 
joyous. The fear of God becomes a nobler 
sentiment in proportion as God is better known. 
It is the Lord Jehovah whom the Psalmist has 
in mind and whose fear is in his heart. He 
was not an unknown God, but the God of 
Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob. ‘ He 


1 Odyssey, ii. 320. 2 Hxpostulation. 
3 Seneca, Hpisiles, 20. 
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made known his ways unto Moses, his acts 
unto the children of Israel.’ He had expressed 
His will in the Law given at Sinai. He had 
shown Himself to be the living God, actively 
concerned with the whole life of His people and 
of the world. He had appeared as Revealer 
and Redeemer, whose guidance and grace could 
ever be relied upon. Towards Him His people 
could look with trust and confidence. The fear 
of the Lord which is so conspicuous an element 
in the religion of the Old Testament is no 
slavish fear, but a reverent regard for God’s 
holy will, and a noble dread of transgressing 
His commandments. 

Now this fear of the Lord is by no means done 
away in Christ, but is still further elevated and 
purified. There are impulsive preachers of love 
who would expunge the word ‘ fear’ from the 
Christian vocabulary. They quote with em- 
phasis the text that ‘ perfect love casteth out 
fear,’ which doubtless will be found true when 
at last we reach the heights of perfect love. 
But in the New Testament there are abundant 
references to the fear of God, and not least 
in the teaching of our Lord Himself. While 
revealing God as our loving Heavenly Father, 
He does not suffer us to forget that our lives 
are in His hand, and that He has power over 
our eternal destiny. The disciples are warned 
not to fear men but only God, and with solemn 
emphasis Jesus repeats, ‘ Yea, J say unto you, 
fear him.’ The thought of this gave an added 
urgency to the Apostolic message, revealing as 
it did the gravity of the issues that were at 
stake. ‘Knowing the fear of the Lord we 
persuade men.’ ‘ Wherefore let us have grace, 
whereby we may serve God acceptably with 
reverence and godly fear; for our God is a 
consuming fire.’ This last is specially signi- 
ficant. Moses of old had said to the people of 
Israel, ‘ The Lord thy God is a consuming fire.’ 
Now the Apostle significantly confirms that 
word as still valid for Christian faith, saying, 
‘Our God (the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ) is a consuming fire.’ 

The fear of God, then, is not made obsolete 
by the gospel. He with whom we have to do 
is still the living God, the Creator and Ruler of 
the world, who is working out His purpose and 
whose holy will must prevail. It is of Him that 
our Lord bids us.stand in awe, for all who resist 
must be broken and destroyed. But still more 
He teaches that God is to be feared as a loving 


Father and a Saviour. Fear is due to a father 
from his children, in the sense that they owe 
him a reverent regard, a respect for his will, a 
sensitive shrinking from anything that would 
hurt or offend. This fear which is born of love 
is far more powerful, more binding, more 
scrupulous than any slavish fear. And it binds 
the children of God to their Heavenly Father. 
‘We have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear.’ Thank God for that deliver- 
ance! We no longer dread the rod of the task- 
master, the “‘hangman’s whip’ that Burns 
sneered at. But in the spirit of sonship there 
is a nobler fear, the fear of breaking this happy 
fellowship and of bringing a cloud over the 
Father’s face. 


III 
THe First PrincIPLe 


Now this reverent fear of God, the holy and 
loving Father revealed in Christ, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. It is the first principle, the 
groundwork, the foundation of all right living, 
the most vital element in the well-being of each 
individual and of society. ‘ All real joy and 
power of progress in humanity,’ wrote Ruskin, 
* depend on finding something to reverence, and 
all the baseness and misery of humanity begin 
in a habit of disdain.’+ And to the same effect 
are the words of Gladstone, ‘ Without a great 
stock of reverence, mankind, as I believe, will 
go to the bad.’ 2 

Weall realize the importance of first principles. 
They are like the foundations of a house upon 
which the whole structure depends. Unless 
the foundation be well and truly laid all the 
subsequent building is vain. The higher it 
ascends, the mightier will be its downfall in 
the end. So is it with all those systems of 
thought and theories of life which men build 
up and in which from time to time they find 
their spiritual home. The ancient astronomers 
attained to a wonderful knowledge of the stars. 
After prolonged study they formulated an 
elaborate theory to explain the complicated 
motions of all the heavenly bodies. The 
Ptolemaic system was a product of immense 
ingenuity, a wonderful triumph of human 
intelligence. But it had one fatal error. It 
was based on a wrong first principle. It took 


1 Crown of Wild Olive, § 137. 
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for granted at the outset that this earth of ours 


is the centre round which all the heavenly 
bodies revolve. And this initial error vitiated 
the whole system, because everything was seen 
from a wrong standpoint. No subsequent 
elaboration or development could remedy the 
defect. A new beginning had to be made, and 
an altogether fresh system of knowledge built 
on a truer foundation. 

It is no uncommon thing to find human 
thought and action vitiated in this way. Many 
systems are what one might call geocentric, 
making this lower world the centre of all 
existence; others one might call egocentric, 
making self and not God the centre. All such 
systems are fundamentally wrong, and no 
matter what brilliance and energy may be 
devoted to their construction they are doomed 
to fall. 
human genius and energy, but what good came 
of it either to himself or to the world? He made 
the fatal error of taking no account of God. 
God, he said was on the side of the big battalions, 
meaning thereby that the big battalions were 
the determining element and God was neglig- 
ible. But in the end his big battalions were 
broken, and he died a captive and an exile. In 
our own day the mightiest military power in 
the world, basing itself confidently on the 
principle that ‘ might is right,’ suffered a terrible 
downfall, because the foundation on which it 
built had given way. 

But we need not go to other lands and to 
other times for our examples. Have we not 
been made to realize that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with our whole western 
civilization? With what proud confidence it 
was built up, and what a splendid edifice it was, 
while it stood firm! And there seemed no 
reason why it should not stand and grow for 
ever. We were assured that our age had far 
surpassed all previous times, and that now the 
world had entered on an era of illimitable pro- 
egress. Then came the War, and following upon 
the War came Revolution and financial chaos. 
Who is so blind as not to see the judgment 
of God in all this? Is not the lesson plain to 
be read? Our civilization was based upon 
materialism, and when we say that we put our 
finger on the root evil which brought about its 
fall. Ours was, in the language of the econ- 
omists, ‘ the acquisitive age,’ the age when man’s 
supreme lust was to possess, when mammon was 
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his God. Without doubt this false first principle 
vitiated all life, both individual and social. Its 
bitter fruits were selfishness and greed, jealousy 
and hatred, the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, stirring up class war and racial enmity, 
the fierce struggle for territory and markets 
leading to international strife and all confusion. 
The dreadful chaos of to-day is represented in 
some quarters as the manifest bankruptcy of 
the capitalistic system, but it is more than 
that. It is a demonstration of the bankruptcy 
of every system that fails to take account of 
God. 

It is still as utterly true as in the Psalmist’s 
day that ‘the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’ Here we find the great first 
principle which must permeate all right thinking 
and right living. Here is the divine light which 
illuminates the world, the central standpoint 
from which all things are seen in their due 
proportions. God is the living God who is 
actively concerned in all the affairs of men. 
He is the Ruler of the world, and His writ 
runs through all the length and breadth of it. 
We early learn to respect His laws in the natural 
world. The man who would disregard them, 
and try to live and thrive in spite of them, 
would be checked and thwarted at every turn, 
and would come to a speedy end. But God’s 
laws which govern the moral world are no less 
to be held in reverence. ‘ As the Lord liveth,’ 
the ancient prophets were wont to say when 
they would confirm an indubitable truth; and 
we may be sure that while there is a living God 
He will rule in the affairs of men, and will not 
suffer His holy laws to be broken. with impunity. 
Further, He graciously comes to us as Revealer 
and Redeemer, bringing sure guidance and 
heavenly help. How could any man or any 
people hope to prosper while neglecting that ? 
Socrates in his dying hour reflected on the possi- 
bility of some divine word being revealed for 
man’s guidance, but to him it was only a dim 
hope, and altogether too good to be true. What 
would he have thought of those to whom such 
a sure word of salvation had come, and who 
turned away from it, and refused its guidance ? 
It would doubtless have seemed to him incred- 
ible folly, and he would have despaired of such 
people ever coming to any good. The Psalmist 
sings, ‘ Thou through Thy commandments hast 
made me wiser than mine enemies. . . . I have 
more understanding than all my teachers, for 
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Thy testimonies are my meditation.’ It is no 
vain boast, for the unlettered believer who has 
the fear of God in his heart, and commits his 
way to Him has grasped the first principle of a 
higher wisdom than the world knows of. He 
will have right guidance where more learned 
and clever men go far astray. We are apt to 
exaggerate the difference between the learned 
and the unlearned judged by human standards. 
After all, our knowledge at the best is but a 
trifling thing. ‘Now we see through a glass 
darkly,’ even St Paul must confess, and he adds 
elsewhere, ‘ if any man thinketh that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought 
to know.’ Viewed from the height of heaven 
all earthly altitudes are reduced to insignifi- 
cance, and so all human knowledge, however 
wonderful it appears to us, must be in God’s 
sight of small account, and altogether insuffi- 
cient for the guidance of an immortal soul. 
Man’s search, as the Book of Job so eloquently 
teaches, however daring and adventurous it be, 
and however precious the hid treasures which it 
brings to light, can never of itself lead him to the 
place of wisdom. God alone knows the secret, 
and holds the key, and to man He says, ‘ The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom and to depart 
from evil is understanding.’ 

From all this it would appear that the 
Psalmist’s aphorism is not an unsupported 
deliverance of dogma, but a truth in full con- 
formity with human reason. The Psalmist, in 
fact, declares it to be so. The second half of 
the text may be rendered (as in Moffatt), ‘ it is 
sound sense for everyone.’ Surely it is sound 
sense for everyone to lay the foundation of his 
life in the fear of the Lord, to begin to build on 
Christ who is the rock. The Jewish people 
refused to build upon that rock, and went their 
own way, the blind leading the blind till at last 
they fell into the ditch, the deep and awful ditch 
of national overthrow. St Paul, by the grace 
of God, built on that rock, and he found that 
Christ was made to him not only ‘ sanctification 
and redemption,’ but also ‘ wisdom,’ for now he 
saw life clearly in its true course and heavenly 
end. Surely it is sound sense also for every 
nation and for the wide world. The fear of 
God is the ultimate social bond. Without that 
no civilization can stand. No matter how lofty 
its achievements it will prove to be but a Tower 
of Babel, whose end is confusion and overthrow. 
What folly, then, to think of making progress 
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by getting rid of God! The widespread dis- 
orders of our time should lead to saner thoughts, 
should humble and awaken us, should incline 
us to hearken to the prophet’s counsel, who 
said to a people that had forgotten God, ‘ Come, 
and let us return unto the Lord, for He hath 
torn, and He will heal us; He hath smitten, 
and He will bind us up.’ What way of escape 
shall the nations find, out of the present im- 
passe, but by laying the foundations of a new 
and better civilization in the fear of God? 
What we want, as Lord Bryce, one of the wisest 
of our statesmen said at the close of the War, 
is ‘a world of new and better men.’ Nothing 
less will serve, no change less radical, no state- 
craft however cunning. We need men with the 
fear of God deeply implanted in their hearts, 
men who know that their best wisdom comes 
from the guidance of Christ’s spirit, and that 
the supreme end in life is to do His will. Then 
we may hope, on such a foundation, to build a 
wiser, better and happier world. 
J. H. Morrison 


The Heart’s Confidence 


Ps. exii. 7.—‘ He shall not be afraid of evil tidings: his 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.’ 


Tuis Psalm and the one immediately preceding 
it appear to have been written by the same 
hand and probably at the same time, for they 
constitute a literary unit of great beauty and 
power. Psalm cxi. celebrates the greatness 
and goodness of God, while that which follows, 
and of which these words form a part, dwells 
upon the happy estate of the God-fearing man. 
The two complete each other. The former says : 
‘The works of the Lord are great, sought out 
of all them that have pleasure therein’; and 
then it proceeds to enumerate what His works 
are. The latter opens with the declaration : 
‘ Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord, that 
delighteth greatly in his commandments,’ and 
then goes on to show in what that blessedness 
consists. One of its features is described in 
these words, ‘ He shall not be afraid of evil 
tidings.’ To the righteous man there will be 
light in the dark days. It must be so. There 
could be nothing great, or beautiful, or noble, 
or inspiring, nothing glorious or of lasting 
worth, nothing to fire the heart and uplift the 
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soul, if God did not come to the help of those 
who put their trust in Him. 


1. Psalm ecxii. is a character sketch; it is 
the revelation of a righteous man—a man who 
is able to bear evil tidings without trembling 
and without panic, because he has confidence 
in God. It is an old picture, hundreds of years 
old, thousands of years old, and the probability 
is that the Psalmist knew this man. Such men 
are still living. But whether he did or not, it 
will be granted that he is a strong man. How 
are his strength and assurance to be accounted 
for? The secret of his fearlessness is that * His 
heart is fixed, trusting in the Lord.’ 

Men who are strong are always men who are 
fixed somewhere. They are men who have a 
conviction, which is part and parcel of them- 
selves, from which they cannot be separated by 
argument, whatever the circumstances of their 
lives. Sometimes these men are narrow, but 
they are wonderfully strong. Sometimes they 
are singularly obstinate, but they are splen- 
didly dependable. Sometimes their convictions 
resolve themselves into two or three great 
fundamental truths, and they are never moved 
from them. The fixed heart is the secret of 
courage. Courage is an affair of the heart ; 
that is the very meaning of the word; it is the 
consciousness of the heart that is fixed. The 
man not so fixed is weak, because he has laid 
hold upon nothing that is eternal and positive. 
Such a man drifts, is moved by every wind 
that sweeps over the surface of the sea. He 
may be full of power, full of activity in certain 
directions, but he lacks that secret strength 
which keeps him strong amid the storms of 
life. 


2. But the supreme value of this declaration, 
however, is that the Psalmist has defined the 
fixity, has explained what it really means in 
the case of this man. ‘ His heart is fixed, 
trusting wm the Lord. This man finds his 
strength in the fact that he maintains in his 
thinking at all times the central and funda- 
mental relationships of his life; he is trusting 
in the Lord. His heart is not fixed trusting 
in himself, but his heart is fixed trusting in 
the God to whom he himself is related. This 
man in a certain way has no confidence in 
himself, but he knows he can do his duty 
because God has made him for the doing of 
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it. This is not a self-centred but a God-centred 
man. Consequently he is a man who has 
found himself, who knows at once his power 
and his limitation, and, therefore, as to himself 
he is not afraid of evil tidings. 

4] Esther Salaman in her new book, describ- 
ing the experiences of a prosperous Jewish 
family in Little Russia at the time of the 
Revolution, gives us a striking picture of a 
venerable Jew who stands for all that is finest 
and purest in the Jewish faith. ‘My grand- 
father,’ says Thalia, ‘dressed as usual in a 
black frock-coat and silk cap, sat in his tall 
chair, rested and calm. He was the only one 
of us who had not broken the customary order 
of the day; he had spent it in reading the 
Talmud. Faced with poverty and persecution 
he is ready to say “‘my heart is fixed, trusting 
in the Lord.” Yet the old man indulges in 
no thoughtless optimism. “If the revolution 
miscarries,” he remarks, “we Jews will pay 
heavily for it.” 

‘We must thank Him and trust in Him,” 
mother said simply. 

‘“ Yes, my daughter, the God of Israel will 
guide us and help us.” ’ 4 

Nor is the fixity that characterizes the man 
described by the Psalmist that of confidence in 
circumstances. If a man sees only the things 
that are happening, then, if they are not going 
according to his idea, he is filled with fear, evil 
tidings render him hopeless. But if a man 
sees that there is a God controlling all circum- 
stances, then, though circumstances are char- 
acterized by turmoil, he is still unafraid. This 
man’s fight in life is not self versus circum- 
stances, but a man abiding in the Lord versus 
any unfriendly circumstance that may stride 
along his road. And he is not afraid, because 
he has been in communion with the holy, 
gracious, loving God. His is the calmness which 
comes from sharing the stronger life of another. 
Who has not had this experience even on the 
lower plane of human fellowships? It may 
be we are riven with uncertainties and beset 
with fears; but we pass into the presence and 
communion of some strong, serene man, and we 
drink his peace. One strong, quiet man, en- 
dowed with large understanding and splendid 
self-possession, can chase away the fears of a 
whole nation. How much more profoundly 
true is all this when we raise the relation to 

1 Two Silver Roubles. 
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our fellowship with God! The spirit grows 
faint and timid when we have no communion 
with God. But when we face our perils and 
sorrows in communion with the Lord, our 
uncertainties vanish, our sorrows are trans- 
formed, our slipping feet are steadied, and we 
are lifted above the cruel mercy of life’s tides 
of fortune or favour. 

4 J Mr C. F. Andrews tells+ this beautiful story 
of how his father and mother behaved when 
they lost all their money. The money belonged 
to his mother, and was held under a trust deed, 
the trustee being his father’s dearest friend. 
The latter speculated, lost the money, and 
absconded. ‘I can even now see my father’s 
anxious face during that terrible afternoon, 
and my mother trying to console him. . 
Then came the hour of evening worship, which 
was always observed in the family. My mother 
was brave and silent, and I was nestling beside 
her as my father read the Psalm for that even- 
ing. It happened to be the Psalm that was 
written by the Hebrew singer concerning a 
treacherous friend, and it contained the follow- 
ing verses : 


For it is not an open enemy, that hath done me 
this dishonour: for then I could not have 
borne it : 

But it was even thou, my companion, my guide 
and my own familiar friend. 

We took sweet counsel together: and walked 
in the House of God as friends. 


Then my father paused. Some terrible verses 
follow in this old Scripture, calling down a 
curse upon the traitor, but my father never 
read those verses. - Instead of that, he began 
at once to pray to God; and as he did so his 
voice broke with compassion for the friend who 
had done him such a terrible wrong. He 
prayed for his forgiveness and repentance. 
Indeed, as the prayer went on, he seemed to 
lose all sense of his own personal loss in his 
overflowing love for his friend. When he rose 
from prayer his whole countenance was changed. 
My mother shared in that joy which no earthly 
loss of money could ever take away.’ 

q Zinzendorf, the Moravian mystic, was fond 
of riding, and could master the wildest horse 
in his father’s stables. Some one remarked on 
- his efficiency in horsemanship, and wondered 
1 What I Owe to Christ. 
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how it could exist in a man of his unworldly 
mind. His answer was that only the man who 
is living above the world is the master of the 
world.t 

If we have this quiet attitude of trust we have 
always an assurance of spiritual fellowship. 
We are not crying to a far-off Presence. Both 
the Old and the New Testaments use that great 
and suggestive word ‘ walking’ with God. 
We are out on our own road, the familiar way 
which leads to our daily work, or perhaps the 
unfamiliar way which leads to a newly-made 
grave. And our Lord ‘ walks’ with us. He 
keeps pace with us when sorrow makes our 
steps slow and heavy, or when happiness 
almost adds wings to our feet. We shall not 
be wrong if we think of human friends who 
have walked together and shared their secrets 
as they walked. ‘ And all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto 
you.’ It is the privilege of the open mind and 
heart—the condition of that invigorating con- 
fidence in which a man can trust and not be 
afraid. 


Faith hath a leafy walk, serene, apart— 
A sheltered heart. 

She only in the chill and growing shade 
Is not afraid. 

She only at the swift, disordered feet 
And fluttered beat, 

Cries not, with answering roll of inward drums, 
* At last it comes ! ’ 

But hears the sudden message with a still, 
Unshaken will. 

Her smile is deep: she turns no restless eyes 
Of quick surmise ; 

Knowing that change and loss will ever bring 
Some better thing, 

And evil hath no place wherein to fall, 
Since God is all.? 


Colloquy with Mansoul 


Ps. cxvi. 7.—‘ Return unto thy rest, O my soul.’ 
Luke xii. 19—‘ Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease.’ 


One of these men is complacent in prosperity ; 

the other is in the straits of distress. But each 

of them feels that it is needful and desirable 
1 James Reid. 2 F. Langbridge, Little Tapers, 45. 
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that he should hold some conversation with 
what he calls his ‘soul.’ It is the complete 
contrast which these two men exhibit to which 
we shall mainly ask attention, but to begin with 
it is to be observed that two men, so opposite 
in their ideas and, as it may be supposed, in 
their character, should at least agree that there 
is such a thing as the soul, and that its concerns 
have to be reckoned with in the ordering and 
audit of life. 

One of them was a self-confessed materialist, 
whose habit of thought and conduct suggests 
that he had come to believe that life consists 
in the abundance of things which a man 
possesses. Even he has to talk to what he 
thinks is his soul. It would appear that here 
is something which a man finds it difficult to 
ignore, and much wiser and finer characters 
than this particular man have confessed to the 
same inability, even when they have intellectu- 
ally adopted a creed of dogmatic materialism. 
A consistent creed of this order must hold 
bravely to it that this strange thing in man, call 
it consciousness, personality, or soul, is, like 
everything else, a variation or vibration of 
matter. Destroy the grey matter of the brain 
and the thing is no more. But when it comes to 
that point those who have been consistently 
using this creed as a working idea are concerned 
quietly to be rid of it. 

‘There is a spirit in man, and the breath of 
the Almighty giveth them understanding.’ This 
is the account the Scriptures give of man, and 
we cannot get much closer to reality. Men have 
speculated and guessed, often nobly, about the 
soul and its origin. There is the guess man has 
made of its pre-existence, as Plato speculated 
and Wordsworth following. There is the guess 
of the pantheist with whom God is All and All 
is God. Thomas Carlyle repeats it in his way, 
when he says ‘ We are we know not what ; light 
sparkles floating on the ether of Deity.’ 

4, Rabindranath Tagore has sung, m terms of 
pathetic beauty : 

‘TI am like a remnant of the cloud of autumn 
uselessly roaming in the sky, O my sun ever 
glorious! Thy touch has not yet melted my 
vapour, making me one with thy light, and 
thus I count months and years separated from 
thee. 

‘If this be thy wish and if this be thy 
play, then take this fleeting emptiness of 
mine, paint it with colours, gild it with gold, 
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float it on the wanton wind and spread it in 
varied wonders. 

‘ And again when it shall be thy wish to end 
this play at night, I shall melt and vanish away 
in the dark, or it may be in a smile of the white 
morning, in a coolness of purity transparent.’ 

Man will guess on concerning the soul’s origin, 
and rightly ; for it is the most fascinating, and 
indeed vital, of all themes. But behind the 
guesses there is always the conviction, so con- 
stant as to look like a primal instinct, that it is 
out of the life of God that man in his deepest 
and most real self has come. 

When, therefore, we can find men having close 
dealing with the soul they are worth our observa- 
tion. Twoofthemarehere. And having taken 
note that they are one in a concern for their 
souls, it is the contrast between them which may 
instruct us. 


1. A Contrast between Reality and Illuston.— 
The first man instantly and directly connects 
the satisfaction and rest of his soul with God: 
‘Then called I upon the name of the Lord; O 
Lord, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. Gracious 
is the Lord, and righteous.’ The second as in- 
stantly connects the satisfaction of the soul with 
material possessions and enjoyments, and God 
is not in his thoughts. We suspect that these 
two are not really meaning the same thing when 
each speaks of his soul. 

This is exactly the fact, and in the parable it 
is the tragedy of a life. It seems an incredible 
thing that a man should hold a colloquy of this 
kind with his soul, inviting it to satisfactions so 
incongruous, and Jesus deliberately made the 
incongruity as vivid as words can express it. 
But the incredulity disappears when we reflect 
that men and women do so concentrate en- 
deavour and desire upon possessions and 
appetites, that they are under the impression 
that these things are inseparable from their 
deepest and most real selves, and absolutely 
identified with their well-being. This is the 
illusion which a practical materialism imposes 
upon the mind at last. 

4] E. F. Benson in his novel, The Climber, lets 
his heroine speak her mind. ‘ I want,’ she cried, 
‘I want, like those people in the Blake drawing 
putting a ladder up to the moon. But I don’t 
want the moon at all, thank you; I want 
horses and carriages and motor-cars, and 
dances and theatres and money. I used always 
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to enjoy these things when they came in my 
way, but now I find they are what I want. It’s 
a sad revelation, isn’t it? It means I am 
materialistic and worldly, and all the rest of 
the unedifying things on which our affections 
shouldn’t be set, but there itis. I am beginning 
to be myself. Not a nice self—oh, not nice at 
all—but it is so much better to be one’s self 
than to be nobody.’ She wanted, she wanted 
passionately. ‘She wanted to have everything 
—wealth, position, rank—to be gazed at and 
envied, and had Mephistopheles or his feminine 
counterpart come in at that moment, the 
bargain would have been struck the moment he 
proposed it.’ 

In the little world that the materialist is 
successfully manipulating, the things he wor- 
ships are almighty. ‘ Of the residue thereof he 
maketh a god.’ We gather from the instinctive 
and incessant turning of his mind to these 
things that in them the real reverence of his 
life is centred. We may talk to him of books, 
but he will get round to business; we may 
discuss a principle, but we become aware that 
it is the rate of interest that is in his mind; we 
may speak of architecture, but he is really 
interested in furniture; we may want to talk 
of music, but he will bring the conversation 
round to money. 

In contrast with this self-confessed materialist 
the other man is reaching out to reality. It is 
certain that he has laid hold of resources 
immensely trustworthy and adequate. He 
says, © Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling.’ 
This is not the speech of one who must needs go 
precariously, lest he step through an illusion. 
He has a comrade in another Psalm, who, being 
likewise in sore straits, suddenly found his soul, 
and out of profound misgivings stood alert and 
confident. So sure of reality was he that he 
cried, * Yet will we not fear though the earth 
be removed.’ It was the spring of a new 
daring, and the spring’s source was no other 
than the discovery of the adequacy of God for 
every need of the soul. 

What is religion but the homing instinct of 
the soul? ‘ Blessed,’ said Lavater of Ziirich, 
‘are the homesick, for they shall reach home.’ 
This devout man of the Psalm is expressing the 
thought of Jesus, when He describes the return 
of the prodigal as a turning back home. The 
homing instinct is no delusion, and the first con- 
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trast of these two men of the texts is the contrast 
between illusion, pitiful, tragic, humiliating; and 
reality, secure, abiding, and sufficient. 

{| John Woolman was, as the poet Whittier 
tells us, ‘ a figure only four and a half feet high, 
hunchbacked, with projecting chest, legs small 
and uneven, arms longer than his legs; a huge 
head showing only, beneath the enormous white 
hat, large, solemn eyes, and a prominent nose ; 
the rest of his face covered with a snowy semi- 
circle of beard falling low on his breast—a figure 
to recall the old legends of troll, brownie, and 
kobold.’ But surely his life was a demonstra- 
tion of the soul’s nobler lineage. When, on 
his mission to the Red Indians, we see him, 
alone in the forest at night, without a fire, 
sitting through the heavy rain, beside a fallen 
tree, and occupying himself with what he calls 
“a sweet meditation on the love of God,’ we 
cannot but believe that ‘ that which drew from 
out the boundless deep’ is turning again un- 
erringly towards home. 


2. A Contrast between Cultwwation and Neglect. 
—Man has to grow a soul, and no man can ignore 
its needs persistently and then at the end find 
it there, unstarved, unharmed, unchanged. 
Science has its great story of the making of the 
universe. ‘Some call it evolution, and others 
eall it God.’ At the crown of this process is 
man. But the drama of creation is not ended. 
It is no longer matter but mind, no longer 
physical life alone but spirit, that carries on the 
unfinished evolution. The world is the expres- 
sion of Spirit, and it exists for the further 
development of spirit. It is, as Keats called it, 
‘the vale of soul-making.’ 

We are here to help God to complete His 
creation of us. We do not know what it can 
fully mean to win complete possession of our 
souls. We can only turn to Jesus Christ, the 
one completed soul, and what we see there tells 
us that it means to enter into unbroken fellow- 
ship with God, to be no hired slave, but son and 
co-worker with Him, sharing the knowledge of 
His holy plan. For this is the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ. 

4] There is a haunting story of Hmerson stand- 
ing, when he was old and when his powers had 
failed, by the grave of Longfellow. He looked 
long at the grave and said, ‘ The gentleman who 
lies here was a beautiful soul, but I have for- 
gotten his name.’ The old man had forgotten 
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much, but he still held fast the essential thing 
about his friend. A forgotten name is little; a 
soul that refuses to be forgotten, because of its 
loveliness, is an enrichment to all mankind. 

If it be said that this centring of concern upon 
the soul is a refined form of selfishness, the subtle 
possibility of this is not to be wholly denied. 
But it may be observed that it is the materialist 
of the parable who is the self-centred man. He 
narrowed all things to one point—himself. ‘ My 
barns, my goods, my fruits, my soul,’ but never 
once, ‘my neighbour.’ It is a fatal forgetting. 
No man can afford it, if only because the spheres 
of benevolence and service are the training- 
grounds on which character is made. 

4, Every time we sacrifice ease and comfort 
to do service to our fellows, we gain soul. 
When F. N. Charrington gave up a fortune to 
fight the drink, he gained soul. When Frank 
Crossley gave up comfort in Bowdon, and went 
and lived in Ancoats to minister to the poor, 
he gained soul. When Dr Peter Fraser gave 
up position and fame at home to go and be a 
missionary in the far-off Khassia hills, he gained 
soul. For the soul lives and grows and expands 
on love and kindness and sacrifice.1 


3. A Contrast between Gain and Loss.—The 
first of these men is in the way of gaining his 
soul when he calls it back to God. The word of 
Christ stands with this, that in the moment of 
the soul’s turning to God it finds itself. And 
the nearer the soul comes to God, the surer it 
grows of itself. The more intimate its com- 
munion with God becomes, the more certain 
does it become of its own individuality and 
worth. 

The second man reveals, with dreadful clear- 
ness, the possibilities of abusing the gift and the 
undoing of the soul. One of the very pitiful 
sayings to be found in the Scriptures comes from 
this man, though he himself spoke it with a 
smirk of self-conscious pride. ‘ I have no room.’ 
It was tragically true. He meant it of his barns, 
but it was the truth about himself. He had no 
room. We feel that he is a man cramped, 
cabined, confined. He died of it. In physics 
a vacuum is another name for a crushing pres- 
sure from without and nothing within to meet 
and resist. This man had allowed the pressure 
of outward things to grow, and there was no 
inner hfe of the spirit to resist the pressure. 

1 J.D. Jones. 
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Nature abhors a vacuum. So does God, of this 
kind; and one night the self-complacent man 
went where the pressure of the temporal is felt 
no more. He went to learn in eternity what 
he had not known in time—that he was a self- 
made pauper, that life had a thousand meanings 
which had not dawned upon his intelligence, a 
thousand melodies, and not one of them had he 
heard, enriched with wealth he had wholly 
missed. It is a story of nemesis, the nemesis of 
the self-centred. 

We may stifle those high and holy thoughts 
and aspirations which are the soul’s true sus- 
tenance, and seek to satisfy it with material 
possessions. We may think thereby to gain 
the world. It is the world that has gained us. 
This is the losing of the soul, the wasting of its 
powers with interests which crumble and pass. 
And what shall it profit ? 


I built me my own little world, 

Not God—but my world was fair ; 

I perfumed it fragrant with blossoms, 
I hedged it around with care. 


And I said, ‘ It is well; it is quarried 
Strong now, as strong love dare plan ; 
A home for two hearts it is carven, 
Built by the will of a man.’ 


And I shouted and sang ‘ Jubilate !’ 
The heart within me was light, 

It heard not the brooding footstep 
That bringeth the blinding night. 


It saw not the cloud from the sun-set 
A man might hold in his hand, 

Yet it swam on nearer and blacker, 
To darken my pleasant Land. 


And a wind span out o’ the Kast— 
God has four—a sword his breath, 
And he shook my portals and pillars 
With a shaking that meaneth death. 


God o’ four winds! Thine east wind smote it ; 
My fair world trembled and fell : 

Still I stood—at my feet in ashes 

Lay the World I loved so well.t 


1 Agnes H. Begbie, The Rosebud Wall, 21. 
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The Loss of Faith in Men 


Ps. exvi. 11.—‘I said in my haste, All men are liars.’ 


Tus Psalmist was not the first or the last who 
in a time of depression has been guilty of a false 
and hasty judgment of his fellow-men. In this 
song of thanksgiving he confesses his mistake. 
He has passed through a crisis of acute trouble, 
and has emerged from it a better and a wiser 
man. It is true that he grimly held on to his 
faith in God; but he remembers now that in 
that hour of trial he lost all faith in man. ‘I 
was greatly afflicted; I said in my haste, All 
men are liars.’ Now the shadows have passed 
away, and the bitterness of soul which provoked 
his rash judgment has given place to a sounder 
frame of mind. 


1. Dark hours often bring distorted judg- 
ments, and, most of all, distorted judgments of 
our fellow-men. It is next to impossible to 
judge of others fairly and justly when we are 
suffering wrong at their hands. Only a saint 
can dispassionately forgive the faults and follies 
of those who have brought trouble upon him. 
And even when we cannot trace the sufferings 
we are enduring to the malice or stupidity of 
others, suffering that brings darkness of soul is 
likely to provoke a bitter misanthropic temper 
which views life with a jaundiced eye, and sees 
little good in mankind. Further, contact with 
evil in men, which inflicts a shock that lowers 
the moral temperature, is as likely as personal 
suffering through their evil-doing to darken the 
soul’s vision with an untrue pessimism about 
human life and character. 

Let anyone sit through the session of an assize 
court and watch criminals brought to the bar of 


judgment, with the sickening disclosures of the | 


seamy side of life, and he can understand the 
cynical view of human nature that gradually 
forms itself in the minds of some of those who 
have to deal with crime. As the relentless hand 
of the prosecuting advocate tears away the thin 
veils with which the offender struggles to con- 
ceal his guilt, and then, when the evidence has 
convicted him, a past record of similar wrong- 
doing is revealed before he is sentenced, the 
watcher who follows the story feels a cloud 
gathering over his soul; and this, he says, is 
man! If he permits that cloud to thicken he 
passes into the deeper darkness in which some 
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men seem to be better than the basest, only 
because of accident or good fortune, or because 
they have been clever enough never to reveal 
what they really are. 

Cynicism, the want of faith in men, pervades 
much of our modern literature. In the novel 
we see abundant signs and illustrations of the 
disposition which seeks to find the weak and 
bad elements in humanity, and to single them 
out for emphasis. We are passing through a 
time in which many of our novelists and play- 
wrights are vying with one another to show 
how impossible, to average men and women, are 
faith and goodness—even the ordinary virtues 
and decencies of life. And their message is 
being taken only too seriously. In certain 
circles it has become a kind of fashion to shrug 
the shoulders at the very mention of morality 
and religion. To be a cynic is the supreme 
proof, in the eyes of many, that one is not a 
fool and a simpleton. 

"| Joseph Conrad says, “What one feels so 
hopelessly barren in declared pessimism is just 
its arrogance. It seems as if the discovery 
made by many men at various times that there 
is so much evil in the world were a source of 
proud and unholy joy to some of the modern 
writers. . . . To be hopeful in an artistic sense 
it is not necessary to think that the world is 
good. It is enough to believe that there is no 
impossibility of its being made so.’ 

The old cynicism of Greece, strangely enough, 
when it first appeared, was professedly based on 
a depreciation of everything except virtue and 
the soul of man. It took pleasure in exposing 
the hollowness of all outside things, in order 
that men might not be drawn away from their 
true life. But the cynicism with which we are 
familiar is very unlike this; it throws doubt 
on the essential things of life—on moral excel- 


lence, and the soul that aspires after it. It is 
sometimes bitter, but not always. It is the 
mental attitude of many pleasant people. It is 


not without feeling. It is often pitying and 
tender in its way. It lifts its eyebrows and 
exclaims: ‘ What else can you expect from 
frail human nature?’ Men are weak, and 
cannot help being weak. Selfishness is the 
corner-stone and foundation of human nature 
and life—this is the creed of the cynic. 

4 A French author? recently wrote a book, 
which has been translated into English with the 

1 Charles Richet. 
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petulant title, Zdiot Man. ‘ Man,’ he says, ‘is 
the slave of his passions and caprices, envious, 
timid, credulous, hostile to reason and logic.’ 
And nothing can cure him, certainly not religion, 
which is but a symptom of his folly. So this 
cynic pours hatred and scorn upon man, and 
beats upon the bars of the human prison, from 
which he expects no escape but in death. This 
is the natural result of a relentless creed which 
rules out God; and it is only another link in 
the long chain of evidence that atheism is the 
sure road to pessimism about man and about life. 

Such facts as these serve to stress the need of 
preserving ourselves from the danger of becom- 
ing the victims of a low mood, in which we lose 
the vision of the wonder and the glory of man’s 
being and vocation, and of the possibility, even 
in the very worst, of realizing the purpose of his 
being under the shaping hand of a gracious and 
loving God. 


2. After all, why is it that the evil in human 
character, especially when we find it in ourselves, 
shocks and depresses us? It is because of the 
contrast which it offers to what we feel to be the 
normal and the healthy thing in a human soul. 
Or it is because we see in it an indication that 
goodness is not an automatic thing which must 
needs be, but something which involves a risk 
and a conflict, with the alternative possibilities 
of failure or triumph in a man’s life. We feel 
the contrast and shudder at it, because we have 
within us the natural instinct of goodness that 
belongs to the child of a good and loving God. 
And we feel the danger and shrink from it 
because God has made us for goodness, and the 
truth of our being is that, if we will allow it, His 
grace can save us from evil and make us good. 
If man were really the evil being that the 
pessimist makes him out to be, he would 
surrender to evil as a normal condition, and 
accept it as his natural destiny without any of 
that sense of misery and loss which is so marked 
in his experience. There is something in all but 
the utterly perverted which turns from evil as 
inevitably as we turn from the deformity of 
disease. Evil is the disease of the soul as surely 
as goodness is its health. And to lose faith 
in human goodness, and the possibility of the 
recreation of it even in the very worst, is to 
accept the ghastly nightmare of a non-moral 
world, which is grinding on its way without 
a God, without a purpose, and without a goal. 
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3. One of the greatest of religious teachers, 
Blaise Pascal, says: ‘The greatness and the 
wretchedness of man are so visible that true 
religion must necessarily teach us both that 
there is some great principle of greatness in 
man and that there is also some great principle 
of misery. . Christianity is strange! It 
bids man recognize that he is vile and even 
abominable, and bids him wish to be like God. 
Without such a counterpoise, either his high 
position would render him horribly vain, or 
his abasement would render him a complete 
outcast.’ That is the essential strength of our 
religion; it combines the truth of what God 
means us to be, and can help us to become, with 
the fact of what we can and often do make of 
ourselves. If we want to get a thoroughly 
healthy view of man, think of what Christ was 
in His earthly life, and of what He makes of 
men and women when they look to Him for 
guidance. No one ever believed in the possi- 
bilities of human nature as Jesus Christ, and 
because of this belief He exercised the marvel- 
lous redemptive influence upon men of which the 
Gospels tell us. 

{| Sir Walter Scott tells us that all through his 
life he returned again and again, with the old 
avidity for it unimpaired, to a re-reading of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. And this, he explains, 
because it ‘ contrives so well to reconcile us to 
human nature.’ When something he had done 
or said had hurt his self-respect, or when other 
people seemed to have grown small and petty 
and exasperating, when the buzz of the blue 
flies of scandal, fastening greedily on every 
sore, was in his ears, when for some reason or 
other his genial nature felt fretted and raw, was 
inclined to flame up into a hot blaze of irrita- 
tion, he would take down the well-thumbed 
book again, and, as he read, would feel his mind 
becoming mellower and his old faith in human 
nature flooding back, till once more he was sure 
as ever that with all his faults and failings, man 
is a lovable being worthy of the best that we can 
give. But nobody does that for us like Jesus 
Christ, makes us so look up to our fellows, or feel 
so proud to be man. 

Not long ago Mr Bernard Shaw was telling us 
in his characteristically pungent fashion that we 
are suffering to-day from a shortage of saints. 
There is always a shortage of saints, and there 
always will be as long as any of us fail to be our 

1 A. J. Gossip, The Galilean Accent, 85. 
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best selves. But Sfobably there are as many 
good Christians and people of good-will in the 
world to-day as there ever have been. Good- 
ness does not force itself into observation like 
evil; it makes less noise, it does not advertize, 
and it does not live on sensationalism. When 
one thinks of all the love and self-sacrifice, all 
the patient and seemingly unrewarded service 
of others, which is always going on around us, it 
grows clear that the balance is more than just 
on the side of goodness. 

4,1 believe there are quiet victories and 
struggles, great sacrifices of self, and noble acts 
of heroism in it—even in many of its apparent 
lightnesses and contradictions—not the less 
difficult to achieve because they have no earthly 
chronicle or audience—done every day in nooks 
and corners, and in little households, and in 
men’s and women’s hearts—any one of which 
might reconcile the. sternest man to such a 
world, and fill him with belief and hope in it, 
though two-fourths of its people were at war, 
and another fourth at law; and that’s a bold 
word. 

There is a wise and humble view of manhood 
which, knowing man’s frailties and knowing that 
it shares them, is yet confident that gloomy 
generalizations about human depravity are a 
libel both upon man and upon God. The 
world is full of lives that are daily winning their 
battle against sin, because they have seen the 
vision of what their Father in Heaven would 
have them be. Why should life be stained with 
the illusion that evil is the predominant thing, 
when Christ is risen and has overcome the world, 
and lives again to-day in all good and beautiful 
lives? Let us banish from our souls the evil 
voices of despair and gloom, and believe that 
even we, in whom sin struggles to degrade and 
to depress, may by God’s grace and the aid of 
His Holy Spirit grow daily into the likeness of 
the men and women He would have us be. 


The Help of God 
Ps. exviii. 13.—‘ The Lord helped me.’ 


THERE is a familiar saying that God helps those 

who help themselves. It is a saying that has 

been used to justify base and unworthy actions. 

It is heard on the lips of those who scramble for 

the good things of life, regardless of the needs of 
1 Charles Dickens, The Battle of Life. 
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others, and who believe that the race is to the 
swift and the battle to the strong. But in their 
simple and primary meaning, the words are quite 
true. God does help those who help themselves. 
It is even true that, in general, God only helps 
those who help themselves. The slothful and 
the negligent have no right to expect the help 
of God in the great enterprise of life. 

To say this is to say in other words that the 
method of the Divine working is the method of 
co-operation. Something is required on our 
part if the purpose of our life is to be fulfilled. 
God has a plan for every man’s life, but action 
is demanded of us if the plan is to come to 
fruition. If there is failure on our side, the 
plan will break in pieces. It is no doubt 
possible to imagine a world in which the Creator 
did everything for His creatures. But it would 
be a world strangely unlike our world, and its 
inhabitants would be machines, and not men. 
In the world as we know it, God sets us our 
tasks, and promises to help us, if we are faithful 
and diligent. He is ready and willing to help 
us, but His help usually comes in the second 
half. 

This is so obvious a truth that it has been 
enshrined in the proverbs and popular sayings 
of many lands. From ancient Greece comes one 
saying, ‘The gods send thread for a web 
begun.’ From ancient Rome there comes the 
prayer of the wrestler before the contest, * If all 
things, O Jupiter, are rightly prepared on my 
part, and if I have done all that I could do, 
then do me justice and give me the victory.’ 
He did not look for a success which he had not 
done his best to deserve. And ‘God helps those 
who help themselves’ is our own way of express- 
ing the same truth. It is natural and instinc- 
tive to feel that we must do our part. Yet 
from time to time we meet people who fret 
against God and complain of the injustice of 
His ways, because their life has not been 
crowned with the success they hoped for, 
whereas in many cases their disappointment is 
due to the fact that they have not done their 
best. They have stretched forth their effortless 
hands to God, praying for success, but they have 
forgotten the rule of Benedict, to work and to 
pray. 

4, As a clownish fellow was driving his cart 
along a deep, miry lane, the wheels stuck so 
fast in the clay that his horses could not draw 
Upon this he fell a-brawling and praying 
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to Hercules to come and help him. Hercules, 
looking down from a cloud, bid him not lie there 
like an idle booby as he was, but get up and 
goad his horses, and clap his shoulder stoutly 
to the wheel ; adding that this was the only way 
for him to obtain assistance.1 


1. The imperfect help of God may present a 
perplexity to some minds, and the question 
may be asked as to why God only helps us in 
the second half. Why does not God help us in 
spite of ourselves? The answer to this question 
can only be found in our view of the purpose 
of life. If the purpose of life is to have a good 
time, in the accepted sense of that phrase, 
then we should naturally expect God to pour 
the means for such a good time into our idle 
hands. But few things are clearer than that 
this is not the purpose of life. If it is, life is a 
failure indeed, even, as the late Lord Balfour 
once said, rather a stupid jest. If, on the other 
hand, we accept the view that life is an educa- 
tion, that this world is a training ground, in 
which our character is being disciplined and 
developed to fit us for a higher life, many things 
become clear. And the reason why God helps 
those who help themselves becomes clear. For 
no training can be effective which does not call 
for effort on the part of the person who is being 
trained. The only people in this world for whom 
everything is done are infants. They emerge 
from that stage because they are trained, step 
by step, to act for themselves in their physical, 
mental, and moral life. And if, in this world, 
men are to be trained, this purpose can only be 
achieved as they are constrained to put forth 
effort, to exercise their minds, and to develop 
their moral and spiritual capabilities. When 
they do this, they find a helper in God. 


2. This interpretation of the help of God 
enables us also to find an answer to the question 
as to why God does not more frequently inter- 
vene in human affairs. This question became 
acute during the War, when many lost faith 
because God did not suddenly appear and put 
an end to the struggle. But the question 
showed a misunderstanding of the method of 
the Divine working. After all, the War was not 
a sudden explosion. It was the inevitable 
result of theories of life which had been held, 
and of events which had taken place during the 

1 Alsop. 
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preceding twenty years. The further question 
should therefore have been put, Why did not 
God intervene to refute these theories and to 
counteract the influence of these events? And 
this would have led to another question, Did 
mankind do its part in contending against these 
theories, and in striving against the course of 
events? Broadly speaking, mankind did not. 
People, on the theory that the purpose of life 
was to have a good time, were content to let 
things drift, and whenever things are allowed 
to drift, they nearly always dmft the wrong 
way. Conan Doyle once said that the period 
between the close of the South African War and 
the beginning of the Great War was the most 
wicked period in the history of the world. Then, 
having failed to do their part, men asked, when 
the inevitable catastrophe overwhelmed us, why 
God did not suddenly intervene for our help. 
In point of fact, we were all guilty, and we all 
suffered. 

{| On this subject of the Divine intervention 
there is a suggestive paragraph in that fine 
volume A Faith that Enqwres, by Sir Henry 
Jones. After saying that intermittent inter- 
vention would be a poor substitute for Divine 
immanence, he goes on to show that the demand 
for such intervention is not compatible with 
morality. ‘It is incompatible with the con- 
ception of man’s life as an ethical enterprise, 
. . . The Deism of the eighteenth century 
denied both the permanent indwelling and the 
intermittent intervention of the Deity. . . . 
But it was not altogether false. With all its 
errors Deism taught one permanent truth, or at 
least implied it: the truth that the moral life 
must be wholly entrusted to the moral agent ; 
and that if man is here to learn goodness, or 
if the meaning of his life and the purpose of his 
world is ultimately ethical, then he must be left 
to carry out the ethical experiment in his own 
way. What use he shall make of his powers 
and of his circumstances must be left to him.’ 


3. In the conduct of our personal religious 
life, also, this truth must be remembered. 
Christianity is a religion of grace, and we 
believe in a God who comes forth for our salva- 
tion. But the grace of God will avail us 
nothing, unless we make a response to it. 
There are three possible views of the causal 
explanation of salvation—that it is exclusively 
the work of God; that it is the result of co- 
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operation between God and man; that it is 
solely due to man. In successive periods in 
Christian history these views have appeared, 
and, as Professor W. P. Paterson has pointed 
out, this cycle of thought has been traversed 
four times during the Christian era. The second 
view—that salvation is due to co-operation 
between God and man—is the one that fits 
the facts. It is true that some of the saints 
have experienced so overwhelming a sense of 
the presence and the creative influence of God 
that they have felt that they were as clay in 
the hands of the potter. But they were never 
mere clay. They were always human person- 
alities, with the power of choice and action, 
able to welcome or to repel the Divine approach. 
The indescribable love of God appears in Jesus 
Christ, and He says Follow Me. But nothing 
can happen until we rise and obey. He does not 
invade our freedom, or compel our obedience. 
The Christian life is a way, and we must set 
our foot upon the way and walk therein. There 
are many whose life fails of its high possibilities, 
because they refuse to make this great decision. 
They are listless and their souls sleep on. 


And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is—the unlit lamp, and the ungirt loin. 


But if we are willing to light the lamp, to 
gird up our loins, and to step forth on the way, 
a hand will be stretched forth to help us, and 
we shall find that it is the hand of God. 


The Blunder of the Builders 


Ps. cxviii. 22.—‘ The stone which the builders refused is 
become the head stone of the corner.’ 


Ir has been suggested that this verse recalls a 
special incident connected with the rebuilding 
of the Temple. While the masons were press- 
ing forward eagerly with their religious and 
patriotic task, a stone—one taken, perhaps, from 
the ruins of the old Temple—was brought to 
them by the labourers. For some reason—its 
size, its shape, its colour—it was put aside 
impatiently. But as the work proceeded they 
came to one of those sharp corners of Mount 
Moriah which always caused perplexity to 
architects. A stone of peculiar shape and 
strength was needed for the joining of the walls, 
and the architect examined stone after stone 
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without finding one which met with his require- 
ments. At last someone remembered the stone 
which had been thrown aside as unsuitable, and 
on experiment it was found to fit exactly. 
Whether such an incident actually took place or 
not, there can be little doubt that the Psalmist 
has something of the kind in his mind; in 
imagination at least, or by way of parable. 
The words express Israel’s consciousness of its 
mission and destiny in the purpose of God. 
The world’s great builders had attempted to 
make use of them for their own purposes—first 
as allies, then as vassals, finally as slaves. But 
the unique character of Israel could not be so 
utilized ; and now the Empire-formers of the 
East, finding them valueless even as slaves, had 
dismissed them, and allowed them to resume 
their independence. The stone had been refused 
by the builders. Yet it would be the head stone 
of the corner, for they had the assurance of 
God’s promises that they would be ‘a light to 
lighten the Gentiles.’ 

The Jewish mind was essentially interpreta- 
tive, reading meanings in everyday events, with 
the belief that God has set one thing over 
against another. It was a mind that turned 
to parables. In the wonderful use which Jesus 
made of this method of teaching, He developed 
a mode of thought and feeling which He had 
inherited. Indeed, to the Jews, as to most 
religious peoples, the whole fabric of natural 
life was a parable. They would take some 
quite trivial event, and by letting the light of 
imagination play upon it, turn it into a prophecy 
or into a spiritual maxim. It thus became a 
saying or proverb in Israel that stones rejected 
by builders become the head stones of corners. 
‘The blunder of the builders!’ Then, after the 
proverb had passed from generation to genera- 
tion as a common saying, Jesus laid hold of it, 
as He laid hold of so many popular ideas, and 
gave it a fuller, richer, more specific bearing. 


1. The general meaning of the text may be 
illustrated from almost any department of our 
common life. The poet whose early work was 
considered by the critics to be sentimental or 
obscure becomes the poet laureate. The artist 
whose pictures were year by year rejected by 
committees founds a great and living school 
of art. The musician who was ridiculed in the 
academies writes the music of the future. The 
politician who vexed the soul of party whips 
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by inconvenient motions, and championed causes 
which ostracized him, reaches a place from which 
he guides the destinies of the nation. The 
speaker who was hooted down in his first attempt 
at public speaking becomes the great orator of 
his country. The world is always eating its 
own words, reversing its verdicts, praising those 
whom it contemned. 

§] When Wordsworth’s poems first appeared, 
Francis Jeffrey, in the Review which he then 
edited, declared in a tone of judicial infallibility 
and pitying contempt, ‘ This kind of thing won’t 
do!’ Such was the verdict of the then supreme 
pontiff of literature. Never was any utterance 
more fatuous. How has the universal heart and 
mind of man since scoffed at that deliverance, 
and reversed it in placing Wordsworth on the 
very highest pinnacle of reverential love and 
world-wide fame.} 

We see the same rule in almost every associa- 
tion of men which has the spirit of life and 
growth, especially where things sacred are 
concerned. A man joins a society or a con- 
gregation, and criticizes the old ways of doing 
things. Sometimes he tramples upon people’s 
toes, and is reckoned to be revolutionary. But 
as the years pass he is discovered to be full of 
energy and enterprise ; and becomes the most 
honoured and useful member. Nor is it other- 
wise when we look at the Church in her wider 
aspects. The men who have done most to 
broaden her outlook and to deepen her founda- 
tions have not always—we might say not often 
—secured the approval of the builders at the 
beginning of their life-work. On the contrary, 
they have caused offence by diverging from 
received opinions, by denouncing what was 
considered orthodox, or by propounding plans 
at which the builders smiled or frowned. 

But we must not think that those who fail to 
reach the standard which custom has prescribed 
vindicate a claim to genius. It is not given to 
many to be original and fresh, and the majority 
of men are on safer ground if they adhere to 
what they have received from others. Better 
far a solid, steady worker in the ancient ways, 
than a man who seeks to gain a reputation by 
the cheap and easy method of denouncing what 
is commonly received among us. But, frankly 
admitting this, we must acknowledge that the 
highest merit consists in making new departures, 
in emphasizing truths which most men over- 

1 J. Halsey, The Spirit of Truth, ’250. 
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look, in bringing forward ideas which do not 
coincide with the established plans. Human 
life is not worked like a machine. It depends 
for its progress upon perpetually receiving new 
impulses which come through individuals. No 
doubt our life is a fabric built upon a harmon- 
ious scheme, and kept in order by the Great 
Designer. But He has not placed His designs 
in our hands. The working plans with which 
we are entrusted, are provisional. The blunder 
which we are apt to make is to mistake our 
working plan for the final one, and to suppose 
that we have rules in our possession which we 
are entitled to use as an absolute or a final test. 

Whatever building, then, we have in hand, 
let us cultivate freshness of mind and openness 
of vision. It is not an easy thing to be earnest 
in our work, and yet to recognize that we may 
need to change our plan. Especially is it hard 
in matters where conscience is concerned. But 
we shall escape the difficulty if we keep our hearts 
open to the living teaching of the Spirit. 


2. But this text was applied by the Lord 
Jesus Christ to Himself ; and we must make it 
our chief business to understand His application 
of it. In each of the first three Gospels we 
read that after repeating the Parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen He turned to the Jews and 
said, ‘Did ye never read, The stone which 
the builders rejected is become the head of 
the corner?’ The same use of the text was 
twice made by the Apostle Peter. In speaking 
to the Sanhedrin about Christ he said, ‘ This 
is the stone which was set at nought of you 
builders which is become the head of the corner,’ 
and in his First Epistle he wrote that the stone 
which the builders disallowed had been laid in 
Zion as a chief corner-stone. - 

There is no difficulty in seeing the appro- 
priateness of the quotation. For more than two 
thousand years the Jews had been entrusted 
with the gradual erection of a house which 
God had designed for His own habitation. 
They had reached a corner in their building. 
The time had come when they must face round 
to the whole world, and present for common use 
the truths of grace with which they had been 
entrusted. The Christ was presented to them. 
But so hardened, methodized, blinded had they 
become, that they set Him at nought. And 
yet Jesus Christ was the chief corner-stone of 
the Hebrew building. It was He who brought 
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the religion of the Jews into modern life, and 
saved it from the oblivion in which the other 
religions of the ancient world are buried. It 
is to Him we owe the guidance which the 
Law and the Prophets furnish. He who was 
rejected by the Jewish builders has proved the 
chief corner-stone of the Jewish temple. 

To us individually Jesus Christ is presented 
in the same light and for the same purpose. 
How shall we deal with Him? What shall 
we do with His gospel? Shall we give it its 
proper place, or shall we reject it? No doubt 
it is possible to make a compromise. We may 
take a few notions from the New Testament, a 
few habits from the Church, and try to fit them 
into our life, just as the builders on Mount 
Moriah might have hammered and chipped that 
ancient stone till it squared with their require- 
ments. That is the plan which many men take. 
They do not set Jesus Christ aside. It would 
not be true to say that they reject Him, but 
they try to accommodate His doctrine and 
example to their own ideas. A dangerous and 
futile plan! This Stone is intended for the 
corner, and for the corner only. It is intended 
to be the keystone of our life which will bind 
its walls together. And it serves this purpose 
only when we admit Jesus Christ into our hearts 
as our Redeemer, giving Him the guidance of 
our conduct, and bringing every thought into 
captivity to Him. 

47 As Henry Drummond put it once, ‘ Gentle- 
men, keep Christ in His own place — but 
remember that His place is the first.’ 

There is something that commands respect 
in the efforts of a man who wants to make the 
most of himself, and who reckons that he can 
make something out of the future. Let us not 
depreciate life. From its common opportunities 
each of us can build a firm and solid edifice, 
secure against storm, impregnable to any advers- 
ary, an edifice which shall be to many in our 
generation ‘an hiding-place from the wind and 
a covert from the tempest, the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.’ But we cannot 
reach this result by being ever so careful and 
diligent in study, ever so shrewd and long- 
sighted in our plans, ever so skilful and eager 
in the use of our faculties. These are good 
qualities ; indeed we absolutely require them. 
But they are wasted unless through Christ Jesus 
we take to our hearts the cross of humility and 
self-denial. 
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The Apostle Peter says that the value of 
Christ is for those who believe, while to them 
which stumble at the Word he is ‘a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence.’ This warning 
does not refer to the judgment which God will 
pass upon men after death, though the shadows 
of eternity overhang it. It means, that when 
a man has been shown how he ought to shape 
his life and has refused, this very refusal will 
lead him to stumble afterwards. The one great 
mistake will lead him into innumerable other 
mistakes ; regrets, disappointments, bitterness of 
soul lie before him. When conscience has once 
pointed him to Christ, he is like a man who has 
gone so far along a steep path. The only safety 
lies in moving on—a little further on—to 
Christ Himself. 


The Lord’s Day 


Ps. exvili. 24.—‘ This is the day which the Lord hath 

made; we will rejoice and be glad in it.’ 
1. WE owe to the resurrection of our Lord one 
of the most widespread and popular of Christian 
institutions—the Lord’s Day, or ‘ Sunday,’ as 
we generally call it. We cannot better describe 
Sunday than in the Words of the Psalmist, 
‘This is the day which the Lord hath made.’ 
It is evident, of course, that these words cannot 
refer primarily to an institution which did not 
exist until centuries after they were written. 
Nor are they necessarily a direct prediction of 
it. But they give, perhaps, the most accurate 
description of the Lord’s Day to be found in 
the Bible—all the more suggestive if it is un- 
designed. For there is no reason to think that 
Sunday was instituted as in any sense a Chris- 
tian Sabbath. It was from the very first a 
weekly memorial of the Resurrection, and its 
continued observance is the Church’s abiding 
testimony to her belief in that supreme article 
of the Creed. 

The Lord’s Day was observed by the Church 
first as a day of worship, then as a day of rest. 
Gradually, as Christianity became the estab- 
lished religion of the empire and pagan holidays 
disappeared, it came to be observed with increas- 
ing strictness as a public holiday, on which it 
was a duty to abstain, as far as possible, from 
ordinary work. In regard to amusements, the 
early Church discouraged them only in so far 
as they were inconsistent with the higher uses 
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of the day. The prohibition of all amusement, 
of all intellectual pursuits not purely religious, 
of all locomotion, and of all ordinary social 
intercourse, was the unhappy peculiarity of 
English and Scottish Puritanism, though doubt- 
less closely connected with much that was best 
and most solid in the great movement, which 
is after all the chief source of the religion of 
modern England. 


2. Let us ask what Sunday should mean for 
us. What is the ideal Christian use of the day ? 
That we do want worship and that we do want 
rest, and that we cannot have either unless we 
have particular seasons set apart for them, and 
fenced off from the intrusion of ordinary busi- 
ness by general consent—these are points which 
most would admit. The question is, What sort 
of worship, what sort of rest? Most of the ex- 
aggerated restrictions on this subject, against 
which not only the worldly but the religious 
mind of our day has for some time been in 
acute rebellion, may be traced to a narrow and 
inadequate view of what is meant by worship 
and of what is meant by rest. 

(1) Worship.—All experience is against the 
idea that, for a community or for individuals, 
the Christian ideal can long continue to exercise 
a commanding and paramount influence where 
the habit of church-going has been given up. 
Of course we all know that particular individ- 
uals who never go to Church are sometimes 
better men than the average of those who do. 
But that the highest Christian character can- 
not be permanently sustained without worship 
is a proposition for which we may appeal to an 
enormous accumulation of evidence. 

But, important as formal worship undoubtedly 
is, 1t would be a great mistake to limit the idea 
of worship, in its connection with Sunday, to 
the mere act of going to Church. We should 
try to keep up the religious character of Sunday 
asa whole. That does not mean that the entire 
day must be spent in reading the Bible or other 
religious exercises. It means that it should be 
a day set apart for the cultivation of the higher 
part of our nature. Amusement of a certain 
type, social intercourse of a certain type, read- 
ing or study of a certain type, may all form part 
of the truly religious Sunday. But there should 
be a difference in all these respects between the 
Sunday and the ordinary day, if the highest 
ideal of the institution is to be kept up. It is 
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impossible, of course, to say that any amuse- 
ment which is not wrong on other days is 
positively wrong on Sunday. But some amuse- 
ments are too much of a business; others make 
too great a demand upon our time; others 
involve unnecessary labour for people who want 
their Sunday as much as ourselves ; while others 
seem in an indefinable way inconsistent with 
the spirit of a day specially set apart for the 
highest and best things of life. So with social 
intercourse. It is good, apart from the question 
of increasing the labour of others, that there 
should be one day in seven reserved, as much 
as may be, for family life, for friendship, rather 
than for mere gregariousness, or “ society ’ in the 
conventional sense of the word. Similarly, as 
to reading. In a Sunday that is both rational 
and religious, time will be carefully reserved for 
reading—at least in the case of those who do 
not undertake any sort of religious or charitable 
work for others on that day. There is a devo- 
tional life which wants sustaining, though it is 
often sustained best by works other than what 
would be technically called books of devotion. 
And there is an intellectual religious life which 
demands study. Modern scholarship has altered 
not a little our attitude to the Bible. It need 
not, and ought not, to be less to us than it was 
to our fathers, but it certainly will be less to us 
if the only effect of modern ideas upon it is to 
make us read it less, instead of studying it more 
intelligently. The understanding of the Bible, 
and the understanding of the Christian faith in 
the light of modern difficulties, do demand real 
intellectual effort. And few are likely to find 
time for reading of this kind if they do not find 
it on Sundays. 

Such mental ‘ recreating’ should be given 
the widest possible scope ; and while not neglect- 
ing study of the Christian faith and the more 
obvious concerns of God’s Kingdom, should, so 
far as may be, make excursions into the wide 
realms of things beautiful and good and true. 
When the effort is made to leave on one side 
the Sunday newspaper, the picture magazine, 
the feeble novel, and the mind braces itself to 
lay hold of some of the treasures to be found in 
literature, then the reward is not far offi—the 
reward of a new tone and quality and savour 
in the whole of life. 

§] What do men to-day really need most for 
the truest development of their manhood? Is 
it not the quietness to think, time to reflect on 
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the true significance of life, and to gain a clearer 
consciousness of God in whom we live and have 
our being? Sunday offers us all an opportunity 
for attempting to do this, and a reflective man 
must be reluctant to allow this day to be lost 
in his absorption in the things which are seen 
and temporal while the higher faculties remain 
so undeveloped. * What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?’ 1 

(2) Rest—The irrational kind of Sabbatar- 
ianism has involved a too narrow idea of rest. 
Refreshment of body and mind and soul, which 
is the ultimate use of Sunday, demands some- 
thing besides mere negative abstinence from 
toil. Sometimes the most satisfactory rest is 
got by change of employment. 

There is a certain amount of work that must 
be done by ourselves or by others if the day is 
to be spent in a way that conduces to its two 
essential purposes of worship and rest. There 


are also occasions when the ordinary work of | 


the week must perforce be allowed to encroach 
upon Sunday. When work has to be done 
within a definite time, when the duties of our 
station would be neglected, or others would 
suffer if work were postponed, it is mere super- 
stition to condemn the doing of it on Sunday. 
Sunday is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself ; that was the real meaning surely of the 
principle which our Lord Himself applied even 
to the old Jewish Sabbath. If the Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath, 
still more so Sunday. Sunday is a means to an 
end. But as a means to an end, we cannot too 
jealously guard against the gradual, insidious 
encroachments of ordinary professional or public 
work or mere business of any kind upon the rest 
and enjoyment of the day. 

{| George Gissing writes :— There was a time 
when it delighted me to flesh my satire on 
the English Sunday; I could see nothing but 
antiquated foolishness and modern hypocrisy 
in this weekly pause from labour and from 
hustle. Now I prize it as an inestimable boon, 
and dread every encroachment upon its restful 
stillness. When out of England I have always 
missed this Sunday quietude, this difference 
from ordinary days which seems to affect the 
very atmosphere. It is not enough that people 
should go to church, that shops should be 
closed and workyards silent; these holiday 
notes do not make a Sunday. Think as one 

1 The Times. 
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may of its insignificance, our Day of Rest has 
a peculiar sanctity, felt, I imagine, in a more or 
less vague way even by those who wish to see 
the village lads at cricket and theatres open in 
the town. The idea is surely as good a one as 
ever came to heavy-laden mortals ; let one whole 
day in every week be removed from the common 
life of the world, lifted above common pleasures 
as above common cares.’ 

(3) Consideration for the Needs of Others —In 
this matter of Sunday observance the Christian 
can never consider himself alone. He is utterly 
committed to that kind of outlook which regards 
it as of paramount importance to see, so far as 
he can, that other people have a share in the 
* good ’ which he himself desires. So that for a 
Christian to secure Sunday worship and rest 
and recreation simply for himself does not get 
him far along the road of his plainest duty. It 
is this principle which, more than any other, 
ought to set a limit to Sunday amusement. 
Even when the particular amusement does not 
directly involve much labour, the growth of 
Sunday amusements may very easily lead to 
Sunday ceasing to be a day of worship. If all 
the ordinary amusements of life go on just as 
they do, or more than they do, on other days, 
not only actual worship, but also that wider 
kind of worship, and that higher kind of rest for 
which we have been pleading, will be simply 
crowded out. Surely amusement, as it is fre- 
quently pursued at the present day, is itself one 
of the things from which we want occasional 
rest. 

Besides, many of these amusements do seri- 
ously increase labour for others. Of course in 
this matter there must be compromise. A 
rational Sunday cannot be provided, at least 
for town populations, without involving labour 
for some: though every care should be taken 
that, so far as possible, the opportunity of 
worship should not be wholly taken away from 
any class of men, and that rest lost on Sunday 
should be given back on other days. 

A dull Sunday is no gain whatever to the 
cause of religion or morality, but we should be 
very jealous of the little, silent changes which 
may gradually destroy its character as a day 
for the special cultivation of the higher life. 
We do not want a dull Sunday, but do let us 
keep a quiet Sunday, and with it the possibility, 
for ourselves and for all who desire it, of a 
religious Sunday. And if we are to do this, we 
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must have the courage very often to refuse to 
do things in which it is quite impossible to say 
that there is any harm. We need not condemn 
other people. It is enough to say that for our- 
selves and for our children we do not like it, 
and we do not choose to do it. 

{| I know of a young fellow who works hard 
in a garage all the week: he is also a keen 
tennis player, but every Sunday afternoon he 
gives up to teaching a class of small boys. I 
know an able and very busy solicitor, who is 
also fond of golf; but Sunday afternoon sees 
him occupied in making some children happy at 
a large orphanage. I think of girls, keen, young, 
athletic, tied in offices all the week, but quite 
content, when Sunday comes, to give up some 
of their precious hours to teaching infants, 
running study circles, or attending discussion 
groups. I think of many others, from all 
sections of the community, who would feel that 
Sunday had been poorly spent unless they had 
done some little act of mercy or helpfulness, in 
a hospital ward, perhaps, or in some place or 
home where their ministrations might bring 
help and comfort. I am not saying in all this 
that you can hardly be a good Christian unless 
you take a Sunday-school class on Sunday 
afternoons. There are numbers of Christians 
who are not and never will be ‘called’ to 
specialized tasks of that kind. And there are 
very many—doctors and nurses, for instance 
—whose work in the week is so arduous that, 
for their own sake and for the sake of those they 
minister to, Sunday ought to give them some 
complete rest and relief. The contention I am 
making is that the Christian whose weekday 
work runs on fairly normal lines, should consider 
the question of Sunday recreation in the light 
of his opportunities and obligations of Christian 
service, and do his best to fit together into a 
harmonious whole the claims of worship, recrea- 
tion, and service. 

Though Sunday as a national and communal 
possession is firmly rooted, it is highly desirable 
that the community should take great pains to 
preserve and develop the day as a Day of Rest, 
as a cherished weekly oasis when the deeper parts 
of human nature may be able to pause and to 
breathe. Such safe-guarding of the day will 
demand perpetual watchfulness and resource. 
In preserving and extending this great heritage, 
legislation can do much. Public opinion can 

1 E. 8S. Woods, A Faith That Works, 197. 
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do even more. But the final responsibilities 
of guardianship must necessarily rest with the 
Christian Society. ‘Sunday’ began as a Chris- 
tian institution, and its vitality will always 
depend upon the vitality of the Christian faith 
and the Christian Church. Let the Christian 
show men Sunday, not as a chill thing of gloom 
and negation and repression, but as ‘a day of 
rest and gladness,’ and the result shall be to 
keep open, for all generations, Everyman’s road 
to the fountains of living waters. 
Bright shadows of true Rest! Some shoots of 

blisse ; 

Heaven once a week ; 
The next world’s gladness prepossest in this ; 
A day to seek 

Eternity in time; the steps by which 
We climb above all ages ; Lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days; and the 

rich, 
And full redemption of the whole week’s flight.+ 


A Communion Meditation 


Ps. cxvill. 24, 25.—* This is the day which the Lord hath 

made; we will rejoice and be glad in it. Save now, I 
beseech thee, O Lord: O Lord, 1 beseech thee, send now 
prosperity.’ 
1. The Amazement of the Facts——Mrs Meynell 
has a little poem, which Ruskin once termed 
the finest thing in modern poetry, in which she 
stands and, dallying with an ordinary daisy in 
her hand, muses and dreams of all that lies 
behind that common weed, all that went to 
the making of it—stands, all at once dwarfed, 
abashed, humbled, in a world suddenly grown 
awesome. 


O daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing ? 


Was that the mood of this old singer of the long 
ago? Perhaps he had come up to the Temple 
as so often before, by the well-known road that 
he had traversed scores of times, nodding to 
the usual faces on the way; and, standing in 
the accustomed place, had seen and heard the 
daily service move on through its customary 
stately ritual, with a mind atrophied by long 
familiarity ; perhaps really accepting the gifts 
1 Henry Vaughan. 
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offered—God’s amazing love, God’s eager for- 
giveness, God’s persistent faith in those who 
have failed Him so often and so signally— 
accepting, but with little wonderment. 

It was all so usual; it had all so often been 
experienced before. And suddenly the clouds 
were blown aside; and, with a heart stilled and 
awed and almost frightened, he saw things some- 
what from God’s side of them, all that had 
gone to the making of these gifts which he had 
been accepting so unthinkingly. This is a day 
which God alone could have contrived; and 
only Divine grace and loving-kindness and self- 
sacrifice have made it possible for me. 

And is not that the mood that befits us at 
Christ’s Table? We do have a hushed sense, 
do we not, that we are face to face with the 
central things? Yet, even here, it is so easy to 
turn in without much emotion or surprise ; to 
accept even Jesus Christ as only what is due 
to us; to take God’s best calmly as an ordinary 
affair. Yet think it out, see it from God’s side, 
and how staggering it is! Could we take these 
simple symbols into our hands, and realize all 
that went to the making of them ; could we see 
from God’s side of them, how staggering, how 
stupendous it would be! 

The whole New Testament is just an effort to 
do that—to show us these things from God’s 
side. The writers know that they are failing ; 
they are conscious that it breaks through 
language, it won’t describe, it eludes them ; 
they confess themselves at their wits’ end, and 
yet cannot keep from trying desperately to make 
us see; they feel great tides and currents seize 
them, and sweep them off their feet and far out 
into vast deeps. And yet they do bring home 
to us something of the wonder of it all; they 
do make us see it somewhat from God’s side. 
Look! they cry, and, following their pointing 
finger, cannot you see that stolid knot of 
soldiery haughtily pushing back that jeering, 
hooting crowd; and that tired Figure in the 
midst we see, how worn, how broken in body 
from the horrors of the iron-tipped Roman 
lash? They have laid the Cross upon the 
ground, have thrown Him down upon it. Ah! 
the nails run like fire through the sensitive 
flesh! They have lifted Cross and Victim— 
but the heart cries out and looks away covering 
shrinking eyes. And the slow sun sets, and the 
long day wanes, and by and by the enemies 
are gone, and last of all the soldiers fall in, 
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and swing off leaving the lonely crosses with 
their dishonoured dead. And all that had to 
be before we could hear Christ say ‘ This is my 
body, everything I have, and it is all for you.’ 

And past the Cross, far out into the eternities 
—see God as He really is. How different from 
what we had conceived Him. Always He has 
been planning how to help us; always He has 
been thinking how to save us from ourselves ; 
counting no cost, reckoning up no sacrifice, 
heedless what it means to Him if only we be 
plucked back from self-destruction. All that 
is In it, could we see it from God’s side of things 
—Christ had to die, and God’s heart had to 
break. It was when watching a congregation 
gathering to a Communion that the poetess 
thought of a field of ox-eye daisies in the full 
blaze of sunshine. 


I saw this people as a field of flowers, 
Each grown at such a price, 

The sum of unimaginable powers 
Did no more than suffice. 

A thousand single central daisies they, 
A thousand of the one ; 

For each, the entire monopoly of day, 

For each, the whole of the devoted sun. 


2. Our Attitude in View of the Facts.—As to 
that there can be no doubt whatever. This is a 
day of God’s own contriving, which only Divine 
grace made possible. We must be glad and 
rejoice in it. What else is even thinkable if we 
really believe that Christ means what He says. 
Our Lord tells us that the most speaking picture 
of a genuine Christian is a child, and the char- 
acteristic of a normal child is happiness. It 
cannot keep still, but must sing and dance for 
the sheer joy of life. And in the Testament 
there is a sound of singing almost everywhere. 
They are the gladdest people in the world. 
And little wonder! Imagine what it must 
have been to be immured in an appalling 
German prison camp. Not a doubt some of 
them were admirably run, but there were 
instances that pass description. Think what it 
must have meant to be penned into one of 
these; to be beaten and bullied, to be starved 
and miserable, to have to drag oneself, though 
desperately ill, to one’s excessive toil; to be in 
the power of hatred, and unable to escape from 
it; and this for weeks and months and years. 
And then to land in England, suddenly to find 
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that nightmare gone, with kindly faces every- 
where, and compassionate eyes, and ready, 
helping hands. That is the difference the faith 
made. People had thought that the Divine 
powers were hostile to them because they had 
callously broken their laws. They tried des- 
perately to forget; but, when they remembered, 
they crouched and shivered, expecting that any 
moment Divine wrath might leap out and blast 
them. And at the Cross they saw that God’s 
heart is entirely with us. And with that the 
sun broke out, and winter vanished from the 
earth, and, of a sudden, spring with its glory 
and its song and its rejoicing was in these folk’s 
hearts. And we must take that in, and believe 
it as true for us—that God has never a thought 
toward us that is not merciful and gracious and 
very pitiful. God is incapable of harbouring 
grudges; He blots it all out, begins again as 
hopefully and patiently as ever and loves on. 
Even Paul cannot understand that in the very 
least ; yet, though he does not understand it, 
he believes it, accepts it, walks in the warm 
sunshine of it. And so must we. 
~y 4 Chalmers was no great success as a visitor 
among his congregation. Gladstone tells us 
how he once went a round with him, and how 
the great soul entered each new house, sat 
smiling, but without a word, for he had no small 
change of conversation, rose up, and went his 
way, with almost nothing said. Yet on occasion 
he could be effective enough. There was a 
melancholious soul who could not be got to 
believe that God could really love her, had in 
very deed forgiven her. And one day he burst 
in on her. ‘* Madam,’ he said, ‘ I’ve come to 
tell you God has no ill-will at you,’ and was gone. 
§] Dante tells us that in his grim journeyings 
he came upon some in an evil plight, and asked 
them why this had befallen them. Once, they 
explained, we were sad and gloomy and sour- 
humoured in God’s beautiful earth. When the 
West Indian slaves were liberated, they gathered 
on the momentous night into their churches and 
knelt there in prayer. But when the long- 
expected hour had at last actually struck, they 
leapt to their feet, singing, rejoicing, and em- 
bracing one another, laughing in sheer happiness 
although the tears were running down their 
cheeks. 


3. Our Practical Use of the Facts——All this, 
that cost so much, must not be allowed to 
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evaporate in a mere gush of feeling and emotion, 
like a Highland burn roaring in spate, and yet 
to-morrow shrunk again to the usual thin 
trickle, whimpering, half-choked, among the 
bare, bleached stones. It must be condensed 
to action, into real and purposeful amendment 
of our character and lives. Scholars tell us 
that this Psalm was probably a shout of thanks- 
giving for some great victory. The people were 
flocking up into the Temple to give thanks to 
God, like ourselves upon Armistice Day. So 
perhaps it was here. And yet notice this 
man’s prayer: ‘O Lord, save us, we pray ; 
O Lord, prosper us, we pray.’ But were they 
not there just precisely because God had saved 
them, and had prospered them? Did this man 
feel that face to face with this colossal proof of 
the lengths to which God’s grace can go, it were 
folly not to seize on it for all their other needs— 
for all the national sores, and all his personal 
weaknesses ? O Lord, who can save so amaz- 
ingly, save us from this, and this, and this, 
that still beset and threaten us: O Lord, who 
can bring success where it looked impossible, 
prosper us here, and here, and here, where we 
have failed, and lost heart, and ceased even to 
try! There is a moving scripture in which 
God, passing before Moses, proclaims Himself 
as ‘the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin.’ 
And we read how Moses hearing this made haste, 
and, seizing on that proclamation, applied it 
instantly to his own wants and needs. {ff thou 
art merciful and gracious, since Thou forgivest 
iniquity and sin, pardon our iniquity, forgive 
our sin. 

Since this is a day that God Himself has con- 
trived for us, we must make haste to appropriate 
it, use it, think it out, apply it to our individual 
and personal case. No doubt we are here to 
give Him thanks for a fullness of grace that 
leaves one dazed and stunned, if we see it at 
all from God’s side. But then, when a wise 
Psalmist felt like that, and came up to the 
Temple to make some return to God for His 
bewildering goodness, thinking things out he 
came to the conclusion that the truest gratitude 
is to be willing to accept still more. ‘ What shall 
I give to God for all His benefits ?—I shall take,’ 
he said. And Pope—found, of all men, among 
the prophets—tells us bluntly he was right. 
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‘For God is paid, when man receives’; the way 
to thank Him is to take yet more, and more. 


The Christ-Controlled Life 


Ps. cxix. 5.—‘O that my ways were directed to keep 
thy statutes !’ 


Ir is an attractive theory that in the first eight 
verses of this Psalm we are presented with a 
picture of the man whose subsequent religious 
experiences are described in the remaining 
sections. We are introduced to him at the 
moment while he is still standing on the 
threshold, and when the desire has arisen within 
his heart that henceforth his ways might be 
directed to God’s statutes. He has come to see 
in the lives of other men the blessedness of 
those who walk in the law of the Lord, who keep 
God’s testimonies and seek Him with their 
whole heart, and he longs to share their blessed- 
ness by imitating their example. Quickly the 
desire issues in action, and in the last verse of 
the section we watch him, with a prayer on his 
lips for Divine help, definitely moving towards 
God, and resolving to make God’s will the 
centre around which henceforth his life shall 
revolve. 


1. Aimlessness in the life of conduct is a 
familiar feature of human character. For the 
material prizes of life men are eager, moving as 
swiftly and directly as possible towards them. 
But in the moral and spiritual life many men 
eddy about. They are careful not to offend 
public opinion, but of the resolute pursuit of 
holiness, of any serious intention to free their 
character from every defect, they know little. 

In the absence of any dominating principle 
which alone can give a worthy direction to life, 
some men are content to be guided by their 
instincts. Of recent years, under the influence 
of the New Psychology, our instincts have 
been invested with a dignity and importance 
which formerly they did not possess. They 
operate, we are told, in the subconscious mind, 
and their influence far outweighs the influence 
of reason and reflection in our lives. If all our 
instincts were sound and healthy, so that we 
did the right thing naturally and spontaneously, 
the moral life would cease to be a problem, and 
the words of the poet would be true for all : 
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They that in play can do the thing they would, 
Having an instinct throned in reason’s place, 
And every perfect action hath the grace 

Of indolence or thoughtless hardihood— 

These are the best. 


But as a matter of fact our instincts are not all 
sound and healthy, and to allow them all to 
have a free hand in our lives is to invite disaster. 
They cannot be left to themselves. For some 
are good, some are evil, and some, in the un- 
developed stage, are neutral. Moreover they 
do not all endure. After a lapse of years, 
certain instincts fade altogether out of our life, 
unless they have been wisely developed into 
steady virtues. In some cases, even while 
they are powerful, their action is intermittent. 
Further, no one can tell how an instinct will 
develop. A familiar illustration is that a boy 
may have the acquisitive instinct, but no one 
can say whether it will develop into thrift or 
greed. It all depends on the manner in which 
it is handled. Some instincts have to be re- 
pressed ; others have to be carefully trained and 
developed. They are so various and sometimes 
so obscure that we cannot derive from them 
the light and guidance that we need. 

49° The catalogue of the instincts,’ writes 
Professor W. P. Paterson, in The Nature of 
Religion, ‘ given by modern psychologists is 
large, and additions are constantly being made 
to the list. The schemes are so elaborate as to 
leave an impression of bewilderment, and they 
are at least useful for enforcing the lesson that 
a dominating religious or ethical principle is 
needed to take the situation in hand if the soul 
is not to become a scene of chronic strife and 
miserable anarchy.’ 

Others again, in the life of conduct, are influ- 
enced by their moods. When they are in a 
good mood they do good; when they are in a 
bad mood, evil. Some of our moods are closely 
related to the condition of our physical health 
and tend to become fixed. All our moods are 
connected with our emotions and desires, and 
the mood may remain after the cause of the 
emotion has passed away. But whatever their 
origin may be, we quickly realize how insufii- 
cient they are as guides of conduct, and how 
unwise it is to rely upon them in the formation 
of character. They vary and have no perman- 
ence. They impel us in this direction and in 
that. They are so wayward and capricious that 
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a man influenced to any considerable extent by 
his moods becomes engaged in a tiring internal 
conflict. Instead of the movement and pro- 
gress which might mark his life, were he directed 
and controlled by some luminous principle of 
conduct, there is a certain aimlessness, a want 
of purpose which inevitably produces dissatis- 
faction and unrest. 

It was this dissatisfaction and unrest which 
led Wordsworth to write in the Ode to Duty: 


I supplicate for thy control ; 

But in the quietness of thought : 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name. 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


And Phillips Brooks has expressed the same 
view— There are many thoughtful people who 
would value it above every boon, who would 
be happy over it beyond all utterance, with a 
new sort of peaceful joy, if there could be given 
to them some power which, with broad, even 
weight, should press every duty into its place, 
crowding as steadily upon the little as upon 
the large, coming down from such a height above 
them that it should be independent of their 
whims and moods, and weigh upon to-morrow 
and to-day alike, not springing from themselves 
and so not changing with their changes, not 
fitful and feverish, but calm, serene, eternal.’ 


2. Where are we to find such a power? The 
answer which Christianity gives to this question 
is that the power we need is in Jesus Christ, 
in His teaching, in His example, and in the 
influence which proceeds from His personality. 
In his volume on The Practical Basis of Behef 
Professor Perey Gardner points out that in 
history there are, broadly speaking, three types 
of religion: the subconscious, largely pagan, 
which depends on instincts; the conscious, as 
seen in Stoicism, and the supra-conscious, as 
seen in Christianity. In the Christian view of 
life reliance is placed not on our instincts, not 
on our inward ability, but on a Power above us 
greater than ourselves. The Christian is a man 
who looks beyond himself to God, to God as He 
is revealed in Jesus Christ. If the centre of a 
man’s life is himself, his desires, instincts, and 
moods, then the life of conduct often becomes 
a burden. But if a man has another centre 
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around which his life revolves, great enough for 
all his needs, compelling enough to call forth 
his strict and complete obedience, then every- 
thing in his life, being adjusted to that new 
centre, falls into its proper place. Moods are 
controlled, instincts are wisely directed. Life 
becomes simpler, steadier; the possibilities 
latent in the soul are developed, and the man 
becomes what God intended him to be. 

§ In writing of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt Mr Wick- 
steed says: ‘ The study of “ Peer Gynt” as an 
occasional poem should be strictly subsidiary 
to its study as the tragedy of a lost soul. What 
is it to be oneself ? God meant something when 
He made each one of us. For a man to embody 
that meaning of God in his words and deeds, 
and so become in his degree a “ word of God 
made flesh,” is to be himself. But thus to be 
himself he must slay himself. That is to say, 
he must slay the craving to make himself the 
centre around which others revolve and must 
strive to find his true orbit, and swing, self- 
poised, round the great central light.’ 

To be a Christian is so to live that all our 
thoughts, desires, instincts, moods, and the 
actions which proceed from these, are under the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ. Living thus, 
a man is living out the life God intended for 
him, and is fulfilling his true destiny. Appar- 
ently by this surrender he is losing his life ; 
in reality he is finding it. ‘The old Wisdom 
doctrine which Jesus made His own,’ writes 
Professor Findlay, in his Jesus in the Furst Gospel, 
“means that our minds were built to find their 
focus, their settled abiding place in Him, the 
imagination of the most prosaically-minded of 
us to take fire at Him. He is the truth hidden 
behind art and music and the beauty of the 
natural universe, the “ intellectual beauty ”’ 
underlying all that is beautiful in God’s world of 
sound and colour, and in the mind of man. All 
the restlessness of our moods, in their exasper- 
ating ebb and flow, comes from the fact that our 
minds can only find the poise of self-mastery 
when they have found themselves in Him.’ 

All the saints of the Christian Church, those 
whose names shine in letters of gold in the 
Church’s calendar, and those also who in obscure 
places have illustrated in their lives the virtues 
of the Christian character, have been alike in 
this respect—they have been dominated by 
Jesus Christ. Living in different lands, wor- 
shipping in different churches, they have been 
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bound together by the holy bond of devotion to 
Christ, and united by the inflexible determina- 
tion to direct their life in harmony with Christ’s 
will. They have found in Him the way, the 
truth, and the life. Losing themselves in Him, 
they have found themselves. In His service 
they have found freedom. ‘ Fixed on this bliss- 
ful centre’ they have found rest, not the rest 
of inaction, but the rest which comes from 
harmony with the Divine will. In fellowship 
with Christ they have entered into peace, the 
peace that passeth understanding. 


The Full Appeal of Religion 


Ps. exix. 10.— With my whole heart have I sought 
thee.’ 


In the Old Testament the ‘heart’ is the very 
vital centre of the personal self—as the Book 
of Proverbs has it, ‘ Out of it are the issues of 
life,’ all the outgoings of activity of every kind, 
both that which we ascribe to the head and 
that which we ascribe to the heart. These 
come, according to the Hebrew idea, from 
this central self. Thus to seek God with the 
heart was to seek Him with the whole personal- 
ity. When the Psalmist says, ‘ With my whole 
heart have I sought thee,’ he means, ‘I have 
sought with my whole nature. The whole man 
in me has cried out for Thee.’ 


1. Religion appeals, or should appeal, to the 
whole personality. No matter where it may 
begin, in the emotion or in the mind, it claims 
to have the right to march right through into 
the very citadel of our being, until it possesses 
and governs the whole life and being. Thus it 
is the ‘ heart’ in the Psalmist’s sense which is 
the basis of religion, the complete undivided 
man. And, as a complementary truth, we have 
to learn this, that Christ is in us, Christ is ours, 
only as we throw open our whole being to its 
deepest reaches to the influence of His power, to 
the sovereignty of His grace, to the leading of 
His Spirit. 

¢ An early African Christian, Arnobius, tells 
us that we must‘ cling to God with all our senses, 
so to speak.’ And Thomas Carlyle gave us a 
picture of the ideal believer when he wrote of 
his father that ‘ he was religious with the con- 
sent of his whole faculties.’ It is faith’s ability 


to engross a man’s entire self, going down to | 
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the very roots of his being, that renders it 
indestructible. It can say of those who seek to 
undermine it, as Hamlet said of his enemies : 


it shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines.+ 


Undoubtedly our common fault has been that 
of partial surrender, incomplete consecration. 
We pen off portions of our nature, and sublet 
them to sin. Our entire self has never yet been 
brought into that fine subjection of which the 
Apostle speaks. Christ has never really gripped 
us, Christ has never really won us—which ac- 
counts for the ease with which He is often ousted. 
Tf He is to hold us, He must first have us. 

The reason why He does not have us may 
consist in one of two things, either in our limit- 
ing the appeal of religion, or in our limiting its 
application. We limit its appeal when we make 
it merely a matter of sentiment or a matter of 
belief, when we give it only the assent of feeling 
or the assent of mind, instead of the assent of the 
full life. How common this error is—and how 
fatal! On the one hand, religion is not mere 
feeling, a pleasing exercise and ritual, a means 
of temporary exaltation, to pass when the feeling 
itself passes. Nor, on the other hand, is it a 
mere creed or string of beliefs, a mental position, 
the holding of certain doctrines. It is that, but 
not that only! To accept anything of this sort 
is to limit its appeal, an appeal which is ad- 
dressed to the whole life, to everything in man 
that is man. We talk about religion saving the 
soul. What do we mean by ‘ saving the soul’ ? 
What we should mean is saving the mind, saving 
the errant imagination, saving the roving impure 
affections, saving the weak will, saving the 
whole round sweep of life, till there is not a 
nook or cranny of the personality that is 
untouched. 

But not only do we limit the appeal, we also 


limit the application of our religion. We deal 
in times and seasons. There is a time to serve 
God, and a time to serve ourselves. Religion 


is for the church or the sickbed or for life’s fag- 
end. It would not do to apply it to business, 
or work it into a contract, or let it leaven 
pleasure. Are we not as guilty of limiting 
the application as of limiting the appeal ? 


2. Every successful search for God is a search 
of the whole nature. It is only when the whole 
1H. 8. Coffin. 
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nature rises and stretches out toward God that 
God is found. The Bible speaks about pursuing 
after God or after good—the idea being that 
this is a work to which every muscle and every 
affection must be bent. Goodness and the 
knowledge of God are not attained by casual 
endeavours, but are the fruit of the whole being’s 
toil directed to one end. 

‘You will not yawn yourself into heaven 
with an idle wish,’ said Richard Cecil; no, nor, 
as Samuel Rutherford expressed it, ‘ will you 
be carried there lying at ease upon a feather- 
bed.’ It takes all one’s strength, and all one’s 
heart, and all one’s mind, and all one’s soul, 
given freely and recklessly and without re- 
straint.t 

This throws light on the problem of un- 
answered prayer. Why is prayer so often a 
failure? The secret lies here, that there are 
so few prayers that have the whole volume of 
our nature behind them, that are backed by a 
man’s personality, that are the cry and passion 
of a life! The cry into which the whole nature 
has been thrust is never unanswered. That cry 
removes mountains. Christ says, ‘ The king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.’ Where is our violence? 
Where is the violence of prayer, the violence 
of a life that moves to a point as a massed 
battalion? True prayer is life, the whole nature 
rising, demanding, pursuing God. ‘ With my 
whole heart have I sought thee.’ 

4, A modern novelist gives this picture of a 
man in an Indian frontier station telling another 
how much he longs to recover his wife’s love. 
‘I have wanted her sometimes so horribly,’ he 
says, ‘that I have even been fool enough to 
pray about it.’ His friend reminds him that 
it is only definite, persistent, self-filled prayer, 
making the thing sought the passion of the heart, 
that can hope to secure its end. ‘Do you hear 
that jackal?’ he cries. “The brute is hungry 
and will not go empty away.’ ‘Jackals never 
do,’ was the reply. ‘ It all shows what faithless 
fools we are,’ went on the first speaker ; ‘ and,’ 
says the novelist, ‘there sounded clear and 
insistent through the silence that followed the 
cry of the beast that sought its meat from God.’ 2 

Just as the whole nature appeals to God, so 
can God in Christ Jesus satisfy the whole nature. 
The whole nature asks, and the whole nature 


1 A. J. Gossip, From the Edge of the Crowd, 231. 
2 G. Stanley Russell, The Faith of a Man To-day, 78. 
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receives. There is no province of our being 
which should be outside a true living Christianity. 
Christ is able to satisfy every true and worthy 
emotion, every kind and generous thought. 
He has directed, and He will direct, the human 
heart to noble sacrifice, to fine ideals, to human 
kindness, to the love of man and every fair and 
gracious thing. He satisfies the heroic in us, 
the call to labour and aspire, to endure, to 
suffer, to win through loss. He satisfies the 
mind, the unresting, burrowing mind of man. 
He gives the mind the only peace it can have 
through a reasonable explanation of the world, 
of life, of destiny, and of the great longings and 
yearnings of our inner life. He is able to satisfy 
the deep demands of our moral nature, all our 
passion for righteousness, all our love of truth, 
all our justice, all the demands of the best that 
isinus. And, lastly, He is able to satisfy that 
mysterious spiritual nature within us which has 
in all ages gone out gropingly after the eternal 
and the abiding. He has given our soul its food, 
set its feet in the direction and pointed out its 
goal. To the whole big, broad, deep human 
nature He stands and says, ‘Come unto me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ 


The Exile’s Prayer 


Ps. cxix. 19.—‘ I am a stranger in the earth: hide not 
thy commandments from me.’ 


THE text expresses with great simplicity man’s 
position in the world, and the prayer which 
rises in his heart as the position is realized. He 
is a stranger here, a resident alien in a land 
which is not his home; and when he feels the 
strangeness of the place, he feels at the same 
time the need of God’s guidance if he is to pass 
through it with safety and honour. 


1. The word ‘stranger’ or ‘sojourner’ is, 
properly speaking, a political one ; it signifies a 
resident alien, a person living in a country to 
which he does not belong, and excluded there- 
fore from the rights of citizenship in it. Such 
exclusion does not prejudice the fact that the 
resident alien may in his native country be a 
person of great account ; the citizenship of those 
among whom he lives an exile may be one which 
he would scorn to compare with his own. It is 
in this sense that a man like the Psalmist finds 
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himself a stranger in the earth; and that the 
New Testament, which speaks of our citizenship 
as in heaven, describes Christians as strangers 
and sojourners. The Psalms describe elsewhere 
the life of those who are not strangers here, but 
have their home and all their hopes on earth, 
and are unvisited by thoughts of anything 
beyond. ‘Their inward thought is that their 
houses shall continue for ever, and their dwelling 
places to all generations: they call their lands 
after their own names.’ It is this life which 
makes the Psalmist feel from home. He can- 
not naturalize himself in it. As he sees its 
prevalence all around him, he can only say with 
a certain shrinking: ‘I am a stranger on the 
earth.’ Those who sympathize with his feeling 
of loneliness or homelessness will appreciate his 
prayer: ‘Hide not thy commandments from 
me.’ 

Let us consider what this means. It implies 
that there is a Divine law for this peculiar 
situation. The man of God is not to suppress 
that sense of being a stranger, and to conform 
to the world’s ways. He is not to try to smother 
the intimations which remind him that he is 
made for more than the world yields, and to 
do at Rome as the Romans do. No doubt the 
best men are the most tolerant, and can most 
easily give the world’s conventions a conven- 
tional respect. ‘The saint,’ says Coventry 
Patmore, ‘has no fads; and you may live in 
the same house with him and never find out 
that he is not a sinner like yourself, unless you 
rely on negative proofs, or obtrude lax ideas on 
him, and so provoke him to silence. He may 
impress you indeed by his harmlessness and 
imperturbable good temper, and probably by 
some lack of appreciation of modern humour, 
and ignorance of some things which men are 
expected to know, and by never seeming to have 
much use for his time when it can be of any 
service to you ; but on the whole he will give you 
an agreeable impression of general inferiority 
to yourself.’ Certainly it was no New Testa- 
ment saint who stood or sat for this portrait ; 
nothing could be less like Paul or John. But it 
has this much truth in it: The man who is a 
stranger in the earth and who knows it, though 
he does not distinguish himself by rebellion 
against the ways of the land he lives in, lives 
nevertheless a life of his own, inspired by 
higher laws, and knows how to maintain his 
independence. 
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The law of this higher life, according to the 
Psalmist, is to be found in the commandments 
of God: whoever knows them knows what will 
bring order, peace, and stability into his exist- 
ence, and turn his place of exile into a home in 
which he dwells with God. The heart, con- 
scious that it is an alien in this passing world, 
cries out for contact with the eternal to which 
it is akin. It longs to know God, to see God, 
to live in communion with Him; it longs as a 
citizen of heaven to obey the heavenly laws, 
even while a resident alien on the earth. 
Browning in one of his best-known poems has 
illustrated this with great force. He shows us 
the man whom Jesus has raised from the dead: 


knowledge, say, 
Increased beyond the fleshly faculty— 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 
Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing 
heaven : 


and what is the result ? 


He holds on firmly to some thread of hfe— 

(It is the life to lead perforcedly) 

Which runs across some vast distracting orb 

Of glory on either side that meagre thread, 

Which, conscious of, he must not enter yet— 

The spiritual life around the earthly life : 

The law of that is known to him as this, 

His heart and brain move there, his feet stay 
here. 


2. We know God when we know what God 
would have us do, and the Psalmist had been 
taught of God when he prayed, ‘ Hide not thy 
commandments from me.’ The knowledge of 
God that we need is a knowledge for action and 
obedience. Earth is a place of exile when we 
do no more than think of God, but the Divine 
life is to be introduced into the earth by the 
keeping of God’s commandments, and even here 
we are to be loyal to our heavenly citizenship. 
All Nature, including human nature, is to be 
made the organ and the revelation of God. The 
flesh with its instincts is to be spiritualized. 
The kingdoms of the world are to become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. The 
commandments of God are to be obeyed in 
them. It is as we work at this task—as we do 
the commandments of God—that the sense of 
insecurity and unreality passes away. If earth 
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does not become our home, at all events God is 
our home even while we are on earth. 

A far truer and more striking example than 
Lazarus, of the stranger on earth who longs for 
God’s commandments, is Jesus Himself. He is 
the great inhabitant of another world who passed 
a life of exile here, and though He incorporated 
Himself in the human race and naturalized Him- 
self on earth, it must always have remained a 
strange place to Him. He says expressly that 
it was so. ‘ Ye are from beneath, I am from 
above’; it is much as if He had said: We 
belong to different worlds. If this is your home, 
it cannot be Mine; you may do your own will, 
but I am bound to do the commandments of 
God. 


He walked our streets as on a lonely strand. 
His country was not here—it was afar. 
Not here his home, not here his motherland, 

But in some statelier star. 


Life was his exile, earth his alien shore. 

And those were foreign faces that he passed ; 
For he had other languages, other lore, 

And he must home at last. 


How often He withdrew into solitude, as one 
who felt that the influence of earth tended only 
to make life aimless, and spent hours with the 
Father, nourishing His exiled life with the life 
eternal. The Divine law which was essential 
to His life in union with the Father was per- 
petually revealed to Him: and even in this 
place of exile, as He did always the things which 
pleased Him, He could say: ‘I am not alone, 
for the Father is with me.’ 


3. There are one or two practical considera- 
tions which will help us to attain to that cer- 
tainty of God which we need. 

(1) Our situation, as strangers on the earth, 
requires us to seek communication with God. 
It demands and necessitates prayer. The pre- 
supposition of all prayer is that there is such a 
thing as will of God applicable to our own situa- 
tion, a Divine commandment bearing on the 
very circumstances in which we have to act, and 
by obeying which our uncertain life is united to 
the eternal life of God. Prayer is not always 
the presenting of defined requests to God: we 
may not know what we need or even what we 
want—except that it is God. Prayer may be 
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the effort of the soul, oppressed by the sense of 
its isolation, or its impotence, to connect itself 
again effectively with Him. And this particu- 
lar kind of prayer, in which the soul, conscious 
of its incapacity to face life alone, cries to God 
in the pathetic appealing tone of this text, has 
a peculiar promise connected with it in Scrip- 
ture. ‘Call unto me and I will answer thee, 
and show thee great and hidden things that 
thou knowest not.’ This is what we need—to 
have the Divine law, which eludes us, made 
plain for our actual situation. It may be made 
plain to us, as to Jeremiah, to whom this pro- 
mise was given, in marvels of providential 
wisdom and goodness, in great and hidden things 
that we know not: but it is in any case made 
plain in answer to prayer. 

(2) It is necessary also to make earnest use 
of the Scriptures. We pray: ° Hide not thy 
commandments’; but in great part they are 
not hidden. God has spoken, and shown us the 
path of life. The prayer of the text is in effect 
very much that of the preceding verse in the 
Psalm: ‘Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.’ We 
do not need to raise any critical questions to be 
assured that if a revelation of God’s will is given 
anywhere it is given in the Bible. To bring the 
mind, the conscience, the heart, into harmony 
with the mind of God, so that, even in a world 
which largely ignores Him, a man may be able 
to live in practical union with Him, the habitual 
use of the Bible is indispensable. Let us read 
it more steadily than we have done, with more 
reflection, with more purpose. Let us think 
out, as best we can, its bearing on our life and 
calling. Let us come regularly to the services 
of the church, where the word of God is min- 
istered, and an effort is made to read its lessons 
for our conduct. Let us commend the word of 
God and the ministry of the word, at least by 
our example. 

4] Oh, that we would all read our Bible with 
more teachable hearts, with more determined 
will to find out what it has to say to us about 
our calling here, our destiny hereafter, that we 
would store up its precepts in our memory, to 
be our strength in the moment of temptation, 
its examples in our imagination, to be the 
pattern and model of our daily lives! Do 
not think that having a Bible, or reading a 
Bible, is any good, except so far as we live by 
the Bible. The Bible is the rule of life as well 
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as of faith, of what we are to do, as well as of 
what we are to believe. 

(3) Our situation calls us to the imitation of 
Jesus. He is the pattern of all who are exiles 
here, and whose home is in God. When we 
look to Him, we see what this prayer really 
means; and the answer is given to it when 
His voice comes to us: ‘Follow me.’ Follow 
Me—that is the sum of all God’s commandments. 
What it means is not revealed in an instant, -it 
is only revealed as we follow. But as we do 
so, beginning where we stand with the minutest 
act of obedience, the great revelation incarnate 
in Jesus begins to open up to us; we discover 
that in Him there shines not a casual ray of 
Divine light, but the very brightness of the 
Father’s glory; that God Himself has come 
to dwell with man, and that earth is a place of 
exile no more. 


Happy though Religious 


Ps. cxix. 32.—‘ I will run the way of thy commandments, 

when thou shalt enlarge my heart.’ 
More than once, during the last twenty-five 
years, agitation has arisen within philanthropic 
circles over the question of what is called ‘ forced 
labour.’ The subject cropped up in South 
Africa, in the Congo, in the Peruvian rubber 
fields; and not long ago we were waiting to 
see what was going to happen in Kenya. One 
never knows where the ugly practice may break 
out next. When public opinion goes to sleep, 
it has proved a comparatively simple thing to 
entrap natives of a primitive country into an 
agreement which permits of their being kept 
hard at work, if need be against their will, and 
punished savagely if they try to run away. 

Is there not too much of ‘ forced labour’ in 
religion? How many Christians never get 
beyond a feeling of painful compulsion in that 
region of life! They serve God because they 
must, and because, if they do not, or try to run 
away, the most dreadful consequences may 
follow. No one observing them would ever be 
reminded of that Bible phrase which speaks of 
‘joy and peace in believing,’ or of the picture 
which the words of the Psalmist ‘running in 
the way of God’s commandments’ here calls 
up—a picture of free, elastic activity, fed by a 
spontaneous overflow of power. 

1 Bishop Fraser’s Lancashire Lnfe, 35. 
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§| It is lowness and imperfection in Religion, 
to drudge in it; and every Man drudges in 
Religion that takes up Religion as a Task, 
carries it as a Burden; and doth it, because he 
must do it, or because his Superiors require it 
of him, or because time, and place, and custom 
calls for it; because the Day requires it, or 
because it is such an Hour, because he is now 
up, or because he must now go to bed. If this 
be the best Motive a Man hath, his Religion is 
a Burden. But they who are come to any 
growth in Religion, are free-spirited in it, and 
do it with inward Satisfaction, Pleasure and 
Content ; they harmonize with it.1 


1. The Failure of the Narrow Heart.—It is 
well to remind ourselves that the word ‘ heart’ 
has a much wealthier significance than we 
commonly attach to it to-day. The symbolic 
significance of the word in our own day is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the emotions. We 
even bring the brain and the heart into distinct 
and isolated positions. We say that a man has 
not very much brain, but that he has a very big 
heart. According to the primitive physiology 
of those times the heart was the mysterious 
seat of thought as well as of feeling. And there- 
fore the ‘ heart’ is inclusive of all that is now 
signified by thought and feeling and will. So 
the Psalmist is thinking of something far more 
than the enrichment of sentiment, he is con- 
templating the heightening and deepening and 
broadening of his entire being, when 


mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 


We may distinguish various classes among 
those who require to have their heart made 
bigger. Take, for example, the man who is 
toiling at the culture or reformation of char- 
acter, and is finding the whole business miserably 
disappointing. He does his best to keep right 
with his conscience, and a very brave fight, 
often, he makes of it. When he fails, it only 
makes him stricter with himself; more rules 
are drawn up; he cuts out this indulgence and 
that other; there are new precautions and 
refinements of self-control. But the whole 
thing is a dead heave, day after day. Instead 
of being carried by his religion, he carries it as 

7Benjamin Whichcote. 
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he might a heavy weight. He is hke a man who 
tries to make his boat go by pushing hard 
against the mast. Conscience may keep him 
to the laborious task, but his heart is not in it, 
and never has been. It is not a happy kind of 
religion, and certainly it is not infectious. Not 
much need be said, though we might class them 
separately, about the fickle waverers who are 
set on making the best of both worlds. And 
what about those whose religion is only a kind 
of insurance against future eventualities? What 
about those who would stare in perfectly sincere 
astonishment at the suggestion that Christ is 
calling them to heal broken lives around them ? 
There is the same lack of vital and abundant 
energy. 

This infirmity we all exhibit to some extent. 
There are periods for most of us, when, in spite 
of all, there is no delight in duty, no exhilaration, 
no joy in doing more than the required minimum. 
God’s presence is not felt, and all the glow seems 
to have gone out of faith. We are ready to say 
with the old Methodist poet: ‘ Lord Jesus, who 
would think that I am Thine?’ 

Now at such times let us recollect that duty 
to God still confronts us, as great as ever. 
Religion is to obey, no matter how you feel. 
Do not yield to the temptation to stop and sit 
down, because you cannot run. Possibly you 
cannot, but you still may walk, and that you 
must persevere in if you are ever to regain the 
joyous strength you have lost for the moment. 
Like the toiling disciples on the lake, before 
Christ came to them, it is much to hold your 
own, and not lose ground, when the winds are 
contrary. 

But although this is true, there is something 
possible which is far better; and we must not 
reverse the French proverb and make the good 
the enemy of the best. Even though it is well 
to struggle forward in the gloom, that does not 
alter the fact that there is sunshine wherever 
Christ is, and for us, too, when we are in His 
company. Christianity does far more than 
goad the flagging conscience ; it offers assurance 
of God’s love, and joy through the reception 
and cherishing of His presence. God likes to 
see His children happy, just as earthly fathers 
do; and He knows, moreover, that happiness 
will not spoil or enfeeble their service, but 
beautify and heighten it. The love that gave 
Christ for the world, and that calls us sons, 
cannot but be grieved and thwarted when we 
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linger on the low level of fear, or trembling 
resignation, or prudential acquiescence, or even 
frigid duty. So we face the question: What 
motive gives to our religion its characteristic 
tone? Is it obligation merely, with its cold, 
stern command, or is it gratitude to Christ, 
with its glad pulsing flame? What are we 
counting on to lift us over obstacles and get us 
past dangerous places? If it be the icy sense 
of needs-must, that doubtless is better by far 
than nothing at all, but also it is less by a vast 
deal than we might have. The poet who writes 
because he feels he ought to is not usually very 
successful, and verse competitions in which the 
subject and the number of lines have been care- 
fully prescribed do not, as a rule, issue in addi- 
tions to the great literature of the world. 
Obligation can never replace inspiration. For 
great poetry there must be great thoughts that 
dilate the mind by their grandeur, and demand 
to be expressed in lines that flame and words 
that burn. So in the Christian life: without 
inspiration it is a hopeless task. 

4, Baron von Hiigel once said to Rufus Jones : 
‘Only a few things are essential. Those who 
are canonized as saints must have revealed four 
essential traits. They must have been loyal to 
the faith. They must have been heroic, when 
tests came to them. They must have shown 
the power to do what ordinarily would seem to 
be humanly impossible; and finally they must 
have been radiant in the midst of the strain 
and stress of life. 

‘Now the church may conceivably be wrong 
in insisting on the first three of those conditions, 
but it is gloriously right about the fourth.’ As 
he said this, his whole face lighted up with that 
radiance of which he was talking. 


2. The Remedy of a Heart Enlarged.—A com- 
mon error in religion, as in popular medicine, 
is to mistake the symptom for the disease. A 
man finds that his acts or habits are getting 
worse; and he says: Why, I must contract 
other habits, directly opposite in tendency, and 
trust the one sort eventually to counterbalance 
and expel the other. In reality he is like an 
amateur watchmaker fumbling at the outside of 
the clock, when what it needs is a new main- 
spring. It will never keep good time by having 
its hands pushed backwards and forwards at 
intervals, and so pointed to the correct hours. 
Similarly, if the life is weak in religion because 
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of a narrow heart, nothing will serve but the 
expansion of the central organ. The small 
soul must first be made deep and broad by the 
abundant entrance of the great Redeemer who 
is life and love. We must get the heart right, 
dilated with great convictions, filled with the 
glad, triumphant persuasion that Christ is the 
all-sufficient sacrifice for us, and the abiding life 
within us. Apart from the new sweet motives 
kindled by Him, the effort to be good—in the 
grand Bible sense of goodness—is very much 
like the attempt to grow flowers without roots. 

If our obedience is to be free and spirited, we 
must be big-hearted Christians. To attain this 
big-heartedness a suggestion might be made— 
simple and yet far-reaching. It is that we 
should think about Jesus Christ far oftener than 
we do. That fixes His reality and importance 
for our minds. If we had a dear friend in 
Australia, and never gave him a thought, he 
would even cease to be dear, and presently it 
would be the same as if he were dead. Just 
so, according aS we open our minds to Christ 
will be the dimensions of our faith and love. 
Thought is the channel through which the ocean 
of grace and truth pours in to flood the shallows 
of our poor nature. That is so because eager 


thought and attention create friendship, and. 


nothing so enlarges a man’s heart as the friend- 
ship of Jesus Christ. Hzs intimacy makes men 
different in the very staple of character. No 
one ever dreamt such dreams for mankind as 
He, and we can listen as He speaks about them. 
No one ever dwelt so bravely under the shadow 
of God’s will, and He can lead even us into that 
experience. No one knew so deeply that love 
means sacrifice, and that lesson, too, the hardest 
of all, He can instil. Will not this companion- 
ship, this effort to enter into His mind and taste 
its blessedness and delight, make us different 
men and women? Yes, it will. Men may be 
indolent, but gratitude to Christ will bring 
them to work hard. Men may be cold and 
unsympathizing, but for Christ’s sake they will 
care for others. Men may be covetous and un- 
able to part with money, but Christ will teach 
them the liberal mind. He has done all that 
for multitudes already, and He can transform 
us also. It will require effort on our part, no 
doubt. No friendship can last which is not 
kept in repair. There must be unwearying 
adjustment of the mind to look at Jesus Christ, 
and look again, until His love fills and warms 
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the heart, if we are to feel the thankfulness 
that springs to obedience as a delight and knows 
no joy like the joy of serving such a friend. If 
this be done, we can reckon not only on a heart 
enlarged, but on the service which is its outflow. 

4] ‘ They that willingly and freely serve Me 
shall receive grace for grace. But he who de- 
sires to glory in things out of Me, or to take 
pleasure in some private good, shall not be 
grounded in true joy, nor be enlarged in his 
heart, but shall many ways be encumbered and 
straitened. .. . And if heavenly grace enter 
in and true charity, there will be no envy nor 
narrowness of heart, neither will self-love busy 
itself. For Divine charity overcometh all things 
and enlargeth all the powers of the soul.’ + 


Whene’er I am in God’s employ, 

I am a millionaire of joy. 

A magnate am I of delight, 

Whenever God is in my sight. 

A sun is rising in my soul 

When in God’s war I dare enrol. 

All heaven descends to me with song, 
When, Lord, Thy love in me grows strong. 


Whene’er I am in God’s employ, 

IT am a millionaire of joy ; 

Whene’er I lift my eyes above, 

I am a millionaire of love ; 

Whene’er with love my feet are shod, 
I am a millionaire of God. 


Religious Concentration 


Ps. cxix. 44-48.—‘ So shall I keep thy law continually 
for ever and ever. And I will walk at liberty: for I seek 
thy precepts. I will speak of thy testimonies also before 
kings, and will not be ashamed. And I will delight myself 
in thy commandments, which I have loved. My hands 
also will I lift up unto thy commandments, which I have 
loved ; and I will meditate in thy statutes.’ 


Tue picture before us is of a man who flings 
himself with the entire force and content of 
his personality into the supreme business of 
religion. If we ask him what is the purpose 
which threads the years together and gives 
moral unity to his life, he answers, * I shall keep 
thy law continually for ever and ever.’ If we 
inquire how a man of such purpose means to 
bear himself in a difficult world, he answers, 
by reverence— My hands also will I hft up 


1 Thomas & Kempis, De Imitatione Chrisit, iii. 9. 
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unto thy commandments, which I have loved’ ; 
and by fidelity—‘I will speak of thy testi- 
monies also before kings.’ If we are curious 
to know whether this does not presage a some- 
what sombre and arid existence, excluding the 
human heart from many legitimate joys, he 
assures us, ‘ I will delight myself in thy statutes.’ 
And if, finally, we raise the old, stupid objection, 
that such a line of interest gives little promise 
of mental discipline and expansion, he is content 
to answer, ‘I will meditate in thy statutes.’ 
And the commandment of God is exceeding 
broad, as the judgments of God are a great 
deep. The humble devotee may be the real 
philosopher after all. The picture is complete. 
The man is thoughtful, joyous, active, reverent, 
faithful, and a Divine destiny has him by the 
hand. He is a magnificent symbol of religious 
concentration among the shadows of an early 
age. Unless we can show in modern life some- 
thing which bears resemblance to such pre- 
occupation, it is clear that Christianity has 
spoken to us in vain. 

Let us consider three things: (1) The virtue 
of concentration; (2) some conditions that 
make it enormously difficult; (3) some facts 
that make it gloriously possible. 


1. It is a question whether in all spheres con- 
centration is not to be regarded as the supreme 
virtue. Without it there can be no solid 
achievement. Our work will lie about us in 
ragged incompleteness, and if success come it 
can only be by a brilliant accident. And bril- 
liant accidents are rare. Inferior gifts sedulously 
cultivated, wisely directed, continuous in aim 
will sometimes achieve over a stretch of years 
an astonishing and monumental result, while 
qualities so conspicuous as to approach the 
meteoric, for lack of the homely grace of con- 
centration, will end in disappointment and 
futility. It is a great thing, doubtless, to flash 
out at intervals some prophetic light on the 
landscape of life. Genius has its own mysteri- 
ous laws, but it is none the less a great thing to 
build steadily, even if it be in the glimmer of 
twilight, some corner of the very temple of life. 

4] From the very first I determined to do the 
very best possible to me; I did not hope to 
make a name, or think much about climbing to 
the top of the tree, I merely set myself to do 
the utmost I could, and I think I may say I 
have never relaxed; to this steady endeavour 
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I owe everything. Hard work, and keeping 
the definite object of my life in view, has given 
me whatever position I now have. And I may 
add, what I think is an encouragement to others, 
that very few have begun life with fewer advan- 
tages, either of health, wealth, or position, or 
any exceptional intellect. Any success ] may 
have had is due entirely to steadiness of pur- 
pose.t 

But apart from the question of gifts and their 
measure, concentration on any worthy end 
imparts a certain redemptive element to life, 
and invests the character with a dignity fer 
which no other quality can compensate. It 
was an essentially Christian instinct which led 
Browning to write A Grammarian’s Funeral. 
This man, who gives the strength of his youth 
and prime to the task of mastering the Greek 
particles, may not seem an heroic figure, but to 
the poet he is a man who pours out his life in 
the passion to know, and when the end comes 
he would have the scholar buried on the hilltop, 
where the ‘lightnings are loosened and the 
stars come and go ’— 


loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 


If such a tribute be just to a man whose pas- 
sionate quest is so limited, what shall we say 
of the redemptive grace of concentration when 
it applies itself to the supreme science of life, 
the moral meanings of the world, and the mind 
of God? Is not its horizon limitless ? 

§| Live your life while you have it. Life is 
a splendid gift. There is nothing small in it. 
For the greatest things grow by God’s law out 
of the smallest. But to live your life you must 
discipline it. You must not fritter it away in 
‘fair purpose, erring act, inconstant will’; 
but must make your thoughts, your words, 
your acts, all work to the same end, and that 
end not self, but God. That is what we call 
character.” 


2. Yet the problem of religious concentration 
is one of extreme difficulty. There is hazard in 
the peculiar temper of our time. It is a restless, 
feverish, effervescent age. Much of the organ- 
ization of religion was designed for a static 
world. And the world is no longer stationary. 


1 George Frederic Watts, i. 17. 
* Florence Nightingale. 
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Life is fertile of pleasure, if also of pain. In an 
age preoccupied with stir and movement, if one 
is at all inclined to live on the surface of things 
a severe and disciplined effort is needed to give 
religious realities their clear and dominant place ; 
and not all can find energy for the effort. 

Further, there are difficulties of temperament 
that seem to defeat much good. Action and 
reaction, the nemesis of the volatile and impul- 
sive, lend much excitement to life, but they 
bring many a heartbreak. How few are capable 
of the far-stretching effort that holds on its 
course, like a strong swimmer through the 
tumbling seas! And how often do we ask our- 
selves whether there is any power in heaven or 
on earth which can resolve our actions and re- 
actions into one resultant bias that will bear 
us steadily through all the lights and shadows 
to the true end of life ! 

And most baffling of all, there are counter- 
concentrations—alien powers that contest the 
claim of religion to the throne of life. Never, 
perhaps, did St Paul, send a swifter or more 
piercing glance to the heart of a moral situation 
than when he said, ‘ Covetousness is idolatry.’ 
That is to say, if avarice have its way, it will 
claim the dignity and authority of a religion. It 
will have no god but mammon in the temple 
of its imagination. And, indeed, avarice, the 
niggardly spirit, is one of the last vices to be 
exorcized from the heart of many quite respect- 
able and doubtless Christian people. That, 
however, is but one alien concentration. And 
it may not be ours. The point is that before 
the problem of religious concentration can be 
solved, we must expel all rivals or transform 
them to higher ends, if that can be done. And 
the task is one to daunt the bravest. 


3. Yet there are certain facts which seem to 
make religious concentration a glorious possi- 
bility. If ever we are to make religion and God 
dominant over our life, it is not by the labori- 
ous incitement of some mystic faculty of our 
nature, but by the giving of our whole person- 
ality to a supreme claim. It is a great gain to 
clearness of thought, as well as to honesty of 
spirit, if we can get rid of the departmental idea 
alike from the sphere of personality and the 
sphere of religion. The man who comes before 
us in this shining picture of religious enthusi- 
asm is not a man saying his prayers or offering 
sacrifice in a temple, or a man in the appropriate 


Vol. XXIIT.—C 
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attitude (whatever it may be) of an ascetic, a 
mystic, or a recluse. The picture before us is 
of a sane human being who does everything he 
has to do in a religious way, and he does that 
because he has dedicated himself to the God 
whose testimonies and statutes and laws then 
become the imperatives of conscience and the 
inspiration of life. 

§| That was a dramatic moment in the course 
of the War when General Pershing placed the 
American Army under the control of General 
Foch, who had just been made Commander of 
all the allied forces. Among the memorable 
words which General Pershing used at that time 
were these: ° Infantry, artillery, aviation, all we 
have is yours. Dispose of them as you will.’ 

Again, it must be remembered that if religious 
concentration is only possible through the com- 
mitment of our whole personality, it is also 
indispensable that it should cover the whole 
rich, varied province of life. There is one 
question we did not ask this man which may 
fitly be asked now—‘ Are you not electing to 
follow a limited and sombre type of life, in 
which many legitimate ambitions and desires 
will find themselves thwarted, impoverished, 
and repressed?’ The answer is, ‘I will walk at 
liberty.’ There is no note of irksome restraint 
here, but rather the breath of freedom, the 
poise and carriage of one who has come into an 
ample heritage. This man who makes God and 
religion supreme finds that a spirit of harmony 
has descended on his life. Culture and con- 
science, home and business, joy and pain, love 
and sorrow, life and death, swing into line, find 
their place, and move forward to the life that 
is life indeed. 

But, most of all, let us remember this govern- 
ing fact—that from the dawn of religion it is 
God who is seeking for us, not we who have gone 
seeking for Him. Religion begins with God, 
and all who lift their hearts to His beckoning 
will win through. No part of hfe will remain 
atrophied or unrealized when once we are being 
drawn to Him. And if we be asked how the 
link is made with the Divine, how God’s con- 
centration upon us meets our wistful aspira- 
tion after Him, may we not say that this is 
the easiest of all things for a heart that trusts ? 
‘T smite my hammer upon the rock and the jar 
is felt in Neptune,’ says Emerson. The poise 
and delicacy of the natural world are such that 
a tremor here is transmitted to the outermost 
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planet of our system. But if that be so, what 
shall we say of the unity and sensitiveness of 
God’s spiritual universe? It we lift our hearts 
to Him, will not our ery pass swiftly on its way, 
and from far beyond Neptune,—indeed, from 
our very spirit (for He is not far from every one 
of us)—will He not answer as swiftly? Here 
is our trust, that even this problem of concen- 
tration is not insoluble. Anything is possible 
in a spiritual universe. We are in His hands, 
and He draws us towards Him. If, as the pro- 
verb says, ‘it is He who builds the blind bird’s 
nest,’ it is He also who guides the homing bird 
upon its way. 


I go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
Task not: but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive : 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 


Experimenting with Life 


Ps. exix. 45.—‘ I will walk at liberty: for I seek thy 
precepts.’ 


1. Human society, like the world of Nature, is 
sometimes shaken by storms of such severity 
that after they have passed the whole face 
of things is changed. Political parties are 
regrouped. A new social order takes its rise. 
The commonwealth is rebuilt, not according to 
the ancient pattern, but in a spirit of fresh and 
eager experiment, and in the hope that the 
result may be not only a new but also a better 
world. It isin such a period that our lot is cast 
to-day. The world is in travail, society is being 
transformed. The industrial order is changing. 
New political and economic problems are press- 
ing for immediate attention. In every direction 
experiments are being made. 

Very few people, it may be supposed, desire 
to live in a state of political and social stagna- 
tion, for there are still so many wrongs in the 
world to be righted, so many injustices to be 
remedied, so many evils to be swept away ; and 
there are some changes which every Christian 
heart would certainly welcome as onward steps 
in the march of humanity to the end God has 
in view. Yet even in regard to these social and 
political experiments it ought to be remembered 


that the surest progress is by evolution and 
not by revolution, by development and not by 
cataclysm, by process and not by shock. 

Such a situation is naturally disturbing to 
those whose only place of worship is the un- 


lovely temple of comfort, but a far more sinister 
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symptom of our time is the readiness of so many 
people to experiment with life in the realm of 
conduct, and in this sphere also to remove the 
ancient landmarks. One does not refer to the 
new woman or the equally new man who has 
arisen in our midst, whose newness consists in 
an attitude of indifference to certain social con- 
ventions. For social conventions only touch 
the surface of life; they change from age to 
age; they do not reach the springs of character. 
A social convention may collapse without any 
harm being done. Indeed, if it has been a 
cloak for insincerity, or a means by which quite 
healthy and legitimate instincts have been 
repressed, its disappearance is a gain. But the 
really alarming feature in our life to-day is that 
so many men and women seem determined to 
experiment not only with social conventions, 
but also with those deep fundamental prin- 
ciples of conduct which the individual cannot 
reject without self-injury, and the race cannot 
disown without the risk ot decay. 


2. The claim to exercise this liberty of experi- 
ment is made on the ground that every one is 
entitled to the right of self-expression, that it 
is good and even courageous to live out that 
which is in us, and to express in action every 
impulse and desire, even though this should 
involve a defiance of public opinion and a glar- 
ing breach of the accepted code. In the sphere 
of education self-expression is certainly an im- 
portant word, for it denotes a valuable method 
of developing the mental powers. Yet even in 
education the method is useful only up to a 
certain point, for when a teacher comes, as all 
true teachers must, within sight of the pupil’s 
character, then according to a high educational 
authority, “he must interfere with natural 
development so as to produce a richer experi- 
ence and a fuller exercise of the higher powers.’ 
And when we pass entirely into the realm of 
character this duty becomes more urgent and 
more plain. For we discover that there are two 
selves—a higher self which aspires after good- 
ness, and a lower self which easily drags us down. 
To express and thus to develop the higher self 
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is our wisdom and our duty. But ought we to 
express the lower self also? To do so is not 
wisdom. It is not even courage. It is folly of 
the deepest kind. The one sane attitude to the 
lower self is repression. The best method of 
repressing the lower self is doubtless to express 
the higher self. But whatever the method, 
repressed the lower self must be. 

4 President Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin said to the students: ‘In certain 
quarters anything and everything is looked 
upon as adding to one’s experience. A college 
lad gets drunk for the “experience” of it. He 
plays with even hotter fire in order to “see 
life” to the full. All these phrases about 
““seeing life” and ‘“‘ having experience”? and 
“facing life frankly” are the stock-in-trade of 
a short-sighted school of writers who are digging 
the grave of art as well as of morals. The future 
of art as well as of morals depends upon a lithe 
alertness of mind and spirit, and this alertness 
of mind and spirit needs the healthy soil of 
self-control in which to flower.’ + 


3. The fact is that the claim to complete 
freedom of self-expression cannot be allowed. 
We are all free, but only within limits. No one 
can live well in this world who acknowledges 
no law and bows to no authority, who breaks 
every fetter and casts off every chain. Man 
is free to choose, but chiefly to choose which 
master he will serve. And the strange paradox 
of life is that service of the highest master and 
obedience to the highest law is the way to real 
liberty as well as to inward peace. ‘I will 
walk at liberty,’ said the Psalmist, not because 
he had thrown off every yoke; ‘I will walk at 
liberty : for I seek thy precepts.’ 

4| Anatole France frankly lived for himself. 
According to his biographer, he regarded 
religion as a congenital infirmity. The first 
question which he asked the young man who 
wished to become his private secretary was as 
to whether or not he were religiously emanci- 
pated. He apparently knew no reverences, and 
in his heart seems to have respected no codes. 
While he was a member of the Academy he 
gave himself constantly to gross adventures. 
He sneered at his own fame and boasted of his 
knowledge of the futility of human learning. 
‘ Why take all this tiresome luggage,’ he asked, 
‘for so short a journey?’ Following that phil- 

1 B. Condé, What's Life All About ? 109. 
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they have held to their course ; 
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osophy, he permitted no interference with his 
pleasures, and consulted no tastes or con- 
veniences but his own. In a word, he lived 
a life as free, perhaps, as men may hope to 
enjoy. But at the end of his long, pleasant, 
and honoured career of ease, he said in a moment 
of soberness, ‘ Not for a single hour, not for a 
single moment, have I felt happy; at least not 
since I was a child.’ It is quite probable that 
the remark is not wholly true, for it is alto- 
gether likely that he had had moments and even 
hours of happiness, yet that he could soberly 
have believed that he had not indicates the 
emptiness and inadequacy of the life which 
could leave such an impression upon him.! 


Freedom is not the surfeit of greedy maw, 
Revel of licence, riot of insolent sway, 
Plucking of folly from life’s gaudy May, 

Or gluttonous passion of eye or tooth or claw. 

These are man’s servitudes beneath the paw 
Of the brute zons of his yesterday ; 
Freedom is when the spirit controls our clay 

And orders our being by its inward law.? 


4, We have to remember that mankind in the 
course of its long journey down the ages has 
tested certain laws of life and found them to be 
true, and all those who are now beginning the 
journey do well to receive these truths and act 
upon them. ‘The open road,’ writes David 
Grayson, ‘must bring us back to the beaten 
path. The open road is for adventure; and 
adventure is not the food of life but the spice.’ 
On the subject of conduct there is a wisdom 
which comes from experience of life. Hxperi- 
ence has been compared to ‘ the light of a lantern 
set in the stern of a boat, illuminating the path 
we leave behind us.’ It is a thousand pities 
that we do not inherit the fruits of experience 
as we inherit other things, but to the lessons of 
experience in the lives of those who have gone 
before us we do well to give heed. 

4‘ Our best teachers,’ wrote Robert Louis 
Stevenson, ‘are the aged. They are before us 
in the march of man; they have more or less 
solved the irking problems; they have battled 
through the equinox of life; in good and evil 
and now, 
without open shame, they near the crown and 
harbour. Their speech, indeed, is timid; they 


1 J. M. M. Gray, Concerning the Faith, 34. 
2 W.C. Braithwaite. 
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report lions in the path; they counsel a me- 
ticulous footing ; but their serene, marred faces 
are more eloquent and tell another story.’ 

The centuries have taught the race many 
things which can be imparted to the individual 
as, at all events, a sound working basis for life ; 
there is no need for him to epitomize, in his 
own person, the laborious discoveries, the mis- 
takes, checks, and discouragements through 
which his forefathers passed in the garnering 
of knowledge. The relation of honour between 
man and woman; the value of honesty; the 
worth of sincerity; the folly of deceit; the 
after-joy of service; these truths are really 
not open to discussion. Their values are an 
integral part of reality. They are elements in 
the moral order of the world, against which man 
dashes himself in vain. 


It has been worthy of note in recent years 
that certain well-known authors, who have con- 
ducted in their pages many experiments with 
life, have reached in their later works a posi- 
tion not far from the Christian ideal. To those 
who are whole-hearted believers in Jesus this 
occasions no surprise; but it is an acceptable 
confirmation of their view and a welcome re- 
inforcement of their faith. In the realm of 
conduct no one has been found to take the place 
of Jesus Christ. He remains the one supreme 
Master who offers to men a view of life which 
can be verified in experience, whose yoke is 
easy, whose burden is light, and whose service 
is perfect freedom. To submit to Jesus as the 
Master is to find that He is also the Saviour. 
To believe His word and patiently to do His 
will is to pass out of the experimental stage into 
an assured knowledge of the way, the truth, 
and the life.4 


Holy Spirit, Right Divine! 

King within my conscience reign ; 
Be my Lord, and I shall be 
Firmly bound, for ever free.” 


The Law set to Music 


Ps, cxix. 54.— Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage.’ 
Tuts verse is the keynote to this wonderful 
Psalm, and, in a very real and deep sense, the 


1 J. Colville, The Christian Optimist, 26. 
2 §. Longfellow. 
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keynote to the whole Psalter. The Psalmist 
may well say that God’s statutes have been 
his songs when the one subject of his Psalm is 
the praise of the Divine Law. Every verse of 
it circles lovingly round the contemplation of 
God’s Law, with marvellous variety expressing 
to his own happy heart its priceless value. In 
a score of ways he tells of its beauty and joy 
and peace, its power to control and direct and 
comfort. Life is a house of pilgrimage, a brief 
time of trial, and such songs refresh and sustain 
him, And what are these magic songs? They 
are the statutes turned into music, filling the 
singing heart with joy till the whole world joins 
in the harmony and reflects the radiance. 

The verse is also in one respect typical of the 
whole Psalter. The Book of Psalms is in five 
Books, to correspond with the Pentateuch, the 
five Books of the Law. This attempted corre- 
spondence with the Pentateuch is only formal 
so far as numbers go, but it is very natural and 
appropriate. The Psalter is the flower of the 
Law, reflects the essential spirit of Old Testa- 
ment religion, represents its best and highest 
moods, The division of the Psalter into five 
Books expresses a great and true thought ; for 
the Psalter is indeed the other side to the Law, 
the completion of it, the response to it. A 
hymn is the true fruit of a commandment. The 
Pentateuch states God’s will for man; and the 
Psalter is man’s reply to it, man’s adoration of 
God. 

4 ‘If people,’ wrote Ruskin, ‘ would but 
read the text of their Bibles with heartier 
purpose of understanding it, instead of super- 
stitiously, they would see that throughout the 
parts which they are intended to make most 
personally their own (the Psalms) it is always 
the Law which is spoken of with chief joy. 
The Psalms respecting mercy are often sorrow- 
ful, as in thought of what it cost; but those 
respecting the Law are always full of delight. 
David cannot contain himself for joy in think- 
ing of it—he is never weary of its praise: “ How 
love I thy law! it is my meditation all the 
day. Thy testimonies are my delight and my 
counsellors ; sweeter, also, than honey and the 
honeycomb.” ’? 

Fletcher of Saltoun said in oft-quoted words, 
‘Let me make the songs of a country, and let 
who will make the laws.’ Men are moved and 
influenced and touched to the heart by true, 


1 Modern Painters. 
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noble songs. Compared with it, legislation in- 
fluences life on the outside. Songs and poetry 
appeal to the emotions, and can draw men when 
the law could not drive them. But the ideal is 
reached when the highest dictates of the law 
are transmuted into music, when the noblest 
thoughts of duty are made into songs. 


1. Our lives are set in the midst of law, even 
physically. We can live only under certain 
fixed conditions. We are in a network of cause 
and effect, governed and ruled and controlled 
by irrefragable law. The secret of life, even 
from a physical basis, is to learn the laws of the 
world and submit to them willingly and cheer- 
fully. To make the best of them is the way 
to make the most of them. Every advance in 
material civilization consists in discovering the 
laws that exist and adjusting ourselves to them. 
If we were to fight against them, sullenly 
acquiescing in them only when we, through pain 
and distress, found them to be inevitable, what 
a miserable life we would make of it! If we 
refuse to accept the fact that water will boil 
and that steam will propel, we can only sit 
down with scalded fingers and scowl at the 
hateful phenomenon. But if we take it and 
use it and harness it to the service of man as 
the engineer does, we turn the statute into a 
song, change the blind force into the poetry 
of motion. When practical science turns a 
necessity into a privilege it has mastered the 
situation. 

Similarly, our lives are set in the midst of 
moral law. Here, too, we are governed and 
ruled and controlled. The secret of life is to 
learn the laws of life and submit to them will- 
ingly and cheerfully. Obey them we must or 
suffer, just as truly as we must obey physical 
laws or suffer. Everything depends on the 
mood in which we obey, the attitude we take 
up with regard to moral necessity. The law of 
God comes to us with a categorical imperative, 
saying, not thou mayest, thou shouldest; but 
thou shalt, thou must. We are only preparing 
sorrow for ourselves if we live a gloomy rebel 
in the domain of law, refusing to accept facts, 
to acknowledge obligation. It does not alter 
the facts, but only adds pain to our lot. Again, 
we may submit with nothing better than dull 
resignation, We may make a virtue of neces- 
sity, in the mood of our phrase * grin and bear.’ 
We can creep about in the house of our pil- 
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grimage with a lack-lustre eye, in submission 
but always in passive resistance. 

Now, religion masters the situation by turn- 
ing the very laws into songs, till the house 
of pilgrimage rings with music. Duty, which 
sometimes seems so irksome and heavy, may 
be transformed till it is welcomed as a gracious 
guest. The burden somehow is transmuted 
into music. Wordsworth’s great Ode to Duty 
is not a mere poetic affectation. 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 


When the will of God is accepted as a privi- 
lege, when we take it in cheerful, willing, ready 
obedience, we are safe; and only then are we 
safe. The statute has no secure hold on us till 
it sings in our life and is a delight. When it is 
only an external thing, a matter of constraint, 
a routine duty performed without spring and 
without heart, it has left no real and permanent 
mark on us. The law has begun to do its 
perfect work on us when it is accepted, not in 
the service of a routine order, but in the service 
which is perfect freedom. 

4] How intense and devoted was David 
Brainerd’s service! How he laboured and 
suffered for his poor Indians. The record of the 
last few months of his life is the record of what 
a flaming and eager spirit can do even though 
the body is broken and the strength is spent! 
It was amid fevers and hemorrhages and the 
most absolute physical prostration that David 
Brainerd did his work. But he rejoiced in it. 
Duty had become changed into a delight for 
him. And Brainerd names this as the fifth of 
the distinguishing marks of the Christian—the 
laws of God are his delight. The strict observ- 
ance of them is not his bondage, but his greatest 
liberty. 


2. How can the statute be changed into song, 
and duty become transfigured into delight ? 

(1) There is a great word of another Psalmist’s, 
‘The statutes of the Lord are right—rejoicing 
the heart.’ The heart can never rejoice in the 
wrong. It can never be really happy, so long 
as we are on the wrong path. But the statutes 
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of the Lord are right ; the service to which He 
summons us is the one for which we were made ; 
the duties He demands of us are in the deepest 
sense congenial. The heart is happy and at 
home in the doing of them. A verse in one of 
the historical books says, ‘When the burnt- 
offerings began, the song of the Lord began also.’ 
When we do the difficult thing to which God 
summons, music begins to whisper in our souls. 
Men do not acquire the song by rejecting the 
“ statutes.’ They do not sing in the far country. 
Disappointment and despair are at home there— 
but not joy and happiness. It is when men faith- 
fully try to do God’s will that the song begins. 

§] Bunyan, taking a leaf out of the Psalmist’s 
book, relates how he whose name was Secret 
gave to Christiana a letter from her husband’s 
King, which ‘smelt after the manner of the 
best perfume ; also it was written in letters of 
gold.’ Said Secret: ‘I advise thee that thou 
put this letter in thy bosom, that thou read 
therein to thyself and to thy children, until 
they have got it by heart; for it is one of the 
songs that thou must sing while thou art in this 
house of thy pilgrimage.’ 

(2) The second thing is this—love inspires 
obedience to law, and makes it easy. If we 
see law, not as something external, an obligation 
imposed on us from without, a despotism against 
which we cannot rebel, and to which we can 
only sullenly submit, but as the law of our own 
life, the fruit of the tenderest and highest love, 
the commandments are seen not to be grievous, 
and obedience becomes sweet and natural. We 
know the difference between obedience dictated 
by fear and obedience dictated by love. When 
we are brought into a personal relation to God 
and enter into fellowship with Him, we realize 
that even in the making of our own moral life, 
in the creating of our own character, we are 
fellow-workers with God. We desire the same 
end as He does, and it is the best end. 

When our heart is enlarged we can run in 
the way of God’s commandments. Life breaks 
out into music and light. The obedience which 
the law demands, which at first promised only 
to bring constraint and a gloomy darkening of 
life’s joy, is the spring of happiness and peace. 
In the joy of reconcilement we are in accord 
with God’s will for us, and are in tune with the 
whole universe. The house of our pilgrimage 
is made glad with music. Life laughs back its 
radiance in the sunshine of God’s smile. 


lod 
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I wooed her, but unwillingly. Her face 
Seemed sad and stern, without a trace of beauty ; 
So my observancies were void of grace, 

Weary the hours I spent with unloved Duty! 


A voice came to me—‘ Son, she is thine own 
Predestined mate, worthy of thy full heart ; 
With noble features, she has sorrow known, 
But aye (like Mary) “ chosen the good part.” ’ 


I drew her to me. ‘ Thou and I together 

Will face life’s pilgrimage throughout the years ; 

Storm-cloud or sunshine—both alike God’s 
weather ; 

To greet with gratetul smiles instead of tears.’ 


Now we are faithful lovers, day and night ; 
My once-scorned Duty is my bride Delight.t 


A Turning-Point 


Ps. cxix. 59.—' I thought on my ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.’ 


HERE is the Psalmist’s definition of ‘ conversion,’ 
that old familiar word which has fallen upon 
our ears so often that it has lost its power to 
arrest and impress; we think of it as a kind 
of theological jargon; the life has gone out of 
it. We can restore that life to the word only 
by showing that it represents a genuine human 
experience, that it stands for a process that takes 
place in actual human hearts, that the whole 
interest of the word lies in the lwing through of 
experiences to which thousands of men and 
women can bear witness. The word starts up 
into newness of life when we see that it sets 
forth the history of a thousand hearts. 

When a man talks about his own life, about 
the things that have happened to him, about 
his various experiences, he does not use the 
stilted phraseology of schools and systems ; 
he uses the speech of every day, especially when 
referring to his religious experience. Such 
simplicity is always very impressive, and full 
of suggestion. It is provocative of thought. 
Here, for instance, is a man who very plainly 
says, “I thought on my ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.’ Technically we 
describe this as ‘ conversion’; but how arrest- 
ing, impressive, and suggestive to have that 
great experience spoken of in this simple way ; 

1M. B. in British Weekly, 21 Jan. 1926. 
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how real and vital it appears to be when the 
very process is unfolded and set forth as a 
transcript of actual experience, a page torn from 
the man’s religious diary! We want to know 
what the man himself did and thought, not 
what the theologians say he ought to have 
done and thought. When talking of our own 
spiritual history we do not borrow our language 
from the library or the class-room, we coin it 
as we go; the experience bears the hall-mark 
of individuality. 


1. Let us see how this man’s spiritual experi- 
ence began. What was it that brought him 
to God? It was no momentary impulse of 
remorse consequent on some frightful sin; no 
terror caused by some sudden sense of the 
nearness of death, no stress of some affliction, 
no Vision of Judgment. What, then, started 
him on the quest for truth and the longing for 
goodness? What thought of God was it that 
impressed his mind in the first instance? His 
answer is that it was not a thought of God at all 
that brought him to a halt, it was the character 
of his own life: he was not thinking about 
God, he was thinking about himself. * I thought 
on my ways,’ that was what started it. This is 
surely where every true conversion is grounded, 
where every genuine religious experience begins 
-—in the facts of human nature and in the events 
of human life. Men do not begin with a 
theology ; they arrive at one. We often speak 
about this matter of conversion as if we had to 
wait for God to do something, as if we had to 
wait for some supernatural event, some abnormal 
experience, which is going to work a miracle in 
our hearts and effect a revolution in our lives. 
But what do we expect God to do? There is 
really nothing to wait for ; it is God who ‘ waits 
to be gracious, and we keep Him waiting. 
God has already taken the initiative in these 
deep matters ; He took the first step by giving 
us life and making us human personalities and 
setting us in the midst of this mysterious and 
profoundly interesting world. It is a world in 
which He reveals Himself in a thousand ways, 
a world in which Jesus Christ has lived, a world 
in which the eternal Spirit of Truth dwells to 
lead men into the deep things of God. It isa 
profound truth that, whether we be conscious 
of it or not, ‘ we live and move and have our 
being in God’ ; ‘and * conversion’ occurs when 
our eyes are opened to that truth. 
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The words of this thinker—‘ my ways and 
thy testimonies ’—show a clear recognition of 
the supreme and ultimate relation of every 
human life. They present the two terms in 
the great final comparison, the two persons, the 
finite and the infinite, who have to do with 
each other before all and after all. As a 
cathedral built in the heart of a great city rises 
with the other buildings round about it, keeps 
company with them a certain distance, and 
then, solitary and alone, looks up into the in- 
finite spaces, so every man lives among men. 
He stands with them in a wide and important 
fellowship; he rises with them a certain way, 
and then he goes beyond them all, and the last 
look and reference of his spirit is to the Eternal. 
We drew our being from God, we live and move 
and have our being in God, and at death we 
breathe back our life into God’s hands. 


2. What steps does God take to open our 
eyes to His presence and power in the world ? 
Do we not dwell too much on the supernatural 
side of this matter, and greatly mystify our- 
selves in so doing? But God can be safely 
trusted to do His part, and He will not always 
tell us exactly how He does it. We do not know 
what ‘the supernatural’ is until it is made known 
by means of the natural, any more than we 
know what ‘ revelation’ is until it is expressed 
in human terms. What we need to be reminded 
of is our own part in conversion. That is what 
this man dwells on— I thought on my ways.’ 
We have a history of our own—what kind of a 
history is it? New days are constantly being 
given to us—what are we doing with them? 
We are being thrown into all sorts of relation- 
ships with our fellow-men—how are we con- 
ducting ourselves in the midst of them? Our 
character—what is its influence? Is God in it 
yet? Is love directing it? and truth making 
it strong? Is the Ideal calling us, and are we 
deaf to it? Is the Figure of Jesus shining 
before us, and are we blind to it? Have we 
understood yet the meaning of the tussle that 
goes on in our own hearts, or unravelled the 
message of our ‘pulses of nobleness and aches 
of shame’? Have we properly considered the 
events that are happening round about us, not 
only ‘ the signs of the times,’ but the manifold 
incidents that are playing daily upon our souls 
and seeking to evoke their richest music? ‘J 
thought on my ways.’ That is what God means 
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us to do—to think on our ways. It is through 
the hundred gates of a man’s ‘ ways,’ through 
the manifold avenues of his experience, that 
God is seeking to find an entrance into his 
heart’s core. 

4] Carlyle summed up the whole teaching of 
Goethe, the wisest German of the nineteenth 
century, in the brief citation: ‘Gedenke, zu 
leben, which means literally, ‘ Think, to live.’ 
Carlyle translates, ‘ Think of living.’ What it 
comes to is this: ‘ If you would live rightly and 
well, you must think—think how it is best to live.’ 


3. Is it not a strikingly vivid and human way 
of regarding conversion, as a process of think- 
ing? Not academic thinking, not philosophical 
thinking, but the quiet brooding of the mind 
over the mystery of life, the play of the thoughts 
upon the thousand themes, especially those that 
rise up out of the depths of human nature and 
form our chief problems, the sudden thoughts 
that visit us in the night when we he alone, or 
in hours of joy or sorrow or fear or shame; in 
these things a hundred potencies lie hid, in 
these are the turning-points of life. When a 
man seriously thinks on his ways, when he 
brings an awakened intelligence to the business 
of living, what happens? Of course he sees 
their defects, their imperfections, their pettiness, 
their wrong-headedness and wrong-heartedness ; 
but he will also surely see the possibilities of 
his life, its hidden capacities, its secret potencies, 
its extraordinary powers of recuperation and 
reinforcement, its kinship with the highest. 
Not only so, but he will begin to see a relation- 
ship between man’s ways and God’s laws; and 
in the light of that revelation he will * turn his 
feet unto God’s testimonies,’ knowing that only 
in moral obedience is true life to be found and 
Divine teaching to be understood. 

4] When the captain of a ship has been out at 
sea in a fog for a week, and has been going God 
only knows where, and suddenly the cloud lifts 
and the sun streams upon him, and he finds out 
that he is hundreds of miles away from his true 
course, what does he do? He thanks God for 
deliverance, heads the ship the other way, and 
begins to beat back to his true course. And so 
when an honest man finds that he is not on the 
right path, that he has departed from his true 
course, there is a new song in his soul, and he 
begins to beat back to righteousness.1 

1G. A. Gordon, in The Culture of Christian Manhood, 78. 
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Something else will happen, too, in this pro- 
cess of thinking on the ways of life and charac- 
ter—emotion will be kindled ; not the spurious 
emotion that ends in mere excitement or 
hysteria, but that glow ot feeling which is 
referred to by the Psalmist who said, ‘ While I 
was musing, the fire burned.’ It is that emotion 
which becomes the driving power of life, the 
force that underlies all moral action. Feeling 
and thought that end in themselves, never 
passing over into action or finding an embodi- 
ment in character, render a man’s life unbalanced 
and untrue. But where the heart is really 
moved there will be a genuine eager turning to 
the testimonies of God. In that lies the whole 
secret of Christianity. To keep a command and 
to keep it readily, habitually, enthusiastically is 
impossible unless the heart goes with it. That 
is where mere law becomes a burden that simply 
breaks the back of the moral nature. Jesus 
Christ gave the true order, the true explanation, 
when He said, ‘ If ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments.’ Men will do anything when 
they become lovers. Then our interest is 
kindled, our conscience is awakened, our better 
self is quickened, our industry is insured, our 
heroism is drawn forth. The testimonies to 
which our feet are to turn are not the cold, 
stern laws of a distant God; they are the warm, 
living principles of Jesus, who has summed 
up the whole law in love of God and love of 
neighbour. To that conversion we are called. 


Fellowship and Faith 


Ps. exix. 63, 64.—‘I am a companion of all them that 
fear thee, and of them that keep thy precepts. The earth, 
O Lord, is full of thy merey: teach me thy statutes.’ 


1. ‘I am a companion,’ says the Psalmist, ‘ of 
all them that fear thee ’"—that is to say, a com- 
panion of the reverent ; ‘ and of them that keep 
thy precepts ’"—that is, the reverent people who 
are obedient. 

Here is a man who has taken his side, and 
taken his side in an age when it was rather 
fashionable to deny that God’s Law was binding 
upon human actions. A foreign civilization was 
invading the country, flooding it with a culture 
which in some respects was superior to the 
Jewish culture, but which carried along with it 
elements of moral deterioration. People were 
being told in the name of enlightenment that a 
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man had the right to obey his instincts; that 
there was nothing to prevent him from follow- 
ing the natural impulses of life; that the old 
talk about God’s control was quite out of date. 
A strange, subtle movement, this so-called 
Hellenism, the Greek spirit meeting the Jewish 
spirit! While the Greek spirit had its higher 
side, it was not always morally clean. Under 
a varnish of culture it often carried rationalism 
and moral license. It was an old form of what 
is repeatedly known in the course of the world— 
progressive culture, mixed up with moral laxity 
and religious scepticism, with frivolity and self- 
indulgence. 

It was a true act of faith for the Psalmist to 
say that his lot was to be thrown in with those 
who still believed in the moral law of God. To 
those who would ridicule any Divine check upon 
their passions, ‘ Stand thou on that side, for on 
this am I,’ said the Psalmist. ‘I am a com- 
panion of reverent and obedient people. I side 
with those who believe in God and in the law of 
God.’ 

It took some courage to say that in face of the 
spirit of the Psalmist’s-age. It generally does 
take courage. It is, of course, the safe thing to 
do, and the wise thing to do, but it is never a 
casual choice. We do not gravitate into real 
membership in the Church of God, and least of 
all to-day, when a similar current of laxity is 
pouring over the world around us, sapping the 
moral sanctions of the home and even of the 
State, sneering at spiritual standards for active 
life. 

The poet Shelley, when he was in his young, 
atheistic mood, said that the only thing that 
would ever keep men mindful of Christianity 
in the future would be Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
‘Men will laugh as heartily at grace, faith, re- 
demption, and original sin, as they now do at 
the metamorphoses of Jupiter, the miracles of 
Romish saints, the efficacy of witchcraft, and 
the appearance of departed spirits. That 
prophecy was made in 1813. It is not a pre- 
diction that has come true. 

We could often revive our faith if we kept a 
record of the unfulfilled prophecies of those who 
have hated the Church, and even of those inside 
the Church who have feared for it. Shelley’s 
prophecy is one of the unfulfilled prophecies 
that encourage us. And yet, in some quarters 
to-day, Christianity is being scoffed at as a kind 

1 Notes to Queen Mab. 
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of opiate to make people forget the miseries of 
the present world, or as a medieval interference 
with the liberty of the individual to follow his 
or her impulses. 

It has to be acknowledged that criticism of 
this kind is often due to the misrepresentation 
of Christianity by the conventional Church ; but 
against it all the Church of God stands. And the 
first condition of a strong, healthy faith is to 
identify ourselves with the men and women who 
believe in reverence and obedience. 

§] Mr Jack Lawson, Labour Member for 
Chester-le-Street, worked for twenty years in 
the pit at Durham, and he has given us, in his 
recently published autobiography, a vivid and 
sincere picture of his early life and struggles. 

Mr Lawson was, and continues to be, a 
member of the ‘ Society ’—this, of course, means 
the Methodist Society. ‘Looking back,’ he 
says, ‘ I see that it was inevitable that I should 
ultimately seek the company of the serious- 
minded people who gravitated together and 
formed the Society.’ And here is his testimony 
as to what it has meant for him. 

‘Have not a host of the clever literary and 
philosophic writers exposed the “ little Bethel ” 
for what it was? True; and there were 
tendencies to narrowness and hypocrisy which 
sometimes needed rough handling. So do all 
institutions need it at times. But that does not 
make it any the less a fact that the most power- 
ful force for the mental and moral elevation 
of the workers during the industrial era has been 
this contemptuously called “Little Bethel.” 
Fortunately there are historians and philosophers 
who know, and are not afraid to show, that if 
Britain holds a comparatively advanced position 
in her social movements to-day, it is largely be- 
cause the eighteenth-century Methodist Revival 
saturated the industrial masses with a passion for 
a better life, personal, moral, mental, and social.’ + 


2. A ‘companion of all those who still fear 
God and who keep His statutes; yes, but there 
is more than that. Loyalty to the group, to 
the Church of God-fearing people, to begin with, 
but also loyalty to God as the God of all the 
earth, whose revelations are wide and varied. 

‘The earth, O Lord, is full of thy mercy ; 
teach me thy statutes.’ Let us note the 
Psalmist’s point. ‘I keep company,’ he says, 
‘with all Thy worshippers who carry out Thy 

1 J. Lawson, A Man’s Life, 109. 
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will, with the reverent and the obedient. Teach 
me Thine orders, for the whole world is full of 
Thy goodness!’ It is a point that we may miss 
if we read our Bible in verses. These verses 
were never supposed to be separated. The one 
answers and supplements the other. Here is 
a man who does not believe that the new spirit 
is necessarily evil. He is not a narrow bigot, 
shutting his eyes to anything outside the 
standards and the circle of his own traditions. 
He wants to learn from any quarter what God 
may still have to teach him. He aims to be 
loyal, and yet not narrow-minded. 

There are two truths here that shine out for 
our guidance. 

(1) The Near and the Far.—We require the 
near and the far in matters of faith. It is not 
enough to belong to the Church, any more than 
to belong to a good set, or a sound party; for 
that companionship, while comfortable, fine, 
and reassuring, may mean provincialism and 
prejudice unless we remember, with the Psalmist, 
to add: ‘ Our God is the God of all the earth, 
with disclosures of His purpose and His wisdom 
everywhere for the seeing eye and the hearing 
ear.’ 

God has revelations for us still, as He had for 
these Jews in the old days, in spheres like science 
and art, which good people sometimes think are 
outside the sphere of religion and revelation. 
Repeatedly God has had to teach His Church 
by showing them truths hitherto undreamed of 
in their traditions: as, for example, when the 
new astronomy was discovered, or when the new 
world was found. These discoveries made men 
in the Church, even against their will, restate 
their teaching about the Lord. Their minds 
were broadened, and in the end these revelations 
of the world, bravely accepted, deepened rever- 
ence and faith. For to see what is afar, to get 
any revelation of God that is from the outside, 
we need to have our footing on what is beside 
us. 
We are told by some to love humanity, that 
human virtue is not confined to one nation, and 
so forth. Love humanity? Yes, but surely we 
love and value the human qualities best as we 
begin with the particular group and nation in 
which God has been pleased to place our lot. 
If we refuse to be companions of those at our 
side our love of humanity will become rather 
cheap and vague. It is a love that must spread 
from our actual relationships, from our kinship 
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to our own. Those who truly and wisely love 
their own country are the most likely to love 
all sorts and conditions of men; and the best 
way to avoid racial prejudice and selfish nation- 
alism is not by loosening all the special corpor- 
ate ties by which God means to develop our 


humanity. 
So with our religion. The near and the far 
must be held together. It is not enough to seek 


inspiration here and there, to say, for example, 
‘Oh, we can worship God as well out of doors 
as in church!’ or, ‘The Bible is not the only 
inspired literature in the world. Why confine 
ourselves to reading the Bible?’ The wise 
course for men has been this: identify your- 
selves, like the Psalmist, heartily and tully with 
the Church of God, and keep your minds open 
for whatever larger truth and ampler confirma- 
tion God may have to disclose in other spheres. 

4‘ The defenders of the faith,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Rufus Jones, ‘ have too long thought of 
Christian truth as a fixed and finished deposit. 
If the stream of life which burst forth in Galilee 
nearly two thousand years ago is to flow on with 
enriched volume, it must not be a piped and 
exclusive stream; it must accumulate and 
carry forward every contribution that is essential 
to its vital and healing work in the world of 
the twentieth century. We must hold our 
spiritual truth in ways that are consonant with 
all truth that is, or that can be, verified and 
established. God is the God of order, not of 
confusion. . Above everything, the new 
emphasis will be on life, a way of life and com- 
plete moral and spiritual health.’ + 

(2) The One and the Many.—We require not 
only companionship, but God’s personal teach- 
ing, to ripen faith. Most of us find ourselves 
by birth and training already in the right com- 
pany. We caught our faith from our environ- 
ment ; we believe because our parents believed 
before us. Even afterwards, when we make 
this faith our own, as we all must do, by decision 
and personal choice, when we become responsible 
for our choice of companions and take our side 
consciously—and that is, of course, the work of 
all mature life—still it is an enormous help that 
so many others believe in God. But the full 
religious life requires even more than that, more 
than this co-operative sense of God’s people. 
Christendom is not a collection of pious particles. 
We must get into the organization and the com- 

1 A Preface to Christian Faith in a New Age. 
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pany of the faithful; but we must always add, 
‘Thank God that we have not only companions 
in the struggle, but a Lord to teach us one by 
one!’ 

“Teach me thy statutes.’ There are truths of 
God that require our personal effort if we are to 
receive them. Some things cannot be done for 
us, not even by the Church. We must have 
direct touch with the great God Himself, pray 
to Him, open our minds to Him, lay our wills 
before Him to be instructed and inspired. Mr 
Stanley Baldwin tells us how he once stood in 
Florence on a September evening while the 
valley below him was transfigured by the long, 
horizontal rays of the setting sun. And then, 
says Mr Baldwin, ‘I heard a bell, such a bell 
as never was on land or sea, a bell whose vibra- 
tions found an echo in my inmost heart. I said 
to my hostess : 

‘«« That is the most beautiful bell I have ever 
heard ! ” 

«« Yes,” she replied, “ it is an English bell.”’’ 

And so it was. For generations the sound of 
that bell had gone out over English fields, giving 
the hours of work and prayer to English folk 
from the tower of an English abbey. Then 
came the Reformation, and some wise Italian 
bought the bell, whose work at home was done, 
and sent it to the valley of the Arno, where, 
after four centuries, it stirred the heart of an 
Englishman and made him sick for home. 

Wherever we may be in the earth of God 
there are these bells of the Lord chiming, if only 
we have ears to hear them. Amid all foreign 
sounds we must pick out their notes. How- 
ever strange our surroundings may be, wherever 
our work may call us, the heart may be stirred 
by some bell of God sounding for us. That is 
what life, truly lived, is always doing. It is 
keeping us beside God, or sending us back to 
God, reminding us of Him when we have got 
away from Him. 


The Ministry of Suffering 

Ps. cxix. 71.—‘It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted ; that I might learn thy statutes.’ 
Ir is good for me that I have been in trouble. 
So the Psalmist saw as he looked back. His 
words are born of experience. No one would 
seek trouble because of the gains which it might 
bring. But it is one of the commonest, as it is 
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one of the most disconcerting, experiences of 
human kind that trouble, anxiety, pain bring 
with them a clearer vision of the meaning of 
life and a saner judgment as to the value of 
the things upon which men set store than 
days of ease and security can offer. Trouble 
and sorrow teach us to readjust our valuation 
of life’s goods. Things essential and things 
indifferent come to be sharply distinguished. 
Money is found to be of little value to us if love 
has been wounded; comfort and luxury are 
as nothing when weighed in the balance with 
honour. And all this is very disconcerting 
because we find in the days of ease that our 
thoughts have been preoccupied with the lesser 
things, the things that really do not matter 
when we are face to face with the great issues 
of death and love and sin and judgment. 
Suffering is a problem only for those who 
believe in God. If we deny that God exists ; 
if we resolve human life into a play of fatalistic 
forces which do not feel, do not think, do not 
know, do not care—why, there is no problem. 
Suffering is simply there, and that is the end of 


the matter. ‘The world is cruel,’ Mr Britling’s 
Letty cries. ‘It is just cruel. So it always will 
be.’ And from the atheistic standpoint that 


is the final answer. But if we believe in God, 
a God of infinite wisdom, infinite power, and 
infinite love—then suffering is a tremendous 
difficulty. Why does God tolerate it is what 
we want to know. 

In coming to grips with this great problem 
let us make two admissions. First, man’s 
greatest good is moral character, and in His 
dealings with mankind God acts invariably with 
a view to the development of moral character. 
His sole aim, in fact, is the creation of moral 
and spiritual personality—the production of 
goodness, the preservation of goodness, and the 
augmentation of goodness. A story is told of 
Walt Whitman, that he once received a visit 
from a boastful citizen of some new Western 
State, who dilated on the immense natural 
resources of his country, the fertility of its soil, 
the richness of its minerals, the swift rise of its 
cities, and so forth. At last the poet sharply 
interrupted him with the question, ‘And what 
sort of a man do they grow in your country ? ’ 
Now that is the question that interests God— 
the quality of our manhood and womanhood. 
He troubles little about our circumstances— 
but He troubles greatly about our character. 
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His whole object concerning us is the develop- 
ment of moral character, which is our best 
possession in this world and our best possession 
in the world to come. Our second admission 
is that if moral character be man’s greatest good, 
then God is justified in using the means that 
are most calculated to secure that good. He 
would not be a God of Love if He did not make 
use of whatever means most effectually con- 
tribute to our moral and spiritual perfection. 
What if suffering be such a means ? 

If we are willing to grant these principles, 
the problem of suffering is narrowed down to 
the simple issue: Is it in fact conducive to the 
development of moral qualities—goodness, char- 
acter, spirituality, great personality—whether in 
the sufferer himself, or in those about the sufferer, 
or in the world in general? Does pain effect 
noble results which—so far as we can judge— 
could never have been effected painlessly? If 
so, then pain has a salutary meaning, and 
Almighty God, in permitting it, is manifestly 
justified. 


1. Does suffering serve a useful purpose for 
the indiwidual sufferer? We know that in many 
cases it does. In very many cases—not in all, 
of course—pain discharges a twofold function. 
It is illuminative and it is reformative. It isa 
condition of spiritual insight, and it is a con- 
dition of moral advancement. 

(1) It is revealing and illuminative. It en- 
lightens the mind and clears away illusions. 
It discloses the realities. It enables us to see 
truth. Darkness shows us worlds of light we 
never saw by day. In the days of happiness 
and prosperity the mind tends to become dull 
and comatose and stagnant. Then comes pain 
and wakes it up. It shows us life in a new light. 
It sweeps away, like cobwebs, many false beliefs 
and wrong conceptions—all those little theories 
which seemed eminently satisfactory so long as 
we applied them only to the sufferings of others, 
but which prove so wretchedly inadequate when 
we try to fit them to our own. It enables us to 
view things in something like their true pro- 
portions, and to assess at their proper value the 
worldly objects and ambitions which we have 
pursued with so much eagerness. It also reveals 
us to ourselves, making us know how much less 
strong, how much less brave, how much less 
important and indispensable we are than 
formerly we imagined. And often it gives to 
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us another vision. In the hours of suffering, 
when the present world grows dim and earthly 
delights are no longer ours, do we not catch a 
glimpse of an eternal world, where, in God’s 
presence, there is eternal life and fullness of Joy? 

4] Charles Hennebois, compiling an account of 
his terrible experiences as prisoner ‘in German 
hands,’ concludes his book with the following 
words: ‘ My serene thoughts are busy on this 
balmy evening, and they are untouched by 
regrets. I taste the salt of life. If my physical 
strength has been diminished in the ordeal, my 
vision has been enlarged and embraces new 
things. My faith has not foundered in the 
tragic encounter with the realities of conflict. 
I have purified it, set it free from doubt; and 
I no longer believe in death.’ 

(2) Just as suffering illumines the mind, so it 
acts upon the will and conduces to moral pro- 
gress. In Browning’s The Ring and the Book, 
the Pope professes his belief that all this * dread 
machinery of sin and sorrow,’ all this complex 
instrumentality of pain, has been devised by a 
loving God to evolve man’s moral qualities— 


To make him love in turn and be beloved, 
Creative and self-sacrificing too, 
And thus eventually God-lke. 


And does not this doctrine tally with the plain 
facts of our human experience? Is it possible 
to deny that all our best and finest qualities 
have been actually evolved by suffering ? 
Sympathy, for example—is not that the fruit 
of pain? Are not pity and patience and 
unselfishness and strength of character and 
sweetness of disposition the fruit of pain? 
Could there be heroism without pain, or splen- 
dour of soul without pain? It is pain, not 
pleasure, that begets in us graces and virtues. 
Through it we have found our greater selves. 
Through it we have developed that moral and 
spiritual life which is the only life worth having 
and worth living. 

4] Mary Cholmondeley, in one of her stories, 
gives a striking illustration of this truth. 
Hester, one of the characters, speaking to 
another who has been disappointed in the man 
she loved, says: ‘If you had not undergone 
an agonized awakening all the great realities of 
hfe would have been to you but pretty words to 
string on light conversation. But the sword 
that pierced your soul forced an entrance for 
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angels (the angels of patience and pity and 
sympathy) which had been knocking where 
there was no door until then.’ 

We see, then, that in many cases pain does 
actually benefit the sufferer. The Psalmist 
lighted upon a true philosophy of suffering when 
he wrote, ‘It is good for me that I have been 
in trouble that I might learn.’ But we cannot 
learn unless the will and determination be there. 
And besides the determination to learn, some 
love for the subject and for the teacher is 
essential ; for the teacher is God, and the subject 
is His statutes. Only when these stand first, 
can the rough discipline and the anguish fall 
into the background, and signs of progress be 
discovered in the broadening of our sympathy, 
and in the deepening of our patience. Not for 
no purpose is it written that our Lord Himself 
learned obedience by the things that He suffered. 


2. Quite apart from the gain to the individual 
sufferer, suffering may minister to the welfare 
of others, of the world in general. Even when 
the person who bears the pain seems to get 
nothing out of it himself, it is not necessarily 
wasted. It may win good, if not for the 
sufferer, then for others. Is not all progress 
bought with pain? Did ever any nation 
obtain just laws and free institutions without 
agony and bloodshed? Did ever any Church 
win recognition without martyrdom? Is it not 
the lesson of history that everything good in 
the world—all justice, all truth, all freedom, 
all religion, all culture, all civilization—has been 
purchased by somebody’s suffering? Often 
the people who suffered were those who least 
deserved to suffer. Often they themselves, so 
far at least as we can see, reaped no advantage 
from their suffering. Yet it was not for no- 
thing. Out of their pain, out of their sorrow, 
there flowed streams of blessing and healing to 
all lands and all generations. Is not this suffer- 
ing worth while? Is not the betterment of 
the world for our children and our children’s 
children something to indemnify us for our 
miseries ? Shall we not therefore try, with all 
the sincerity we are able, to echo the saying, so 
deep and so devout, of Arnold of Rugby— 
‘Thank God for pain!’ ? 


If sorrow falls 
Take comfort still in deeming there may be 
A way to peace on earth by woes of ours. 
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Suffering does in fact discharge a beneficent 
ministry in the world. It is a messenger of 
blessing to the individual and to the race. It 
is the chief instrument of mind-development, 
will-development, soul-development — of the 
upbuilding of human nature into the Divine 
likeness. Pain may be a dreadful thing; 
but, for beings constituted as we are, to live 
in a painless universe would be a much more 
dreadful thing. If we were never thwarted, 
never troubled, never driven into a tight 
corner; if we had never to exert ourselves, 
never to steel ourselves to suffer, never to sacri- 
fice ourselves; if we could be screened from 
every storm and could bask for ever in the sun- 
shine of ease and enjoyment and uninterrupted 
prosperity—what would become of us? Why, 
we should be comfortable animals; not human 
beings, not men. 

If we think of the history of the past, whom 
do we regard as the greatest heroes but the men 
whose great achievements have been wrought 
out through suffering? In the face merely of 
the human history of Jesus Christ, and of all 
who have in any way followed Him along His 
way of sorrows, we cannot but feel that suffer- 
ing is not only the road to supreme achievement, 
but is in itself the highest heroism—the heroism 
in which the human most nearly touches the 
Divine. But to the Christian it is more than 
this. It is also the point in which the Divine 
has touched the human, and by that touch 
removed the last barrier between the spirit of 
man and the acceptance of sorrow. For when 
all has been said that can be said of the human 
side of sorrow, there still remains the impor- 
tunate questions with which man turns upon his 
Maker: Why was sorrow needed? Why hast 
Thou made me thus? And to that question the 
Incarnation gives the one sufficient answer— 
“Come and see.’ Speculative satisfaction He 
has not given, and, in a sense, He could not give 
us. But by suffering for and with us He appeals 
to our love to follow Him, and so to learn how, 
at least, in this our present state, sorrow is a 
needful part of sacrifice, and sacrifice is love in 
action, and God is love. 

§ ‘Ah! Lord God,’ cries Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes, ‘ when once we reach Thy holy hill, 
and can see all the way that we have come, will 
not our song of praise swell the loudest for those 
things which we cried the most bitterly to be 
delivered from on earth ? ’ 
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I bow myself beneath His hand ; 
That pain itself was wisely planned 
I feel, and partly understand. 


I suffer with no vain pretence 
Of triumph over flesh and sense, 
Yet trust the grievous providence, 


How dark soe’er it seems, may tend 
In ways I cannot comprehend 
To some unguessed, benignant end. 


What We Believe about the Bible 


Ps. cxix. 89.—‘ For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven.’ 


1. Tur Bible has frequently suffered far more 
from well-meant defence than from well- 
directed attack. The incident is often recalled 
that on an occasion Mr Spurgeon was invited 
by a society now happily defunct—the Bible 
Defence Association—to speak on its behalf. 
He wrote a characteristic letter pointing out that 
the title of the society was a supreme imperti- 
nence, and that the Bible needed no defence, 
certainly not from him. ‘ The Bible,’ said he, 
‘is a lion. Let it loose among the people. It 
will defend itself ! ’ 

Actually the most important thing for us is 
not what we believe about the Bible, but how 
do we believe it? The best form of Christian 
conduct is the highest expression of Christian 
belief. A good life is far more important in 
God’s sight, and far more meaningful in man’s, 
than an unassailable definition. Especially 
where the one is possible and the other is not. 
Exactitude of theological statement has its 
values, but these are not in the same category 
of importance as a life which in steadily pro- 
gressive likeness to Jesus Christ declares that 
it has come under His redemptive sway, and 
thus bears witness to the supernatural char- 
acter and influence of the Bible. 

Now the Bible does not itself profess to be 
a book which gives authentic guidance and final 
judgment about every subject under the sun. 
This wonderful book is not an encyclopedia. 
It is not, for instance, a guide to modern 
science. It is not a book on economics. It is 
not a complete history of the human race. It 
is not a complete history of anything, certainly 
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not of the Jews, although their story forms 
so large a part of its contents. It is most 
important to remember that it does not even 
profess to be a complete history of Jesus Christ. 
Nor is the Bible a casuistical code of precepts 
and prohibitions. Nor yet just a collection of 
texts appropriate to every occasion. What then 
isit? The Bible is the full and sufficient record 
of the Self-revelation of God to men—the God 
with whom we have to do, the God of Creation, 
the God of Redemption, the God of Providence. 
It is obviously a progressive record. And so it 
is also a history of the development of the race 
in respect of its consciousness of God and of its 
response to His claims and undertakings. 


Not at the first could truth’s whole brightness 
shine, 
Not all at once God’s plan be fully known, 
But precept upon precept, line on line, 
And here a little, there a little shown. 


Not all at once. As passed each changing year, 
While kingdoms rose and fell, through good 
and ill 
Was truth declared by prophet, psalmist, seer, 
Till God in Christ revealed a Father’s will. 


O dearest Book, reflecting light above, 
We read in thee the story of God’s love ! } 


2. The Bible consists of two collections of 
books, one Jewish and the other early Christian. 
It covers a period of something more than two 
thousand years. Those sixty-six books were 
written in countries as diverse in their character 
and in their influence upon the several writers 
as Greece, Babylonia, Rome, and Palestine. 
They are various in form-prophecy, history, 
allegory, poetry, biography, tragedy, adventure, 
personal letters. And their writers are equally 
diverse. Some of the books are written by 
shepherds. Others by men impressively called 
from various occupations of life to the prophetic 
office to declare the Word of God. More than 
one of them is written by a doctor. At least 
two of them ate written by men whom we know 
to have been business men. And yet the Bible 
is the great miracle of unity in diversity. For 
itsthemeisone. It is altogether self-consistent. 
And each book adds its individual contribution 
to the completeness of the whole. 


1 K. H. Hume, in Record of Christian Work, 1927, p. 185. 
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What gives to it its unique and abiding 
influence is that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
is actually the subject of each of the books. In 
its selected history, in the Law, in the Psalms, 
in the Prophets, He saw and expounded testi- 
mony concerning Himself. Of the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, substantially the same in 
His day as in this, He says with comprehensive 
significance, ‘ They testify of me.’ The fact 
is that He is both the interpretation and the 
Interpreter of the Bible. In the Old Testament 
all the lines of its teaching converge upon Him 
who is to come. In the New all the lines of 
living light radiate from Him who has come! 
In the Old Testament He is prepared for. In 
the New He is proclaimed! We cannot under- 
stand the Bible apart from Him. 

4] Here is an incident told by Dr Stuart 
Holden of a good man, now with God. Return- 
ing from a journey he brought as a present for 
his children what was then a novelty, a jig-saw 
puzzle of the map of the United States. He 
thought it would both interest and educate them 
to fit the pieces together, and imagined that he 
had set them a task which would occupy them 
for some hours. In less than an hour, however, 
to his great surprise, they brought it to him 
completed. ‘My dears,’ he said, ‘I had no 
idea that you were so familiar with the geog- 
raphy of the States!’ But they replied by 
showing him what he had not observed, that 
while on one side there was the map, on the 
other side was the face of Abraham Lincoln! 
And they had worked from that other side! 
When they had put together the face of Lincoln, 
they just turned it over, and lo! the puzzle was 
solved. The man was the key to the map! 


3. The Bible claims for itself, in general, that 
“God spake by the prophets,’ that ‘holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’ Its various writers claim, in particular, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord!’ as the warrant for their 
messages. It is not necessary on that account, 
however, to impute to them full understanding, 
complete spiritual apprehension, of the far- 
reaching meaning and application of that which 
it was given them to speak and record. Its 
profound significance far transcended their 
personal capacity. Their words have abiding 
influence on that very account. They were not 
of their own time only but of all time. They 
were not theirs but God’s. 
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Nor does the Bible acquire any authority by 
virtue of any particular theory of inspiration. 
For no single theory of all those that are 
advanced is entirely satisfying. The Bible 
itself advances none. One writer, at least, the 
Evangelist Luke, simply claims for himself that 
he has taken pains as a careful and accurate 
historian in the selection of his material. Yet 
there is no doubt as to the inspiration of the 
Gospel that bears his name, nor of the Acts of 
the Apostles which he also wrote. The Bible 
itself assumes the inspiration, the over-control 
by God, of its writers, without ever attempting 
to define or to limit or even to prove it. And 
this assumption is substantiated by its abiding 
values as the revelation of God to human 
life. 

It may be asked, ‘ How did this literature, 
these sixty-six books which compose the Bible, 
come to be regarded as sacred beyond all other 
writings of their times?’ There is only one 
answer: ‘ By its effects, observed and experi- 
enced, in the actual life of men and women.’ 
The Old Testament books proved themselves 
to be of moral value to the Jews for several 
centuries before they were settled by consent 
into the Canon of Holy Scripture during the 
early years of the Christian era. In like manner 
the New Testament books, for at least four 
hundred years, were of proved spiritual value 
to the Christian commonwealth. In other 
words, the Christian Church declared those 
books inspired which were inspiring, those in 
which, beyond all doubt, God actually spoke to 
men redemptively. This was really a process of 
criticism, but it was a criticism informed by 
the Church’s religious instinct and not by its 
literary judgment. 

There are matters of literary interest in 
regard to the Bible which will probably always 
be subjects of controversy, as, for instance, the 
actual authorship of some of the books, and _ the 
accuracy of dates that are assigned to others. 
But these are really of quite secondary 
and comparatively negligible importance. The 
authority of the Bible, in virtue of its inspiration 
by God, does not rest upon its writers. It rests 
upon the intrinsic spiritual worth and power of 
its contents. We are all familiar with the old 
controversy as to the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. There are many clever people 
who contend that they were written by Bacon, 
reputedly the greatest intellect of Shakespeare’s 
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day. Well, what does it matter if they were ? 
Would it make one iota of difference whether 
Shakespeare wrote ‘The quality of mercy is 
not strain’d, it droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven,’ or whether it was written by Bacon? 
It is immortal literature, and its message is 
unmistakable. Similarly it would not make 
one jot of difference to its spiritual value who- 
ever it might be discovered wrote the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 


4. In the last analysis, every man secures his 
own certainty of the Divine inspiration of the 
Bible apart from any preconceptions which may 
have been imposed upon him, although he may 
be entirely unable to explain or even to express 
it in any terms but those of simple faith. For 
the Bible finds him at his own level, whatever 
that level is. It actually meets the need it 
reveals to him. Its conditions being fulfilled, its 
promises are realized. And then a man is con- 
vinced of its unique inspiration, not because 
that is the teaching of the Church, not because 
he hears others declare it, but because he is 
possessed of an ever-deepening conviction 
within himself. Of course he has not thereby 
mastered the Bible. It would be a disqualify- 
ing presumption for any man to assert that. 
But he is himself in the way of being mastered 
by the Bible. And that is true religion. Which 
of us ever knew a man, in any circumstances, 
following Jesus Christ as best he knows how, 
enjoying fellowship with Him which is as the 
breath of his being, yet doubting the authen- 
ticity of the Bible? How can he have any 
uncertainty about the Book which is as light 
and food to him? He can write alongside this 
passage and that, as an old Christian is said to 
have done until every page of her Bible bore 
the words, ‘tried and proved!’ We secure 
our personal conviction of the Divine inspira- 
tion of this Book through our personal experi- 
ment, the sort of humble, purposeful experiment 
that leads to indubitable experience. 

4] In the Bible there is more that finds me 
than I have experienced in all other books put 
together; the words of the Bible find me at 
greater depths of my being; and whatever finds 
me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its 
having proceeded from the Holy Spirit.t 

§| It was the religious experience of William 
Robertson Smith that testified, ‘ Of this I am 


1 §. T. Coleridge. 
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sure at the outset, that the Bible does speak to 
the heart of man in words that can come only 
from God, that no historical research can 
deprive me of this conviction or make less 
precious the divine utterances that speak straight 
to the heart. For the language of these words 
is so clear that no readjustment of their his- 
torical setting can conceivably change the 
substance of them.’ 


5. Of course no sensible man will ever use 
the Bible as though it were a charm or a fetish. 
It is not a charm; it is, rather, a chart. Nor 
is it a fetish. Nothing can be more harmful to 
a true knowledge of the Bible than the habitual 
use to which some put it. They pick out a word 
here and there, sometimes at haphazard, and 
regard it as being necessarily a direction from 
God to them. But a thing is not indisputably 
true because it is found in the Bible. Here is 
a statement, for instance, that ‘all men are 
liars.’ It is certainly in the Bible. Of course 
it is not true for all that. All men are not liars. 
Why then is it there? It is there because it 
was once said by a good man who recorded a 
dark mood which overtook him. In that sense 
it is true—a true record of what he, at the time, 
thought and said. But it is not to be taken as 
justifying an attitude of suspicion toward every 
one we meet and thereby inviting them to 
regard us similarly. 

The Bible is not to be regarded as a book 
of religious magic. It is the Divinely given 
record of a Divinely given life and a Divinely 
wrought work—the life and work of Jesus 
Christ. The Bible is His Book. In it, His 
personality, with all its varied influence and 
meaning, 1s so presented as to come into quicken- 
ing contact with the personality of the reader. 
The fact of the inspiration of this Book is 
self-authenticating. The Living Word and the 
Written Word are indissolubly united. The 
Christian religion is built not upon the fact of 
a Book miraculously written, but of a Person 
historically manifested— God manifest in the 
flesh. . . . God, in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.’ The call of the gospel is not 
that we accept certain theories about the Bible 
in order to become Christians. It is that we 
receive Jesus Christ, that we confide in Him, 
that we take His yoke upon us and become His 
disciples—taught ones. As we do this, our con- 
victions about the Bible will be growing and 
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living things. It challenges us to test its truth 
by an infallible test : to fulfil its conditions and 
see whether or not its promises are fulfilled; to 
take Christ’s way of life and see if that brings 
rest ; to yield life to His control, and see if that 
brings power. The Bible never fails to challenge 
every one who reads it. Because, after all, it 
is so identified with Christ that what He is to 
you will govern what the Book is to you. The 
query with which we started: What are we to 
believe about the Bible? is answered practi- 
cally by our individual response to another 
question : ‘ What think ye of Christ ? ’ 

4] I heard some time ago of a young lady to 
whom there had been given a certain volume as 
a Christmas present. She looked at it, thought 
it somewhat uninteresting and dull, put it away 
on a bookshelf and forgot all about it. A year 
or two later she was introduced to a young man 
whose acquaintance ripened into friendship, the 
friendship into love, and the love led to their 
engagement. One of the first confidences he 
made to her was that he had perpetrated a 
book, and told her its title. She was wise 
enough not to tell him that a copy of it was 
at that moment reposing upon her bookshelf ! 
But that night she took down the book and 
began to read; and soon concluded that she 
had been a fool to deem it uninteresting. It 
actually proved to be the most interesting book 
she had ever come across! Why was that? 
Only because she had come to have a close 
personal interest in its author.1 


The Fleeting and the Permanent 


Ps. cxix. 96.—‘ I have seen an end of all perfection: but 
thy commandment is exceeding broad.’ 
1. As is the case with so many of these old 
Hebrew sacred songs, the precise meaning of 
this expression is somewhat difficult to lay hold 
of. Of course poetry is always more indeter- 
minate than prose because it deals in emotional 
and intuitive experiences rather than exact 
literal statement. But it is just because of this 
that poetry is a better medium than prose for 
the conveyance of ideas which belong mainly 
to the higher ranges of human interest and 
endeavour. This unknown singer manages to 
pack into this double sentence a wealth of mean- 
ing and suggestion which would take a long 

1 J, Stuart Holden, A Voice for God, 260. 
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time to dig out even if it were possible to get 
at it at all. The text may mean any one of 
several things, more or less intimately connected 
with each other, or, what is more probable, 
opens from one to another, like a door leading 
on to a suite of rooms. Thus it may be inter- 
preted as equivalent to saying that all human 
goodness, all our moral excellence, even at the 
best, does not come up to God’s requirements ; 
His commandment extends beyond the farthest 
horizon of our worthiest attainments. All 
aspirants after righteousness and purity of 
heart have felt this in greater or less degree. 
The Apostle Paul declared, for instance, that 
the law of God was his despair; he could not 
keep it in its entirety, could not rise to the 
spiritual height it prescribed. A soul in quest 
of holiness is like a traveller climbing a hill the 
summit of which he supposes to be the highest 
point in the landscape, but no sooner has he 
reached it than he finds peak after peak towering 
above him and extending beyond each other 
immeasurably farther than his eye can reach. 
“T have seen an end of all perfection ’—that is, 
a bound to the best that human character has 
yet achieved— but thy commandment is exceed- 
ing broad ’—that is, the perfection which God 
looks for in His children is far and away beyond 
anything we have even glimpsed as yet. 


2. This is one of several aspects of this many- 
sided aphorism, but let us concentrate on that 
which seems the most obvious, and perhaps the 
most important. We take it to be this: All 
life through we are conscious of the evanescent 
nature even of the things we set most store by 
in this world—yes, and of that in ourselves 
which lays hold of them too. There is an end 
to everything, no matter how beautiful or how 
dear to us, and likewise an end of our ability 
to respond to it in precisely the same manner 
and degree. But through every change, within 
and without ourselves, persists the Divine im- 
perative, and it is our duty to obey. Moreover, 
it is by rendering obedience to the voice eternal, 
to the reality which changes not, that the soul 
becomes superior to the vicissitudes of sense, 
and finds itself anchored to something stable 
and secure which will never move nor melt away. 

4‘ O Lord,’ wrote Arthur Henry Hallam, ‘ I 
have tried how this thing and that thing will 
fit my spirit ; but I have found nothing to rest 
on here, for nothing hath any rest itself. O 
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Centre and Source of Light and Strength—O 
Fullness of all things—I come back and join 
myself to Thee.’ 

It is a strange, and in some ways disturbing, 
thing to note what a kaleidoscopic affair life is. 
Some people have reason to feel this more than 
others, but no one can help feeling it to some 
extent even in the dullest and most monotonous 
lives. If we do no more than take the outside of 
life, the surroundings and relations in which a 
person finds himself from one period to another, 
what a continual flux thereis! Of all the people 
we knew, and who had influence over our lives 
when we were four years old, how many survive 
to-day ? What has become of the old relation- 
ships? Where are our earliest playmates, not 
to speak of the elders and teachers whose loving 
care or firmly asserted authority made life glad 
or sombre for us, as the case might be ? 

4] ‘ There is now no human being left,’ said 
the poet Southey, ‘ who can talk to me of old 
times, not one who nursed me in infancy, nor 
played with me in my father’s house.’ 

We have lost sight altogether, perhaps, of 
some contemporaries to whom we vowed eternal 
friendship: we do not know where they are 
or what they are doing. Some have gone up 
and some have gone down: some have de- 
veloped in ways that make us wonder how 
intercourse between us and them was ever 
possible. We get a shock when we realize how 
far it is possible for souls to grow apart with 
the lapse of years and the suspension of inter- 
course; the background of life in each may 
differ so much from that of the other that they 
have almost nothing left to talk about—tastes, 
feelings, desires, outlook, may all have changed. 
Scarcely a vestige, perhaps, of our former world 
is left to us; and somehow the changed con- 
ditions have called out a different man in us— 
not of necessity either a better or a worse man, 
but certainly different. That is why so many 
inconsistent descriptions can be given of one 
and the same character; we do not see the 
whole man but only what we summon forth. 
Have we never had the queer feeling of being 
absolutely unable in a certain society to express 
ourselves in other than a certain way? It may 
be irksome to us, but we are quite helpless to 
break through the restriction, and everything 
we say or do, as though by a sort of fatality, 
confirms that view. All through life that is 
what is going on. One’s psychological environ- 
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ment conditions one’s development ; as the one 
changes so does the other. 


3. As to the objects at which we aim, and the 
attachments which the soul forms from time to 
time, and which have power to bind and hold 
us in greater or less degree, to make us suffer 
or to make us glad, to impoverish or enrich us, 
how remarkable the alterations of value. The 
thing we most want in youth has seldom the 
same attraction in age ; a disappointment which 
almost breaks our heart in the days of our 
immaturity only provokes a smile when looked 
back upon from the standpoint of riper years. 
At twenty we become absorbed in something 
which at forty has no power to cause us the 
smallest thrill of excitement, or even of interest, 
unless it be wonderment at our own folly or 
amusement at the crudeness of our conceptions 
of what was desirable. We go on wanting 
things as hard as ever, we may suffer as much 
as ever, but not from the same causes. We have 
wanted many things we have never got, some 
of which we now want no more; and we have 
succeeded in getting many things which ceased 
to be attractive almost as soon as they were 
in our hands. Everything has its day ; nothing 
lasts; and the soul changes utterly from time 
to time the things on which it feeds. We know 
that there is another side to this. There is 
a static element in all the varied experiences 
through which the soul passes. But, passively 
or actively, at every fresh stage of our pilgrim- 
age we set up something which we think to be 
our greatest desire in life, the fulfilment of which 
would satisfy us. But it never does. ‘I have 
seen an end of all perfection.’ 


4. Even the most useful and the most up- 
lifting and ennobling relations are, so far as 
the things of this world are concerned, of the 
same impermanent quality as the rest. Some- 
thing great and wonderful, something infinitely 
precious and essentially spiritual, may have 
come into our life ; we cannot bear the thought 
of parting with it; as the years go by it only 
becomes dearer and sweeter, an influence which 
has helped to save us from falling victim to 
the soul-hardening power of things sordid and 
material. But the dark day eventually arrives 
when ‘finis’ has been written on that chapter, 
and it seems to mark the end of everything 
worth living for. The blow may have fallen 
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suddenly, unexpectedly, when we were totally 
unprepared for it, or the visitation may have 
overtaken us gradually, like the slow, inevitable 
rising of an icy tide round a doomed wayfarer 
on a rock-bound coast; but whichever way it 
comes it effectually robs us of what was God’s 
richest gift to our life. There are people to 
whom something of this kind has happened who 
have declared that ever afterwards they have 
felt detached from the world. Not that they 
were idle or devoid of interest in what they 
saw, but that they felt that the best life had 
to offer them had already been theirs, and that 
they could not let themselves go again with 
anything like the same intensity or give them- 
selves afresh. And is this not the way we all 
feel about life at times when we stand off from 
it and contemplate it? Even our own changes 
of thought and feeling come into the same 
category. They are of the surface man, and 
the deeper soul seems to sit and watch it all 
from afar. What happens to us on earth is 
like the rapid succession of pictures thrown 
upon a screen at a moving picture exhibition ; 
the soul waits and watches for a time, and then 
goes out into a wider world where the realities 
are of which those moving pictures are but a 
symbol. Do we not, sometimes at least, have 
the feeling that we are looking on at something 
which will not leave us so greatly changed when 
it is over and done with? It is like a dream, 
this breathless business of life, with its feverish 
rush first at this and then at that, its fears and 
frenzies, its illusive satisfactions and chaotic 
upheavals; and, like all things, it must come to 
an end. 


The wandering shepherd’s star 
Is not more distant, gazing from afar 
On the unreaped pastures of the sea, 
Than I am from the world, the world from me. 


5. There is something which never comes to 
an end, and that is the self-revealing of God 
within the soul. ‘ Earth changes, but thy soul 
and God stand sure.’ Everything in life that is 
really an imparting of God to our experience, 
an incoming of the Divine into our life, is a 
permanent possession ; nothing can ever destroy 
it or rob us of it, whatever may happen to it 
on the plane of the outer man. And through 
whatever affinities God speaks to us concerning 
things eternal; in whatsoever way He makes 
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His demand upon our deepest and best; be 
the experience never so fleeting, it comes as a 
call upward; and will fulfil itself only at the 
very heart and centre of the glory Divine. The 
voice of God is always calling—higher, higher, 
ever higher—compelling us onward through the 
fading of every earthly dream, through the ruin 
of every earthly habitation of content. Not 
here, not here, He seems to say, is the perfection 
of any blessedness the soul has ever sought. 
Follow, follow, whither your blessing has fled, 
till you greet it again undisguised and unafraid 
in the place where truth and love and joy are 
one, and nought shall part them evermore. 

4, How good it is that, though new chapters 
go on with our life’s story, and people drop out 
whom we have loved, and incidents change so 
that it seems quite like another tale, yet the 
real plot is spiritual and eternal. The true 
friendships and affections will all come in again, 
in the next volume. There is no ‘ finis’ at the 
end of Volume One, nor yet of Volume Two. 
Always to be continued, never to be concluded, 
are the life and love that are rooted in Jesus 
Christ.+ 


Broad and Narrow Ways 


Ps. cxix. 96.—‘ Thy commandment is exceeding broad.’ 
geet vii. 14.—‘ Narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
ite. 
1. Is the Law broad, then, and the gospel 
narrow? We know that is not so. If the Law 
was broad the gospel is much broader. There is 
no subject, no idea, which Christ has touched 
without giving it a new breadth, a wider and 
larger scope. Take, for instance, the idea of 
God. In the ancient world each nation had its 
god, narrow, exclusive, and jealous ; sombre in 
the peoples of the north, majestic and beautiful 
among the Greeks, nebulous abstractions among 
the Romans, sanguinary and voluptuous mon- 
sters in Asia. If there were philosophers who 
had risen to the idea of one God, that God was 
not a Father in heaven; He was hardly a God 
to whom they could lift up their hearts in prayer. 
Christ came and levelled these barriers. ‘ The 
time is coming,’ said He, ‘ when ye shall worship 
the Father, neither in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem : God is Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 

1M. D. Babcock. 
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What the Master had said St Paul announced to 
the world : ‘ There is one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, in the midst of all, and in all.’ 
Modern thought cannot pass beyond these words. 
Or take the idea of humanity. The nations were 
separated, like their gods. The Greek divided 
humanity into Greeks and barbarians; the 
Roman into citizens and subjects ; the Jew into 
Israelites and Gentiles. Christ now said: * Ye 
are all brethren, for ye all have the same Father 
in heaven.’ St Paul told us what this means: 
‘In Christ there is no longer male or female, 
Jew or Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or 
free. Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ Here is a 
breadth of view which seems to be still a good 
way wider than modern practice. Or take the 
destiny of the individual man. Think how that 
has been enlarged by Christianity. The gospel 
places before the lowest of human beings only 
one goal, perfection. It opens before him here 
on earth eternal life, that life in which our being 
is developed and renewed after God’s message, 
till death shall open to us the gate of that wider 
life which St Peter describes as sharing the 
Divine nature. What a vista to open before 
the eyes of poor, weak, stumbling, perplexed 
humanity ! 


2. We find wherever we look that Christi- 
anity has broadened and raised the thoughts, 
the hopes, the affections of humanity. Yet, 
wherever Christianity has been preached faith- 
fully it has been accused of narrowness. And 
the gospel is really narrow in a sense. It 
claims to be the truth. ‘No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.’ Christ Himself is the 
narrow gate through which we must pass to 
enter into life. This claim is an offence to many 
people now. There are so many moralizing and 
civilizing agencies, so many veiled priests and 
prophets, so many volunteer guides offering 
their services, that we are able to pick and 
choose, and we like to do so. Some of the 
ablest and most stimulating of our teachers do 
not profess to be Christians. Is it, then, any 
longer true to say no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Christ? The point, however, 
is not what men think of Christ, but what Christ 
thinks of them ; and this cuts both ways. ‘ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ But we 
may hope, on the other side, that that Kingdom 
will contain many who followed Christ without 
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recognizing Him; and He will not reject those 
who were content while on earth to bear the 
Cross without thinking that they would ever 
wear the crown. But do not let us think that 
we can pull down that narrow gate, or, as we 
say about secular legislation, drive a coach- 
and-six through it. Christianity is a definite 
narrow road. It has certain definite beliefs 
about God and human destiny, and about right 
and wrong. It prescribes a certain way of life 
which is by no means accepted by all decent 
persons. We have to make our choice, and to 
search for the narrow gate which does not stand 
wide open inviting us to enter. 

4 Bunyan realized the gravity and the perils 
of the spiritual quest in a fashion which is 
hardly popular to-day. He would have en- 
dorsed every syllable of Browning’s sentence : 
‘ How very hard it is to be a Christian!’ The 
consecrated life of self-surrender and self-denial 
taxes to their utmost all the highest powers of 
the soul. 


Let no man think that sudden in a minute 
All is accomplished and the work is done ;— 
Though with thine earliest dawn thou shouldst 
begin it 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun. 


We pervert the Gospel, when we preach it 
as a broad gate and a smooth way, when we 
practise it by shunning the thorns and choosing 
the flowers. 


3. There are questions on which we must 
make up our minds as we stand hesitating before 
the narrow gate, such as, Do I believe, as Christ 
taught, that our lives on earth have an infinite, 
eternal significance to ourselves and to others, 
so that the saying, ‘ It will be all the same a 
hundred years hence,’ is quite untrue? Do I 
believe, as Christ taught, that the life of the 
affections brings us nearest to God, so that 
sympathy and love are more worth cultivating 
than worldly success or even knowledge? Do 
I believe, as Christ taught, that the Cross is the 
way to the crown? Or do we secretly fancy 
that we can have Christianity without the 
Cross, amendment without repentance, self- 
improvement without self-denial, the happy 
resurrection with Christ without the crucifixion 
of the old man? And we must ask ourselves 
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whether we are prepared to accept the law of 
holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord. Holiness is a formidable word; the 
layman always shies at it from motives which 
do him credit; but it simply means self- 
consecration to the cause and the ideal which 
we believe to be the highest. It is certainly not 
sanctimoniousness. Christ Himself shocked the 
clerics of His day by mixing in general society, 
eating and drinking like other men, and break- 
ing many of their pious rules. They never 
quarrelled with their own rabbis who made a 
fence round the Law and laid grievous burdens 
on their shoulders. No, the holiness of Christ 
is summed up in the words: ‘ For their sakes I 
sanctify or consecrate, myself.’ 

4] I wish you, then, a very rich, deep, true, 
straight and simple growth in the love of God, 
accepted and willed gently but greatly, at the 
daily, hourly cost of self. 

The ideal is narrow because it is so very 
searching and thorough. To bring into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ cer- 
tainly sounds like a very complete restriction 
of our freedom ; and so it is until we learn that 
to know God is to live, to serve Him is to reign. 
When we are young we long to warm both hands 
at the fire of life, to enlarge our experiences 
to the uttermost; not to gratify any coarse 
appetite, but for the joy of eventful living, as 
someone has said. And Christianity steps in 
and lays a hand on our shoulder, saying, No; 
go without this experience; control yourself, 
limit yourself ; be content even, so to speak, to 
run in blinkers for your work’s sake, since you 
have not time to see or to know or to be every- 
thing. Sooner or later, we all have to submit 
to be narrow in this sense. But we shall not 
lose much if we do it for His sake. While the 
man who begins by catching at everything 
within his reach ends as a feeble, shallow, 
peevish dilettante, the man who resolutely 
denounces what he feels he cannot bring under 
the obedience of Christ, under His dominant 
motive, ends with a full and rich experience, 
with all his fruits of knowledge co-ordinated and 
regulated by the one standard which he has 
found adequate to measure all things by. 

When viewed from outside, the entrance to 
the life of self-consecration is narrow, but not 
to those who have passed through the humble 
gateway. They do not regret the unchartered 

1 F, Von Hiigel, Selected Letters, 299. 
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freedom which those enjoy who are not pledged 
to a life of duty. They know that that is a 
servile freedom, while theirs is a free service. 
The world promises joy and gives only dis- 
appointment; Christ promises the Cross and 
gives us the crown. The broad way is the way 
of wandering in the wilderness, while the narrow 
way leads to heaven. 
Strait is the path? He means we must not 
roam ? 
Yes; but the strait path leads into a boundless 
home. 


The Word of God 


Ps. cxix. 105.—‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.’ 


WHEN the Psalmist speaks of God’s Word he is 
probably referring to the Law, the five Books 
of Moses, which up to then were the recognized 
Bible of the people of Israel. The Jews under- 
stood, however, that the Word of God is more 
than the written record, just as the conception 
in the artist’s mind is greater than the picture 
which he paints. We read that the Word of 
the Lord came to such and such a prophet, and 
the Word that burns as a fire in the prophet’s 
bones is always greater than his utterance. 
Behind the utterances of saints and prophets, 
we see the living Word of God, who reveals 
Himself to men ‘by divers portions and in 
divers manners.’ At length the Word was 
made flesh, and in the New Testament we have 
the record of His Incarnation, Teaching, Life, 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension. But even 
so, the record is less than the Word. Jesus said, 
‘The words that I speak unto you are spirit 
and are life.’ But there they stand, like any 
other words, capable of being treated with the 
same literalism and legalism. Their full mean- 
ing and glory are seen only when the living 
Word of God shines through them. The Bible 
is for us a lamp without a flame unless we live 
in fellowship with the Spirit, who makes it 
throb and glow with lite and light. 

Revelation did not cease when the last word 
of the New Testament was written. ‘ Truth,’ 
said Milton, ‘is compared in Scripture to a 
streaming fountain; if her waters flow not in a 
perpetual progression, they sicken into a muddy 
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pool of conformity and tradition.’ The foun- 
tain of God’s Self-revealing still streams. Re- 
ligious truth comes to us from all quarters— 
from events of to-day, from men and women at 
our side, and from the still small voice within ; 
but, as a simple matter of fact, its main flow is 
still through this Book. When we want God— 
want Him for our guidance, our encouragement, 
our correction, our comfort, our inspiration—we 
find Him in the record of these ancient experi- 
ences of His Self-unveiling. 

4] When near his death, after years of agony 
on his bed, when he himself had become a 
changed man, Heinrich Heine wrote: ‘I attri- 
bute my enlightenment entirely and simply to 
the reading of a book. Ofa book? Yes! and 
it is an old, homely book, modest as Nature— 
a book which has a look modest as the sun 
which warms us, as the bread which nourishes 
us—a book as full of love and blessing as the old 
mother who reads in it with her trembling lips, 
and this book is the Book, the Bible. With 
right it is named the Holy Scriptures. He who 
has lost his God can find Him again in this 
Book; and he who has never known Him is 
here struck by the breath of the Divine 
Word.’ + 


The Word of God comes to man in various 
ways. 

1. The Word of God is revealed through the 
Religious Experience of Men.—The Bible is a 
great treasure-house of religious experience. 
Some parts of it bear the marks of the temporal 
and the local; but the greater part is stamped 
with the impress of the timeless and the uni- 
versal. We hear a great deal about progressive 
revelation, and it is a very important truth to 
keep in view. But do not let us forget that it 
does not mean that the progress was along a 
smooth and even ascent. Some of the greatest 
utterances and experiences of the Old Testa- 
ment belong to the earlier periods. We think 
of the progress of revelation as of a road which 
travels up-hill, but with many undulations. 
Great peaks arise at many points in its course. 
Enoch, Abraham, and Moses tower as high as 
do any of their successors. The great words of 
the Old Testament, as well as of the New, are 
timeless. They bear the mark of no land or 
age, and they awake a sense of wonder in 
every generation. And the great experiences of 

1H. 8. Coffin, Some Christian Convictions, 75. 
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the Bible are universal. Abraham’s vision of 
the invisible city, Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angel, the travail of some of the prophets, the 
Psalmists’ hunger and thirst for the living God, 
the Son of Man’s temptation to surrender the 
Kingdom of God for the kingdoms of the world, 
the call to the disciples, ‘ Follow me,’ the young 
man’s refusal of Christ because he had great 
possessions, Judas’s betrayal of Christ, Peter’s 
denial of Him, Paul’s thorn in the flesh, Demas’s 
desertion of Paul because he loved this present 
world—these and countless other experiences 
belong to no time or place, but to every land 
and every age. As we ponder them, we feel 
that we are reading the story of our own hearts. 

§ Miss M‘Naughtan writes in her War Diary : 
‘To-day I have been thinking, as I have often 
thought, that the real power of the Bible is that 
it is a Universal Human Document. The world 
is based upon sentiment—i.e. the personality 
of man and his feelings brought to bear upon 
facts. It is also the world’s dynamic force. 
Now, the books of the Bible—especially, per- 
haps, the magical, beautiful Psalms—are the 
most tender and sentimental (the word has been 
misused, of course) that were ever written. 
They express the thoughts and feelings of 
generations of men who always did express 
their thoughts and feelings, and thought no 
shame of it. And so we northern people, with 
our passionate inarticulateness, love to find 
ourselves expressed in the old pages.’ 

This story of humanity, apart from all the 
interest of the persons, has this deeper and more 
eternal interest, that it is all along humanity 
in contact with God ; it is all along God making 
Himself known to men as they are able to bear 
it. It is the story of man in all his weakness 
and folly and sim. There is no aberration of 
the human mind or of the human character that 
does not come into these pages. But it is the 
story of man being redeemed and so redeeming, 
the story of man emerging at last in reality as 
the child of God. 


2. The Word of God is revealed in History.— 
This is only another way of saying that God is 
known not only in the experience of individuals 
but in that of the race. 

The Old Testament is the most remarkable 
history ever written. It is the record, primarily, 
not of outward circumstances and events in the 
history of a people, but of that people’s inner 
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relation with God. The outward circumstances 
and events do but reflect the inner history of the 
nation’s soul. If we have learnt the lessons of 
Israel’s history and have assimilated the teach- 
ing of the great prophets as to righteousness, 
judgment, and destiny, and have laid to heart 
all that the New Testament has to teach as to 
the Kingdom of God, there will not be much 
lacking in our philosophy of history. 

The Bible tells of revolt against. oppression 
and the fierce blazing forth of the spirit 
of patriotism. It tells of kindred peoples at 
war with one another, of racial feuds and 
jealousies and betrayals. And these pheno- 
mena are the same in every age and nation. 
The drama is one; it is only the actors who 
differ. The historians cannot add to the 
teaching of the Bible as to the working of God 
in history. They can give fresh illustrations ; 
that is all. The Bible sets forth and establishes 
in a thousand ways the great truths that ‘ The 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth’; ‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach to 
a people’; ‘They that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.’ 


3. The Word of God is revealed through 
Redemption.—God speaks to the world, not 
merely through words spoken and written, but 
through men and women redeemed by the 
power of those words. The need of the world 
is not merely illumination but redemption. 
We need a power that will make the unclean 
clean and the weak strong and the selfish self- 
sacrificing. No one will deny that such a power 
has been mediated through the Bible. As it 
has found its way into the dark places of the 
earth, it has often been its own interpreter, and 
men have been redeemed from thick darkness 
to a glorious light and liberty. It has been in 
very truth the sword of the Spirit, smiting 
wickedness, selfishness, oppression, superstition 
and hypocrisy, and yet smiting, not to slay, 
but to heal and to bless. 

{ One of the most romantic stories of the sea 
is the history of Pitcairn Island. It was un- 
inhabited until 1790, when nine of the mutineers 
of H.M.S. Bounty landed there with six men and 
twelve women (natives) whom they had taken 
with them when they escaped from Tahiti. 
Then followed what is described in the Hncyclo- 
pedia Britannica as ‘a hell on earth.’ By 
distilling alcohol from a native plant strong 


drink was manufactured. Drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, accompanied by mutual hatred and 
quarrelling, killed off fourteen out of the fifteen 
men; so that, after ten years, only one English- 
man remained, whose name was John Adams. 
Then a wonderful thing happened. In one of 
the sailors’ chests he found a Bible. Reading it 
filled him with shame and remorse. He became 
truly repentant and resolved to begin a new life 
and do his best for the women and children. 
He taught the children to read the Book which 
had been the means of his conversion. By its 
teaching they grew up into Christian men and 
women. Some twenty years afterwards an 
American ship, the Topaz, called at this island 
and brought back the good news that this little 
community, the offspring of murderers and 
debased heathen women, were a God-fearing 
people, displaying gentleness of character and 
virtuous lives.+ 

There are some who believe that New Testa- 
ment teaching as to salvation is outworn. Well, 
what will they put in its place? Write down 
the New Testament as outworn, and what hope 
is there for this sin-stricken and _ strife-torn 
world? Where else can we find such holy 
ideals, so perfect a Life, such sublime self- 
sacrifice, so stupendous a revelation of the 
mighty love of God? Where else can we find 
a book which brings such comfort to the deso- 
late and such hope to the outcast, and which 
is so full of the energies which cleanse and 
redeem ? 

4 4In 1849 Dostoievsky was banished to 
Siberia. For four years he was herded with 
felons in what was known as the ‘ House of the 
Dead.’ But he had with him one book, a New 
Testament. This he read over and over, until 
anger died down in his soul, and he became a 
disciple of Christ. After ten years of banish- 
ment, Dostoievsky returned to his home to 
be known thenceforward as a philanthropist, a 
succourer of the helpless and fallen, a teacher of 
the faith once for all entrusted to the saints. 
George Brandes, by no means sympathetic with 
the new opinions of the whilom revolutionary, 
asserts that the sorrow over his death was the 
grief of the nation, and even Nietzsche acknow- 
ledges the reality of his new life in Christ. 


4. The Word of God ws revealed in the Fellow- 
ship of the Spirit—We fathom the treasures 
1 J. W. W. Moeran. 
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which are hid in the written Word only in so far 
as we live in fellowship with the Spirit of Truth 
and follow Him courageously wherever He leads 
us. Jesus never intended His words to be 
treated as a legal code. The Bible gives us 
great principles of action, and it promises that 
in fellowship with the living Spirit of Truth we 
shall learn how to apply them. 

It is sometimes objected that the Bible does 
not give us detailed instructions as to the 
solution of the various moral and social prob- 
lems which confront us. For instance, it does 
not tell us how we should vote in an election, or 
how a shareholder should discharge his responsi- 
bilities to those employed in his company. True, 
but the Bible does something better than that. 
It gives us fundamental principles of action and 
treats us aS men with minds and hearts and 
wills and consciences which are ours to exercise. 
How am I to vote at an election? The answer 
is, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.’ How am I to behave to those 
whom I employ? The answer is, ‘ Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ ‘As ye would that men 
should do to you, even so do unto them.’ If we 
act on these principles as the Spirit of Truth 
teaches us to apply them, the path of duty will 
stretch more and more clearly before us. All 
that we need add to these principles is prayer 
and honest thought and the spirit of self- 
sacrifice.t 

4] In one of Plato’s Dialogues, the Timeus, 
there is a beautiful passage which it always does 
me good to recall. 

Someone has been asking Socrates as to how 
one in this world might get guidance, guidance, 
I mean, on the large and deep scale, guidance as 
to the whole of this great business of living. 
And Socrates, with perfect candour and with a 
good deal of sadness, replies in effect that just 
as, were one going a voyage, he would naturally 
consult those who have gone the voyage before 
him, and would pay heed to the words of wise 
men about the venture, so, he says, we should 
face life with the best wisdom we can secure, 
and on that a man must make the voyage not 
without risk: ‘ unless,’ he concludes, ‘ there be 
somewhere some word from God on which as on 
a safe barque one may make the passage with 
security.’ 

‘Unless there be some word from God.’ The 
whole case of the Bible is that we have such a 

1 H. M. Hughes, in The Methodist Recorder. 
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word: that God has spoken, and spoken pre- 
cisely thus.? 

‘Take and read,’ were the words which 
Augustine heard in the garden at Milan. He 
took and read, and immediately his heart was 
flooded with light and peace. ‘ Take and read ’ 
is God’s message to the stricken world of to-day. 
Modern civilization will discover that God’s 
Word isa lamp to its feet and a light to its path. 


Half-Heartedness 


=o exix. 113.—‘I hate them that are of a double mind ’ 
T hate men who are half and half’ (Moffatt). 

1. Brownine shocked many religious people by 
arguing at length that, if you have not got the 
stuff in you to dare to be good, then better be a 
frank and open sinner than a mere colourless 
nonentity, hesitating between the two, and 
never really anything at all. That sounds 
dangerous teaching! And indeed it is danger- 
ous, if it be abused. And yet it is entirely 
Scriptural. For if people would only read it, 
they would discover that the Bible, which they 
assume to be a placid kind of book, is in reality 
a bomb frightfully dangerous, to be handled 
with extreme care if it is not to burst with 
devastating consequences among our tame and 
humdrum ways. Here, for example, is a man 
who has lived long, and had ample experience 
of men and things; and with a kind of fierce 
emphasis he says that, whatever allowances 
may have to be made for our frail and blunder- 
ing human nature, there is one type of person 
whom he cannot stand—the flabby, teckless 
creature who tells neither for nor against any- 
thing at all, but drifts aimlessly with the tides. 
For the grossest sinner the Scripture has pity ; 
for the clumsiest fumbler it has hope ; even for 
Judas it has a strange self-restrained and deter- 
mined silence, but for a nameless thing that is 
nothing at all it feels only a horrible sick 
nausea. And this not only in its more uncouth 
places, like that wild pan of triumph that hurls 
its biting gibes at Reuben, who had boasted with 
the foremost in the future tense, yet, when the 
day came, found it inconvenient to be there ! 
Of all possible dates, the clash had come upon 
his annual sheep-shearing, when he just could 
not be from home! And so he left to others 

1 J. A. Hutton, in The Record, xliy. 451. 
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that fight in the plain below, where freedom, 
his freedom, was being desperately lost or 
won. 

But what concerns us most is that there 
rings out another and authoritative voice— 
grave, calm, deliberate—passing the same 
horrified judgment on the same type of life. 
Towards whom are the most terrible words in 
Scripture used ? And whom is Christ pictured 
as ranking absolutely last? Not even the in- 
sincere, although His own frank eyes could blaze 
at thought of them and their pitiful make- 
believes. But quite respectable people, against 
whom nobody can point a finger, keen for a 
chance of furthering their own interests, yet, on 
the other hand, not quite indifferent to religion. 
They have a pew in some church—and if it is 
not too fine, or, again, not too wet, they will be 
there. They mean to have a good time—that 
comes first, and is the essential in the planning 
of their lives; but, their own wants met, they 
are quite willing to give the small change lying 
about their pockets to Jesus Christ. No one can 
say they are against Him. But, on the other 
hand, they are not hot for Him, not absorbed in 
His cause, not one-ideaed about it, as many 
people are about football or art, or business, or 
whatever makes life for them. They are with- 
out enthusiasm, without much capacity for pity, 
without much room for faith, capable only of 
seeing the everyday narrow circle, capable of 
seeing that two and two make four, but in- 
capable of ever asking why in the world they 
should not make five or any other question that 
would thus open the gateway to the illimitable, 
the mysterious, the Divine. It is a common 
type, this type that never takes risks, never 
knows what a spiritual adventure is, never prays 
as if God could hear. 

These are the people that fill our Lord with 
despair. He says, ‘ If they were openly hostile 
I could plead with them, could argue and could 
keep persistently breaking in upon them, and 
perhaps might convince and win them. But 
this pulpiness of theirs gives Me nothing with 
which to strive; this polite offering of a trifle, 
evidently without a doubt that I will accept it 
and be very grateful for it—to Me who claim a 
man’s whole life and soul and being, all that he 
has, all that he is, all that in time or in eternity 
he can become. If you can’t give Me love and 
enthusiasm and the passion of your heart, I 
would that you were cold to Me!’ 
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§/‘ Degradation it were and ruin,’ says 
Christina Rossetti, ‘to become an abhorrence 
unto all flesh—unspeakable degradation, ruin 
unutterable, to become Christ’s abhorrence. We 
must recollect what did not suffice to make men 
so before we can in the least estimate what con- 
summate loathsomeness it is which will suffice. 
To be dead sufficed not, for all whom He 
quickened were dead in trespasses and sins. 
To lie in wickedness sufficed not, for the whole 
world lieth in wickedness, and He came not 
to condemn the world, but to save the world. 
To be His enemies sufficed not, for we were 
His enemies when He reconciled us to God by 
His death. To crucify Him sufficed not, for He 
interceded for His crucifiers.’ 


2. A shiver passes through our souls as we 
think that what our Lord denounces as entirely 
inadequate is uncomfortably like what most of 
us are offering Him. Is it not a hesitating and 
half-hearted credence we give Christ, that makes 
large reservations, and that parts company with 
Him at once whenever He is violently in opposi- 
tion to the world’s conventional ways? Is not 
what is wrong with us just this, that certain of 
the principles on which He built life we push 
quietly aside, because, on the face of them, we 
feel they are out of the question and impractic- 
able—very beautiful, no doubt, but not possible 
to live out in the real world? We try to com- 
promise. This is poetry or parable, or no 
longer literally possible in an age immensely 
different from Christ’s, and after all it is a spirit 
that is given to us, for us to apply, and not 
a detailed code of rules to follow with slavish 
exactness. This we are apt to say whenever 
what Christ asks for would cost us something. 

Take our Lord’s teaching about money, for 
instance. One thing is plain—that He was 
surer of few things than of this, that to be 
comfortable in material things is dangerous for 
the soul. Did He not warn us time and again 
that, in His experience, what makes men throw 
away their lives is not, as a rule, open sin, but 
far oftener simply the fact that they are getting 
on, or that in the pursuit of the good things of 
this life they have no time left for God, just 
forget about Him? ‘ You can’t both serve God 
and give your life to getting rich and living for 
the world,’ He said. Hither the one or other 
must be sacrificed. Do we live on the assump- 
tion that this is true? Is Mr Aldous Huxley 
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merely cynical when he declares that in this 
matter the Church has openly surrendered to 
what it found it could not master, as it has 
swallowed many frankly pagan things which 
pagans, only very dimly Christianized, brought 
in along with them ? 

In the beginning, the Church took Christ’s 
teaching on this matter very seriously. ‘ But 
I must live,’ said some of the weaker brethren 
to Tertullian, reluctant to renounce lucrative 
things that jarred the Christian conscience. 
‘Why ?’ he asks, with a staggering simplicity. 
~ To attempt to serve God ‘ upon conditions’ is 
hopeless. The early Christians felt their lives 
were Christ’s, and for themselves they used 
only such odds and ends of them as were left 
over. ‘ Having food and clothes,’ says St Paul, 
“let us therewith be content.’ But nowadays 
have not most of us reversed all that? We 
plan and think about ourselves. For we must 
have a vast deal more than food and clothes 
before we are content ; so much so that to Christ 
we can afford to give only the narrow margin of 
the pages. Do we not still persist in judging 
a man’s success largely by the material stand- 
ards which our Lord dismissed as very nearly 
negligible? Do we not still covet the comforts 
against which He warned us, and mean to have 
such of them as lie within our reach stretched 
to the uttermost ? 

4] But, you may tell me, the young people are 
taught to be Christians. It may be want of 
penetration, but I have not yet been able to 
perceive it. As an honest man, whatever we 
teach, and be it good or evil, it is not the 
doctrine of Christ. . . . Take Christ’s saying : 
‘Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ Cannot ? 
And our whole system is to teach us how we can ! 

To be of the same mind with another is to see 
all things in the same perspective ; it is not to 
agree in a few indifferent matters near at hand 
and not much debated; it is to follow him in 
his farthest flights, to see the force of his hyper- 
boles. . . . You do not belong to the school of 
any philosopher because you agree with him 
that theft is, on the whole, objectionable, or 
that the sun is overhead at noon. It is by the 
hard sayings that discipleship is tested.+ 

Is not a large proportion of the energy of 
Christ’s own Church thrown these days into 
what is called its social gospel? We say, Thank 
God for it, as we remember the Judgment 

1 R. L. Stevenson, Lay Morals. 
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Parable. Are not the only questions to be put 
to us at the last uncomfortably searching ones 
as to what we did for the unfortunate around 
us? They are. And is not Scripture very 
scornful of a love that talks, and is touched, and 
then sinks back upon its own soft comforts and 
does nothing? The first law, indeed, of the 
Master we profess to serve is that nobody is 
holy, or can be, unless he spends himself whole- 
heartedly for others and for God. 

And yet do we not feel that somehow there 
is something wrong somewhere; that, central 
though all this business about us looks, there 
is something yet more central which we are 
forgetting : that the emphasis is steadily slipping 
down from where Christ placed it? Does it 
not look as if the Church were shirking its plain 
duty, which is, surely, to look its fellows in the 
eyes and tell them that the hurt is deeper than 
they think, and that their remedies are merely 
palliatives at the best, and that, whatever a 
change in environment and in the social system 
and in the standard of living may effect, some- 
thing sorer and far more awkwardly personal 
than that must come if there is to be real reform, 
that it is we and they who must be changed, 
that there is such a thing as sin, and that, till 
it goes, this world can’t be righted? Have 
we forgotten Plato’s scornful comment on the 
earnest efforts of well-meaning people in his 
day: ‘ They have filled the city with docks and 
arsenals and trash of that kind: they have not 
tried to put temperance and righteousness into 
the people’s souls’ ? 

So, in many other things. The plain fact is 
that even yet we don’t agree with Christ, we 
stand hesitating in our mind, one hand on Him, 
and one still on the world. ‘I hate men who 
are half and half.’ 


3. Even when we have determined for Him, 
how listless and uninterested we often are. 
Christ’s was an ardent nature. When there 
was any duty to be done, He flung himself into 
it: faced by some need, He met it with His 
whole being, not considering the cost, not 
reckoning up the sacrifice it meant to Him. 
And He assumes others will act so too. He 
was not at all surprised when men rose up, 
left all, and followed Him, nor that many would 
have none of Him and turned flatly away. 
Why do you call Me Lord! Lord! and yet do 
not the things that I say ?—that was the real 
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puzzle of life to Christ. It did astonish Him 
that some should make a compromise that 
satisfied themselves between Him and self, His 
Kingdom and the world; that they should 
follow Him at all, and yet not be whole-hearted. 
Dante places those of Laodicean temper in the 
mouth and vestibule of the inferno. He denies 
them the moral dignity of a place even in hell 
itself, lest the wicked, looking at them, should 
be able to feel that there were souls worse than 
themselves. 


This miserable fate 

Suffer the wretched souls of those who lived 
Without or praise or blame, with that ill band 
Of angels mixed, who nor rebellious proved, 
Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 
Were only. From his bounds Heaven drove 

them forth, 
Not to impair His lustre, nor the depth 
Of Hell receives them, lest the accursed tribe 
Should glory thence with exultation vain. 


According to Dante, in the world of realities 
which God beholds these people are not fit even 
for a place amongst the sinners of hell. They 
had spent their lives watching which way the 
wind was likely to blow. In this present world, 
the very purpose of which is that our soul may 
acquire some moral habit and disposition in 
obedience to which one may face life and death, 
these had committed themselves to nothing. 
They had been for neither one side nor the 
other, but only for themselves. There is nothing 
central or personal about them, such as might 
be subjected to a discipline. They are nothing, 
for they have done nothing. They are only the 
shells of men inhabited by a great cowardice. 


4. This Psalmist tells us he, too, was once 
such a man, till one day somehow it came home 
to him how all creation spends itself whole- 
heartedly for God, lives and exists only to fulfil 
His will. Day by day the sun rises at His call, 
night after night the stars appear, the tides 
come at His beckoning, the seasons move in 
punctual procession, everywhere order, law, 
obedience, reverence. And in this mighty mass 
of things obeying their Creator, only I, he felt, 
am self-willed, disobedient, out of the vast plan. 
And the horrible loneliness of sin rushed over 
him—he the one rebel, he alone with no place 
in that large and intricate design. And with 
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that he cried desperately to God, ‘ Cast me not 
out! For me, too, find some use!’ As he puts 
it in another place, ‘I also bring to Thee an 
undivided mind; am all Thine now, and all 
Thine always, while I have any being.’ 

4] This is the voice of the new evangelism 
to-day in Oxford. Canon Duesbery puts it in 
this outspoken way to a gathering of fellow- 
churchmen. ‘ We are moving forward from a 
long period of trench warfare out into an open 
war of movement. Christianity and Secularism 
stand face to face. The battle is being joined 
all along the line, even in placid, respectable, 
academic Oxford. There is no room for com- 
promise. The only vital people in the world to-day 
are those who are right out for God or right out 
against Him.’ + 


The Secure Life 


Ps. exix. 117.—‘ Hold thou me up, and [I shall be safe : 
and I will have respect unto thy statutes continually.’ 


1. Tuts is the cry of a man in peril—a man 
driven to the imperative necessity of seeking 
help in God. We can see from the little we 
know of him something of his environment— 
the threatening circumstances that surround 
him like a besieging host—and we can see one 
or two things in his circumstances which im- 
pelled him to offer this prayer. 

(1) We see round about this old-world sup- 
pliant a class of people who are described by 
him as being ‘ of a double mind.’ The double- 
minded are people who have no fine singularity. 
They are favourable to both sides in a con- 
tradictory issue. They are partial to everything 
and wholly devoted to nothing. Their wardrobe 
is stocked with every kind of livery, and they 
are always dressed in the fashion of the immedi- 
ate hour. You never know where you have 
them. They are at home in every circle. One 
might call them the ‘chameleon type,’ taking the 
colour of their immediate environment. 

(2) There is another class of people we can 
see in this bit of autobiography, and these are 
called ‘ evil doers.’ The first company is the 
company of the adaptables. “ Evil doers’ sug- 
gests a company of the deliberately vicious, 
people who purposely espouse the wrong and 
make a policy and a success of it. The man 

1 A. J. Russell, For Sinners Only, 304. 
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who takes illicit advantage gains his ends. The 
prizes of life are won by unlawful means. The 
unscrupulous return home every night laden 
with spoils. They set their snares and catch 
their victims. They lay their traps, they weave 
nets of deceit, and their bags are full—the evil 


apparently pays. 


2. Here is a man, then, who is surrounded on 
the one hand by people of a double mind, and on 
the other hand by people who are triumphantly 
successful and who have reached their success 
by evil means. How do these affect him? 
What are his perils? When we are in the pres- 
ence of the double-minded we are in danger 
of resorting to fatal and ignoble compromise. 
Their influence is always in the direction of con- 
genial agreement, and their motto is agreeable- 
ness and not righteousness. The double-minded 
man always believes in blends, so he never 
wears white, and he never wears black ; it must 
always be grey, because it goes well with either. 
This picture is so up-to-date that it might be of 
our own times. For we, too, are afraid of vivid 
contrasts. We are inclined to choose a medium 
tint and a medium tone. We shrink from a 
too vivid morality that would startle men by 
its separation from the world. A man is 
tempted to take his strong conviction and soften 
it into a mild opinion. He is tempted to substi- 
tute for a virile religion a weak religiosity. 

Whenever we meet with double-minded men 
our peril is to try to keep steps with God and 
Mammon. That is one of the outstanding perils 
of the Christian Church of our day. We are 
timid lest we scare people by being too violently 
religious, so there is an absence of the strong 
note, the absence of Apostolic boldness and 
decision. And religion is apt to become a mild 
agreeableness. There are tens of thousands of 
professedly Christian people to whom religion 
is not the meat and the drink and the substance 
of life, but only a sort of flavouring. 

4; A Church that does not obviously reflect 
Christ cannot be spoken of as the Body of 
Christ. A Church that is inextricably mixed 
with this world, accepting the world’s values, 
stressing national and denominational enthusi- 
asms, and, as a general rule, preaching a mild 
religion of ‘good form’—the religion of an 
English gentleman with the English underlined 
—is not being responsive either to Christ or to 
the needs of this age. Truly, to be a ‘ good 


Churchman’ is often a positive bar to enthusi- 
asm and to the enterprise of faith. No Church 
can have the right values that puts these things 
in its programme as paramount and sufficient. 
‘I confess,’ says a recent writer, ‘that in some 
Church services that I have attended I have 
found myself wondering whether after all they 
were teaching Christianity or a kind of English 
respectability which was not really a religious 
thing at all.’ The whole Gospel in reality is 
summed up in the two words, ‘ Follow Me.’ + 
The second peril was the peril of ‘ the garish 


day.’ He was surrounded by the dazzling 
presence of prosperity and success. He felt the 
power of the glare and he feared it. Sometimes 


we feel that the devotional books of the Bible 
have more to say about the perils of the glare 
than they have about the perils of the night. 
There are so many things that cannot stand 
the blaze of noon. And, therefore, when the 
Psalmist looked out upon the glare of prosperity 
and success, he lifted up his heart, and said, 
‘Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.’ 

4] There is a well-known story of William 
Wilberforce, who moved and carried the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, that, standing on a 
certain day at Hyde Park Corner in the middle 
of the London season, where all the wealth and 
splendour and power of the Empire were 
sweeping around him, he felt the awful force 
and influence of worldliness beating in upon his 
soul. With almost irresistible powers of per- 
suasion there came to him the suggestion that 
success consists in riches and recognition—the 
power of earth and the praise of men. So ail 
down Piccadilly he repeated to himself the one 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm, and by the time 
he reached Piccadilly Circus the tyranny was 
overpast.? 

The peril of delusion is here also. When we 
see unfairness walking away with the prize, the 
evil-doer laden to the point of burdensomeness 
with his spoils, we are in great danger of being 
deluded. The Psalmist was in danger of con- 
fusing things that differed, and of mistaking 
one thing for another, such as ease with peace, 
successful living with a successful life. Like the 
Psalmist, we too are in danger of thinking that 
plenty brings satisfaction, and that all we have 
to do is to get a sure position, and then we have 
got peace. The Tempter turns life into a dream, 
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and we see all things upside down. He makes 
us pursue a shining mirage, and we find it to 
be burning sand. 


3. What was the content of this man’s 
prayer? ‘Hold thou me up.’ That seems to 
suggest a strong one coming down to a weak 
one who is just about to totter and fall, to take 
him by the arm, and to help him along the 
difficult road. But it is not that. God never 
gives a temporary stimulus, which will soon 
pass, and then subside and leave the man in 
his original weakness. When God holds us up 
it is not by the gift of a crutch. It is by the 
gift of strength. The Psalmist’s prayer really 
was “Hold thou me up. Make me spiritually 
strong, robust, buoyant, full of virility, and I 
shall be safe.’ 

We always invite the enemy when we are 
below par. And the principle is equally applic- 
able in the realm of the soul. The only defence 
against the double-minded and the evil-minded 
is robustness. ‘Hold thou me up in health, 
good Lord, and I shall be safe.’ 

4, It has long been seen that it is unsatis- 
factory to attempt to defend the trees of the 
forest and orchard by whitewashing or spraying, 
or indeed by any exterior precaution, from the 
parasites which afflict them; therefore the 
forester now bores into the very heart of the 
tree, and introduces chemical solutions which 
mingle with the sap and circulate through every 
branch and leaf, thus rendering the tree abso- 
lutely safe from its old foes—they refuse to 
touch it.? 

As the Lord Christ was sitting weary by 
Jacob’s well, what were His surroundings ? 
There was the sin of racial estrangement: ‘ The 
Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans.’ 
There was the sin of carnal passion: ‘ I have no 
husband.’ And there was the sin of religious 
superciliousness and pride: ‘They marvelled 
that He spake with the woman.’ What is He 
going to do in such an environment? There 
was scarcely a helpful thing around Him, and 
yet when the disciples began to speak, He was 
so spiritually vigorous that the disciples said, 
‘Hath anybody given Him anything to eat?’ 
The Heavenly Father had been feeding Him 
with hidden manna, and in this hostile environ- 
ment He was able to stand. 

The way we must travel may be a troubled 
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way—a stony, flinty, difficult road; one which 
demands preparedness, strength, firmness, reso- 
lution; and that equipment is given only in 
the gospel which enriches and fortifies the soul 
with purity, faith, and peace. Without that 
grace the obstacles on the pathway are simply 
insurmountable; but we can do all things 
through Christ strengthening us. 

§] Pepys’ Diary gives an account of a visit 
that he paid to a shepherd on Epsom Downs. 
‘We took notice of his woollen knit stockings 
of two colours mixed, and of his shoes shod 
with iron, both at the toe and heels, and with 
great nails in the soles of his feet, which was 
mighty pretty; and, taking notice of them, 
“Why,” says the poor man, “ the Downs, you 
see, are full of stones, and we are fain to shoe 
ourselves thus; and these,” says he, “ will 
make the stones fly till they ring before me.” ’ 


The Basis of Morals 


Ps. cxix. 160.—‘ Thy word is true from the beginning : 
and every one of thy righteous judgments endureth for 
ever.’ 


THERE is a story that a young man once asked 
Aristotle, ‘ Why should I do right rather than 
wrong?’ And the philosopher replied, ‘ The 
man who asks such a question should be 
answered, not with a reason, but with a stick.’ 
That answer is not very helpful to us. We all 
profess to know the difference between right and 
wrong ; but we do not always recognize whence 
comes the obligation to do right, and so in the 
day of temptation we fall. The question de- 
mands a real answer if we think of our own 
experience. The time comes when we want to 
do something which we have been taught is 
wrong, and then perhaps for the first time we 
ask ourselves, ‘Why is it wrong?’ Perhaps 
we argue, ‘ Mine is an exceptional case’; per- 
haps we look for and find reasons which will 
justify us in doing what we want; perhaps we 
are defiant and say, ‘I shall do as I like, it is 
nobody’s concern but mine.’ Whichever line 
we take we show that we do not believe in the 
text— Thy word is true from the: beginning : 
and every one of thy righteous judgments 
endureth for ever.’ 


1. It is true that, leaving God out of account, 
men have tried to find a basis of morals. 
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(1) Some have argued for the voice of the 
majority, and have declared that public opinion 
constitutes right and wrong, and that the 
individual ought to defer to the general will. 
But it is a fact that almost every moral advance 
is due to some individual defying public opinion, 
and it would be absurd to argue that social 
improvement is always the result of doing 
wrong. 

4] ‘ What forests of laurel we bring, and the 
tears of mankind to those who stood firm against 
the opinions of their contemporaries. . . . 
Look round your streets and your squares, 
search your national Valhallas through, and the 
men that interest you were men who in their 
day stood alone, defied the verdict of their time 
until at last they brought round the verdict of 
mankind to agreement with theirs.’ + 

In much the same way some argue that right 
and wrong are only words to describe what 
society has found to be convenient and incon- 
venient. Very early society finds that it cannot 
exist if it tolerates murder, dishonesty, and lying. 
In consequence it makes laws for its own pre- 
servation, and punishes those who contravene 
them. On this theory right and wrong are 
relative terms, and what is right at one time 
may be wrong at another. We might argue 
that cannibalism is right in the South Seas and 
that slavery has been an admirable institution. 

(2) Some people, however, prefer to base 
their system of morals on the individual. They 
say, man is by nature a moral being. He is 
endowed with a moral sense. Some things he 
naturally approves; others are utterly repug- 
nant to him. This may be largely true, but 
there is no consensus of opinion about what is 
right, and it is obvious that this theory ulti- 
mately resolves morality into a matter of taste. 
A bull-fight is repugnant to most modern 
Englishmen, but it is the most splendid of spec- 
tacles to Spaniards. How are we, then, to 
decide whether bull-fights are right or wrong? 
It cannot be that it is wrong for Englishmen 
and right for Spaniards. 

(3) Again, people argue that every one has 
within him a monitor which whispers, ‘ You 
ought or you ought not to do this.’ This is the 
sovereign voice of conscience, which must be 
obeyed without further question. This is no 
doubt true, but the word conscience is some- 
what ambiguous. It may be the result of an ob- 
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session or of a deeply-rooted prejudice. Some 
also dignify by the title ‘conscience’ any mad 
impulse which is at variance with the tenor of 
their ordinary lives. Conscience has been the 
excuse for some of the greatest crimes in history. 

4 When, on the first of July, 1416, John Huss 
was bound to the stake, a poor old peasant 
woman came to the place of execution bringing 
with her a faggot. She begged that it might 
be added to the pile round the stake. But when 
it was flung on, she was not content. It must, 
she said, be close up to the victim, so that it 
might help to consume him. : 

‘Have I ever harmed you or yours,’ asked 
Huss, ‘ that you are so bitter against me?’ 

‘Never,’ was the reply; ‘but you are a 
heretic. Wood is scarce this year, and the 
winter, they say, is like to be a hard one. I 
can ill afford the faggot, but I would fain do 
God service by helping to rid the earth of an 
accursed heretic; and therefore I make the 
sacrifice.’ 

‘O holy simplicity!’ exclaimed the martyr. 
And, reaching out his hand, he drew the faggot 
toward him, and placed it against his side. 
‘ Perhaps,’ he said, * the faggot may be a means 
of grace to both of us!’ 

“Give your body to be burned!’ said Con- 
science to John Huss. ‘Give your faggot to 
burn him!’ said Conscience to the peasant 
woman. 

It seems, therefore, that whatever truth there 
may be in all these theories—and there is truth 
in all of them—yet none of them would lead 
to the belief that right and wrong are immutable. 


2. Is the real clue to our problem in the words 
which the Psalmist addressed to God— Thy 
word is true from the beginning: and every 
one of thy righteous judgments endureth for 
ever’? They at least proclaim the source of 
morality and the reason why right and wrong 
are immutable. They suggest, moreover, the 
nature of our obligation. We must do God’s 
will on earth as it is done in heaven. That is 
how Christians approach the problem. That 
seems easy and clear so long as we may be sure 
that we have God’s definite commandments ; 
but it does not seem so clear when we are face 
to face with some perplexity. It is so easy to 
say, ‘ Obey God’s will’; but we do not always 
know God’s will. God has not given us a code 
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which covers all the circumstances of life. That 
is true ; but let us remember that God does not 
treat us as if we were machines which function 
on the pressing of a button. Neither does He 
treat us as if we were little children. He has 
made us responsible creatures, and we must 
shoulder our responsibility. He has given us 
reason, and expects us to use it. He has re- 
vealed Himself, and calls on us to come to Him. 
Right and wrong are immutable, but our know- 
ledge of right and wrong will deepen and become 
more clear as we grow in the knowledge of God. 

God has revealed Himself in Nature and in 
history and in the hearts of men who seek after 
Him. He has revealed Himself most perfectly 
in the Person of Jesus Christ. We arrive at 
the knowledge of what is right in Nature, in 
conduct, and in worship by the same road. 
There is one God of Nature and of Grace. 

There was a time when men tried to dominate 
Nature, and force it to behave in accordance 
with their wills. They sought for some magic 
word, some enchantment, some spirit which 
would give them what they wanted. They 
failed in their endeavour. Next, assured of the 
validity of their own reasoning, they constructed 
systems which they considered rational and 
tried to force the facts into agreement with their 
theories. They failed again. At length they 
learnt that Nature is to be controlled only by 
obeying her. They learnt to face the facts and 
note the consequences. They made discoveries, 
Each discovery was of something that had 
always been there. The laws of Nature do not 
change ; God’s Word is from everlasting. Each 
discovery was man’s entry into a thought of 
God. Man was thinking the thoughts of God 
afresh, and in so doing was entering on a wider 
life in which he could adopt and apply the 
forces of Nature for his own benefit. 


The laws of Nature shine like roads, 

Firm roads that lead through a significant 
world 

Not downward, from the greater to the less, 

But up to the consummate soul of all. 


The laws that govern conduct are also of God. 
They do not change any more than the laws of 
Nature, and, like the laws of Nature, they have 
to be discovered. Man’s first impulse is to do 
what he likes; his ideal is to be a tyrant and 
have his own way, and the more he is successful 
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the more misery he causes to others and the 
more he degenerates into a brute. Then we 
form theories of life which appear to be reason- 
able until it is found that they do not cover the 
facts. They attempt to make men good by 
compulsion according to rule and elaborate legal 
codes with endless duties and prohibitions, and 
find that these laws inflict as much injustice as 
they prevent. It is only by slow degrees that 
men are induced to face the facts of life and note 
the consequences of action. So they grow in 
moral understanding and make true inductions, 
remembering that the moral law proceeds from 
the one God who is ever consistent with Himself. 
Slowly they learn to obey this law, and through 
obedience find their way to a wider freedom. 
The more men know of their own nature and of 
the God who created them, the more they are 
able to make the best of themselves. They can 
do right and rejoice in doing it. 


3. We do not merely want to know God’s 
will; we want to know God Himself; and it is 
God’s will that we should do so. ‘ Right’ and 
‘wrong’ are after all abstract words, and con- 
duct always involves personal relationships. If 
God made us and made us for Himself, we 
cannot be satisfied until we rest in Him. It is 
only then that we shall say, not by faith but 
through experience, ‘ Thy word is true from the 
beginning: and every one of thy righteous 
judgments endureth for ever.’ But man in 
seeking after God has followed much the same 
road as when seeking physical or moral truth. 
At first he thought of God as an all-powerful, 
capricious Being, who was to be avoided if 
possible, and who must be propitiated at all 
costs. He sank into dark and horrible super- 
stitions, in terror of the Unknown. Then there 
were the philosophers, who reasoned and 
speculated but made very little progress. But 
there have always been some who were humble 
before God, who waited and listened to the God 
who whispers in the heart. Even when they 
knew how imperfectly they understood the 
message, they trusted and obeyed. To such 
God revealed Himself, here a little and there a 
little as men were able to respond. He began, 
as with children, by positive commands; He 
ended with the Revelation of His Son, Christ 
Jesus, God in manhood, who answers our 
aspirations and shows us who God is and what 
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In Him the word that is true becomes per- 
sonal; in Him the judgment that is final is that 
of a friend. It is no longer through a series 
of commands that we are to know God’s will, 
but through living with Jesus, through having 
communion with Him and receiving His grace. 
So we find that the laws of right-doing can all 
be interpreted in the terms of love, that our 
duty is to love God and love our neighbour, and 
so we rise to the conception that God is love. 
And where was that Love made perfect but at 
the Cross? There we see Him the pertection 
of goodness—helpless, suffering, dying, with 
all His enemies triumphant, but Himselt un- 
conquered and by the sacrifice of Himself saving 
the world. From the Cross we learn that what 
is right cannot be decided by majorities, that 
right is not the same as expediency, that it is 
not a matter of taste or impulse, and that to 
do right requires humility and self-surrender— 
requires a faith that out of darkness cries, ‘ Thy 
will be done’; a faith which in spite of all 
affirms, ‘ Thy word is true from the beginning : 
and every one of thy righteous judgments 
endureth for ever.’ 


The Ordering of the Spiritual Life 


Ps. exix. 164,—‘ Seven times a day do I praise thee.’ 


Tue Psalmist’s habit need not be turned into a 
rule for every man. The only commandment 
that we in the New Testament era have on this 
subject is St Paul’s ‘Pray without ceasing.’ 
And to pursue that ideal, which must be a 
matter of spiritual attitude rather than of 
spoken words, is better than to follow any hard- 
and-fast plan ot prayers and praises, seven or 
any other number of times a day. The Muslims 
have a very instructive legend which tells how 
Muhammad, by Divine counsel, ordered his 
faithful people to pray fifty times a day. But 
when he was taken up to heaven to receive his 
final instructions for the ordering of the new 
faith, he met Moses, who said to him, ‘ Your 
people will never be able to bear it, for I tried 
the children of Israel with fifty times a day, and 
they could not accomplish it.’ So Muhammad 
went back to the Throne of the Highest and 
asked for some remission. Ten prayers were 
taken off the day’s demand, and again ten more 
at his renewed request, and so on until the 
number of daily prayers was reduced to five. 
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Then Muhammad met Moses again, and told 
him how things now stood; and Moses said, 
‘T tried the children of Israel with five, but they 
could not carry out even that. Return to your 
Lord and ask for a further remission.” But 
Muhammad answered, ‘I have asked until I 
am ashamed, and I cannot ask again.” There 
is much human nature in that story—human 
nature of all ages, races, and creeds, which feels 
a certain tedium in the ordered uplift of the 
soul to God, and finds it easier to make rules of 
devotion than to keep them when they are made. 
Nevertheless the fact that the Psalmist had a 
method of his own of conducting and ordering 
his spiritual life may be worth thinking about. 
It is very evident that most, if not all, of those 
who have made much out of the traflic between 
their own souls and the unseen have arranged it 
upon some definite plan: perhaps why some of 
us make so little of it is that we treat it in too 
haphazard a fashion, having no method at all. 
The soul might learn a lesson here from the body. 
Structure of some sort is necessary to growth : 
the higher the type of growth the more necessary 
does the underlying structure become. We do 
not expect achievements from invertebrates : 
the bones of a growing child are at once the 
foundation on which the rest of the bodily 
system is built up, the support to which it 
clings, and its protection against serious assault 
upon its more vital portions. Yet this all- 
important structure must not be too rigid so 
long as growth is going on: Nature leaves even 
in the body structure soft cartilaginous parts 
that do not harden into bone until the growth 
of the whole is complete: she combines with 
the solid basis of our physical life a certain 
amount of elasticity and adaptability. The 
analogy might help us in the spiritual region. 
There ought to be some degree of method in our 
spiritual and devotional life, if we really want it 
to grow. Yet, in the one realm as in the other, 
the structure must not be too rigid: otherwise 
it may harm the very growth it seeks to serve. 
Two things are very visible in the pages of 
Christian biography. One is the discontent 
some good souls have had who were painfully 
conscious of the untidiness of their spiritual life 
and longed for the power to put into it some 
sort of method and order. They knew that if 
they treated their bodies, or their businesses, as 
they treated their souls, it would go hardly with 
them. One of the most famous and touching 
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instances is Dr Samuel Johnson, a constitution- 
ally untidy man, who was always trying and 
hoping to order his life, especially on its God- 
ward side. ‘ My resolution, to which I humbly 
implore the help of God, is to methodize my 
life’; and he tried to put his resolution into 
practice by drawing up papers of rules for him- 
self about rising at a certain hour in order to 
make time for his devotions, about periodical 
self-examination, about going to church twice 
and reading the Scriptures ‘ methodically with 
such helps as are at hand.’ It is something 
gained merely to have felt this untidiness and 
shiftlessness of the inward man, and to have had 
the desire to reduce that untidiness to order. 
The other thing that is equally manifest in the 
records of the people of God is this—the comfort 
and joy they have when they succeed in getting 
some order, method, and discipline into their 
lives. 

4, The purpose of John Wesley and his friends 
in ‘The Holy Club’ was to make themselves 
more regular, thorough, and orderly in their 
performance of their religious and philanthropic 
duties—such as prayer, study of Scripture, 
visitation of prisoners and the poor: it was a 
characteristic resolution of the little group that 
they should take communion regularly. It was 
on account of this emphasis upon order and 
regularity that a student of Christchurch threw 
at them the happy nickname of Methodists, and 
so unconsciously gave a name to what was 
destined to be one of the largest sections of 
Christendom. There is another illustration in 
Grace Abounding, in the passage where Bunyan 
pays his tribute of gratitude to the ministry of 
Gifford. ‘Now, how was my soul led from 
truth to truth by God—even from the birth and 
cradle of the Son of God to His ascension and 
second coming from heaven to judge the world. 
. . . [ mean, not one part of the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus, but I was orderly led into it.’ 


1. Perhaps the first step for those who feel 
the need of some rule and order in their spiritual 
life is to draw up some simple regulations for 
themselves as to the time they can give to 
prayer and spiritual reading—how much time 
and when—and then keep to these regulations 
with some measure of grave constancy. A man 
must do this for himself; nobody can do it for 
him, even though he may sometimes sigh to 
have, like his Roman Catholic brother, a 
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‘director’ to settle these things from outside 
his own will. After the assassination of Julius 
Cesar, the Roman world reeled for a time into 
chaos—there was no government and no order ; 
and Cicero wrote to a friend: ‘ You must be 
your own Senate yourself.’ That is a counsel 
that applies to the ordering of the untidiness of 
Mansoul: a man must be—of course with due 
submission and deference to the Prince of the 
place—his own Senate himself. But a Senate 
that is going to govern must be in earnest about 
governing ; it must have some simple laws at 
least, and it must enforce them. There must 
be a law of regularity, and a law against hurry, 
and a law of concentration— When thou pray- 
est shut the door’; and withal there must 
be a willingness to try new experiments in 
prayer and reading that shall take us out of the 
rut of habit and open to us untrodden pastures. 

4 The ‘ Quiet Time’ should be flexible, not 
bound by any rigid rules—except the rule of 
making sure that no day passes without such 
communion with God. Most people find in 
practice that it is best kept in the early morning, 
before the rush of the day has begun, and it is 
surprising how many who previously thought it 
impossible to find opportunity for it before going 
off to business or beginning household duties 
find in experience that its value far outweighs 
the discipline involved in keeping it. During 
a campaign in a South London parish last year 
when we were talking with an informal group of 
men, someone said that he could never find 
time for such a ‘ morning watch.’ At once half 
a dozen business men got up one after the other 
and told how what had once seemed impossible 
to them was now a daily practice which they 
would not dream of missing. 

How the time is spent will vary as between 
individuals, and from time to time in any one 
individual’s practice. But the essential elements 
in it seem to be (1) the reading of the Bible, 
preferably according to some plan; (2) vocal 
prayer—confession, supplication, intercession, 
thanksgiving, worship; (3) a time of silent 
waiting upon God.1 


2. And yet there is more in this than merely 
being one’s own Senate. The Christian can 
scarcely legislate for himself in entire oblivion 
of the great Church and Kingdom of which he 
is a member. If he legislates for himself with 

1 J. P. Thornton-Duesbery. 
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any completeness, he will legislate for a regular 
traffic between his own soul and the privileges 
of the Church, so that some of her broader order 
and vaster dignity may become a part of his 
personal life. His legislation for himself will 
make him regular at the House of Prayer. It 
will not allow him to be careless of the Holy 
Sacrament. It will ordain that festivals of the 
Church are to be festivals of the heart as well. It 
was an unspeakable loss to multitudes of lives 
that the observance of the Christian Year fell so 
much out of use in large sections of the Church. 
Doubtless it is possible to overdo a round of 
days or seasons, and a multitude of saints’ days 
tends to formality and an empty use of names. 
But does not one find in the main outline a 
magnificent training for the thoughts of the 
individual believer, an ‘ orderly leading’ round 
the main orbit of the Christian revelation? If 
we enter individually and prayerfully into this 
majestic order, it at any rate secures that our 
minds are in contact at some point of the year 
with the thoughts that are best worth thinking : 
there is the opportunity of carrying with us out 
of this hallowed sequence a regular harvest of 
knowledge and of joy. 


3. There may be room for difference of opinion 
as to the amount that can be expected from the 
average busy life in the way of definite ordering 
on the spiritual side. Probably the minimum 
on which a healthy spirituality can be nourished 
is that of a daily and inflexible regularity of 
spiritual reading and prayer, along with a regular 
and seasonal entrance into the larger sequence 
of the Church’s privilege and devotion. On that 
basis there is plenty of room for us to legislate 
for ourselves in matters of detail. When one 
turns back to the book of Christian experience, 
the impression deepens that legislation of some 
sort is necessary to success. Among the great 
masters of devotion,» Lancelot Andrewes shines 
in almost solitary splendour, and his daily 
prayers were ordered prayers, moving through 
the sequence of adoration, confession, supplica- 
tion, profession of faith, intercession, thanks- 
giving. There was ordered spirituality indeed 
—life and order together as in the beat of eagles’ 
wings. Yet again it must be said that no man’s 
wisdom suffices to lay down rules for another 
man’s life. When we read the paper of rules 
Wiliam Law drew up for himself in his student 
days, ‘. . . to call to mind the presence of God 
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whenever I find myself under temptation to sin, 
to pray privately thrice a day besides my morn- 
ing and evening prayers; to spend some time in 
giving an account of the day, previous to evening 
prayer . > we need not necessarily accept 
all his rules; the question that stirs 1s this— 
whether our devotional life would not be richer 
and more victorious if we laid down some simple 
rules for ourselves and kept to them. It is not 
beneath the dignity of the freemen of Christ to 
make such rules and to obey them. George 
Herbert has an answer for those who despise 
living by rule : 


What doth not so but man ? 
Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 
From his Ecliptic line ; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company. 


Confession 


Ps. cxix. 176.—‘I have gone astray like a lost sheep ; 
seek thy servant ; for I do not forget thy commandments.’ 
AGaINn and again, in reading this long Psalm, 
we come upon sentences where the searching 
moral energy of God’s law compels the Psalmist 
to confession of unworthiness. Yet we find it 
strange that the Psalm should die away in this 
wistful, humble cry of confession : ‘ I have gone 
astray like a lost sheep.’ We should have 
expected it to end, like most of the other Psalms, 
on a clear ringing note of confidence. In the 
Prayer Book we have such a confession at the 
beginning of the service: ° We have erred, and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep.’ Here 
it is the crowning word of all the pleas and cries 
that have preceded. ‘I have gone astray like 
a lost sheep; seek thy servant; for I do not 
forget thy commandments.’ 


1. We have here the pleading of a man who 
is trying to tell the truth about himself, neither 
extenuating nor exaggerating the facts. He 
does not minimize what he has done. Yet 
neither does he make himself out to be worse 
than he really is. Sometimes people do that. 
Exaggeration is one of the vices of our religious 
vocabulary, for we are constantly tempted to 
use swollen language about our souls and per- 
haps unconsciously to overstate things. To 
hear some folk talk, for example, about a person 
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who has gone wrong, one would imagine that 
they had never been tempted at all. Others, 
again, may accuse themselves of all manner of 
evil in a heat of self-reproach, till, as we listen, 
we feel that they cannot surely be as bad as 
they make out. This is, no doubt, a nobler 
habit than the other. Still, however generous 
and faithful, it is apt to become unreal; and we 
ought to be real, honest, and accurate in speak- 
ing of ourselves to God or to our fellow-men. 

4] In his Confessions, after telling how his 
mother’s counsel to live pure seemed ‘ womanish 
advices ’ which he would have blushed to obey, 
St Augustine confesses, ‘I ran headlong with 
such blindness that among my equals I was 
ashamed of being less shameless than others 
when I heard them boast of their wickedness ; 
and I took pleasure, not only in the pleasure of 
the deed, but in the praise. I made myself 
worse than I was, that I might not be re- 
proached; and when in anything I had not 
sinned as the most abandoned ones, I would 
say that I had done what I had not done, that 
I might not seem contemptible exactly in pro- 
portion as I was innocent.’ 

There is always something impressive and 
convincing about a man who does not spare 
himself but who at the same time does not 
try to paint himself blacker than he really is. 
“I have gone astray,’ says the Psalmist; ‘I’ve 
got myself into a wrong position, I’m in danger.’ 
He blames nobody else for his plight, he is too 
honest to talk of circumstances. But then he 
is not content to remain where he is. ‘Seek thy 
servant,’ he adds at once, ‘for I do not forget 
thy commandments.’ Conscience tells him that 
he is meant to be under the orders of God instead 
of obeying his own impulses or following the 
crowd. He has still some sense of the will of 
God and some desire to regain the straight road. 

Such is the right view to take ot our faults ; 
we must not allow ourselves to be overwhelmed, 
or to imagine that everything is lost. No one 
who is flippant or superficial would say, ‘ I have 
gone astray like a lost sheep.’ But we must not 
be cast down, as though we had dropped too 
far for recovery. The first instinct ought to be 
that our lives are still within reach of God. 
“Seek thy servant.’ When we have given way 
to some temptation, and failed badly, there 
should be an instant sense that we are out of 
our right place. We belong to God; we have 
no business to be where we are; we have 
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landed ourselves in a false position by yielding 
to our lower impulses. ‘I think,’ says Walt 
Whitman in one of his wild outbursts, *‘ I could 
turn and live with animals, they are so placid 
and self-contained. They do not sweat and 
whine about their condition; they do not lie 
awake in the dark and weep for their sins.’ No, 
for they are animals and not human beings. 
And we are more than animals. We are not 
sheep, but we are like sheep when we sink below 
ourselves. If we did not remember who we are 
and whom we promised to serve, there would 
be no dissatisfaction at all. But there is. 


Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 


Perhaps most people tend to take their faults 
far too lightly nowadays. There is a reaction 
against the stress on sin which characterized the 
religion of the last generation in its evangelical 
aspect. The emphasis has shifted. Indeed, if 
we look farther back, one striking contrast 
emerges between our modern age and the period 
which we call the Middle Ages. On the whole, 
medieval folk, so far as they were religious, 
were preoccupied with sin and strangely in- 
different to suffering. Nowadays it is the 
opposite. The modern conscience is extremely 
sensitive to pain, even sensitive to the point 
of sentimentalism, but it is not nearly so alive 
to sin. 

4] Miss Chilcott, of Lady Margaret Hall at 
Oxford, who ought to know the young life of 
to-day, discussing the theory of the Atonement 
built up upon those solemn words, ‘He was 
wounded for our transgressions,’ remarks, as if 
it were a thing of course, ‘To the younger 
generation it is not only immoral but meaning- 
less, because the younger generation does not 
believe in “sin.” It believes in folly and 
futility, meanness and blindness: and, equally, 
that if any redemption of these things is possible 
it must be by our own pain.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ she 
adds a little pertly, ‘ belief in sin is a prerogative 
of the old and wise and optimistic.1 

1A. J. Gossip, The Hero in thy Soul, 29. 
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The average person to-day is not greatly cast 
down when he goes wrong, not moved to be 
thoughtful and penitent. Yet, on the other 
hand, some are still deeply moved, and under 
the surface of life to-day, there are still a 
number of people who, secretly, are so crushed 
by the sense of their unsteadiness that they 
feel it is little use for them to try to be religious 
any longer. This desperate position may be 
reached either through some sharp, definite 
failure, or through the slow accumulation of 
things which have silted up like sand and 
covered the nobler aspirations of the past. It 
is the position in which one feels that one has 
taken such liberties with oneself in the body 
or in the spirit that one has departed from the 
living God. Then a moment of insight arrives, 
and in a flash the contrast between what we 
are and what we were meant to be stands out 
before our startled eyes. It is not a morbid 
mood, not to be pooh-poohed as an unhealthy 
feeling. But neither are we to yield to it as final. 


2. The true word for us in such a mood is the 
word of this old Psalmist, who plainly was 
facing just such an experience. Instantly he 
turns from his faults to God. ‘Seek thy ser- 
vant,’ he cries, ‘for I do not forget thy com- 
mandments.’ It is not only that we desire to 
get back, but that there is One who seeks to 
have us back. It is everything to feel that our 
wistful desire to regain the right track is only 
the echo of God’s desire to have us back. We 
are His sheep, His servants. That is, the 
meaning of life lies in our relation to Another, 
not in self-gratification or self-interest ; and our 
lingering consciousness of this is the outcome 
of the working of God’s Spirit still within us. 
The saving thing is this sense that we are still 
wanted by Him. 

4 ‘ As soon as one realizes that,’ says A. C. 
Benson, ‘ one is on the right track ; because not 
only does one know that one is seeking some- 
thing, but one becomes aware of a much larger 
fact, that one is being sought by Some One 
else, sought, not as a dog may trace a wounded 
creature through the grass and lose the scent 
at last, but sought patiently and faithfully.’ 

This is what Jesus came to do and comes to 
do—to ‘ go after that which is lost till He finds 
it.’ That curious twinge of conscience, that 
uneasiness of mind after we have committed a 
fault, that sense of inward shame, that self- 


reproach, that restless feeling—that is God 
stirring us up! He will not let us go. He 
needs us in His service still. Life does not leave 
us face to face with our past, our weak, bad 
past. Even in that far-off age the Psalmist 
knew better than to imagine such athing. And 
now that Jesus has come, we should know better 
still. There is One coming in search of us to 
put us back into our right place in His service 
and fellowship. ‘Seek thy servant,’ is our cry 
when we are moved to the depths. And the 
answer from the heights of heaven is this: ° As 
a shepherd seeketh out his flock in the day 
that he is among his sheep that are scattered 
abroad, so will I seek out my sheep; I will 
seek that which is lost, and will bind up that 
which is broken, saith the Lord God.’ Such is 
the promise and power of the Lord for us, in 
our faulty, unsteady lives, so forgetful of His 
orders, so easily swerving from His care and 
control. We give way to temptation; we fail 
deplorably. We are poor servants, and some- 
times not servants of our Lord’s will at all. 
But we are meant to be, and, despite all that 
has happened, we mean to be. 


The Call of the Hills 


Ps. cxxi. 1—‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.’ 


Tuis Psalm is one of that remarkable series of 
fifteen which are called, in the ancient headings 
in our Bibles, ‘ Psalms of Degrees,’ or, as the 
Revised Version renders the Hebrew, ‘Songs of 
Ascents.’ In the ancient Greek and Latin 
versions of the Scriptures the rendering is, 
“Songs of Steps,’ or ‘of Staircases,’ Psalms 
somehow connected with steps upward, as to a 
shrine. One account of the heading is that 
there were fifteen steps leading up to the ‘ Court 
of Israel’ in the Temple, and that the fifteen 
Songs of Degrees were sung on them on certain 
ceremonial occasions. Another account is that 
these were Psalms used, not upon the steps in 
the Temple, but on the ascending march of 
pilgrims returnmg from exile in Babylon, or 
going up to the great festivals at Jerusalem, 
from the remote parts of the Holy Land. They 
climbed towards the mountain throne where the 
City and the Temple were set, and they solaced 
their way with these Songs of faith, hope, and joy. 


1. It has been said that a hill-top ‘is a moral 
as well as a physical elevation.’ This is true, 
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or men would not have worshipped on hill-tops, 
and high places would not have become synony- 
mous with sacred ones. Whether we climb 
them or gaze at them, the mountains produce 
in us that mingling of moral and physical 
emotion in which the temper of true worship 
consists. From the earliest times it is to man 
as a religious being that the mountains have 
had a message and a call. Ruskin, in his 
Modern Painters, has called attention to a 
suggestive fact. It is that the greatest painters 
of the Holy Family have always a hint of the 
mountains in the distance. What they felt 
was—with one of these intuitions which are the 
birthright and the seal of genius—that for a 
secular subject vineyard and meadow might be 
a fitting background ; but for the Holy Family, 
and for the Child of God, nothing is so fitting as 
a background of mountains, which of all earthly 
things suggest most vividly the heights and 
depths of mystery and the majesty of truth. 
The Old Testament is full of the spiritual 
symbolism of the hills. 

It is notable that God should have led His 
people into Palestine, for, when God has a work 
for nations to fulfil, He sets them in the right 
environment. We know what the great mission 
of the Jews was. It was not to be leaders in 
intellect like Greece, or builders of empire like 
Rome. The task of the Jews was to be true to 
heaven; to keep alive the thought of the 
Divine; to stand as witnesses of the true and 
living God. Pre-eminently the mission of the 
Jews was the religious and the spiritual mission. 
And the thing to note is that, being called to 
that, they were delivered from a level land, and 
brought into a country that was so set with 
hills that they could not lift their eyes without 
beholding them. That was not a natural 
migration. The trend of migrations is all the 
other way. It was not a journey congenial to 
the Jews. They dreaded the mountains then ; 
they did not love them. And we believe the 
hand of God was in it all, leading His people, 
whose mission was religion, into a land pre- 
eminently fitted to nourish and foster the 
religious life. 

It is well worth observing how deeply our 
Lord Himself was affected by mountain scenery. 
He loved the mountains ; the Gospels would be 
poor indeed if all the mountain scenes were cut 
out. His first great moral struggle, at the 
beginning of His ministry, ended on the top of a 


high mountain. (We may take the mountain 
literally, though the view of all the kingdoms of 
the world was, of course, only present to His 
mind’s eye, suggested by the wide prospect of a 
great stretch of country.) It was ona mountain, 
at daybreak, that He chose the Twelve Apostles 
from among His disciples. At Jerusalem, His 
favourite retreat was the Mount of Olives. The 
three chapters of Matthew which we call the 
Sermon were spoken on a mountain. The 
Transfiguration took place on a mountain 
summit, perhaps on the great peak of Hermon. 
It was on a mountain in Galilee that the last 
great commission—the marching orders of the 
Church, as the Duke of Wellington called it— 
was given to the Apostles. On one occasion He 
retired to a mountain-top, and spent the whole 
night there in prayer to God. Our Lord seems 
to have hastened to the hill-tops whenever He 
could do so without hindrance to His mission. 


2. The mountains are a natural stronghold, 
and in the lodgment of the hills Israel felt a 
sense of security. And there is a certain 
security of elevation about purity and goodness. 
‘ Thy righteousness is like the great mountains.’ 
Righteousness is its own defence. There is no 
moral protection against evil like that which 
a clean heart supplies. The best resistance 
against disease is vigorous health. Infection 
gets no chance, finds no allies of weakness 
within the guarded citadel to assist its attack. 
This security runs out in the songs of Israel : 
‘They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion which cannot be removed.’ ‘As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people.’ 

§| Mrs Barclay describes the impression that 
the white cliffs of Dover made upon her heroine, 
the Hon. Jane Champion, returning to England 
after an absence of two years. ‘Gradually,’ she 
says, “they became more solid and distinct, 
until at length they rose from the sea, a strong 
white wall, emblem of the undeniable purity of 
England, the stainless honour and integrity of 
her throne, her Church, her Parliament, her 
courts of justice, and her dealings at home and 
abroad, whether with friend or foe.’ Strength 
and Whateness /! thought Jane, as she paced the 
steamer’s deck.” 

There is no need of security if there is no 


1W. R. Inge, in The Guardian, 18th July, 1924. 
2 The Rosary. 
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danger. But the moral perils of life are every- 
where. The assaults of evil, the snares of 


thoughtless self-indulgence, the enchantments 
of the mind, the besetments of trial, persist 
everywhere. It was when Dante aspired to 
climb the mount of holiness that he met his 
fierce encounters. Having resisted the leopard 
of stealthy and subtle evil which threatened the 
integrity of his soul, and the lion’s inducements 
to pride and arrogance, he found the wolf on his 
trail. The wolf gives his victim no rest, until 
sense and nerve are weary and there is no fight 
left. Thenittakesits prey. There are tempta- 
tions that wear down resistance, repeat them- 
selves over and over with a dark importunity, 
until the once alert and wary soul is intrigued 
into sin. But Dante reached safety on higher 
ground. ‘ Keep on the ascent, come up higher,’ 
is the summons of the angel of the hills. 

The impulse to climb is Divine. The call of 
the hills is the call of something instinctive in 
man. Itis the call of the heights to the heights, 
the heights of Nature to the heights of the soul. 
In the deep core of man’s heart is this love of 
climbing. The history of man is written as ‘the 
ascent of man.’ Because this is so man has 
emerged from his primitive cave in a garden 
and built himself homes and cities, and passed 
from the stone age and lampless night to steam 
and petrol and electricity. There are ascents 
of grit, and there are ascents of grace. God 
who made us helps our quest, advances our 
purpose. The soul of man at its best, and in its 
greatest experiences, is ever seeking higher 
ground. For those who have heart enough and 
will enough to excel in some fine thing, to grasp 
life with strong and eager hands, there will be 
contests, competing interests, the invitation to 
less strenuous courses, the temptation to be 
satisfied with meaner attainments, the induce- 
ment to turn aside to soft and easy situations ; 
but the mountaineer holds on his way. Man at 
his best likes difficult things most. Intrepid 
explorers have been glad that some wild spots 
of this civilized world remain to be conquered, 
heights that extend man’s powers of endurance 
and achievement to the utmost, and only 
reluctantly yield to man’s better methods, finer 
weapons and developed powers. It is by these 
things men live. They grow by contest; they 
win their own souls by self-conquest and by 
triumph over the adverse forces of the world, 
moral as well as physical, beating down the evils 
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that enslave, and subduing the wrongs that crush 
the heart of the universe. 

{| George Mallory, the hero of Everest, used 
to say that ‘the call of the hills is like the 
melody of wonderful music.’ From the time 
when, at eight years of age, he had to be rescued 
from a high rock on which he had perched him- 
self at low tide of the sea, until at thirty-seven 
years he was rescued by the angels from the icy 
edges and topmost crags of the highest peak in 
the world, he had set his heart on ascents. 


3. What are some of the things that make 
climbing worth while? After the hot and toil- 
some ascent there are the exhilarations of the 
peaks and summits and the wonder of the 
visions. It is impossible to stand on the high 
altitudes at last without experiencing emotions 
too deep for words, revealing a natural dis- 
position to get on one’s knees for safety on such 
dizzy heights, only to find that the attitude 
starts a prayer, and the lofty situation finds a 
faith for the soul. 

4|‘ Those mountain climbs,’ said Dr R. F. 
Horton, ‘and mountain visions, have been a 
joy and inspiration all my life, and unlike the 
less striking aspects of Nature, they remain 
vividly in the memory. If I were spared to see 
a blind and inactive old age, I could climb those 
great mountains and breathe the upper air 
almost with the same rapture in memory as I 
felt at the time.’ 

The exhilarations of great effort and the attain- 
ment of great altitudes may sometimes amount 
toa religion. In all times and among all people 
the mystery and majesty of the hills have con- 
sciously or unconsciously exercised a beneficent 
influence: there is something in their preter- 
natural calm, their august beauty, and their 
stern solitudes that, while humbling the earth- 
bound spirit, at the same time lifts it nearer the 
heaven whence it came. There are those who 
feel nearer God’s heart in a garden than any- 
where else on earth, but there are others who 
as truly affirm that for them the haunts of the 
hills are the house of God. 


More it is than ease, 
Palace and pomp, honours and luxuries, 
To have seen white Presences upon the hills. 
To have heard the voices of the silent gods. 


Then there is the gain of fellowship. Dangers 
It is freely 
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recognized that the highly-trained expert, be he 
amateur or professional, must stand or fall with 
his weakest comrades. Men who have worked 
together under such conditions know the worth 
of these priceless mountain friendships formed 
and ripened in the hour of danger. In moun- 
taineering all the party share the pleasures and 
the dangers. 

There is in the world to-day a wise pressure 
towards fellowship. The nations of the world 
have learned that if they cannot live together 
they will die together in some awful crash of 
war. If the fellowship of death is all that we 
can create, the human outlook is tragic indeed. 
But there is a better spirit and a brighter hope 
before the world. The way of peace is the way 
of the prophet-guide who cried, * The mountains 
shall bring peace to the people ; come, and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord and he 
will teach us of his ways and we will walk in 
his paths.’ 

It is significant that the motto of the Swiss 
people is ‘ All for Each: Each for All.’ The 
mountains are peace-makers and the hills teach 
us fellowship. Every climber has to help the 
others. The safety of the whole group depends 
on each one; the slip of one involves the peril 
of all. In the mountains, the word that is 
true in all aspects of our common existence has 
emphatic significance: ‘None of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself.’ ! 


The Wisdom of Vows 


Ps. cxxi. 1.—‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.’ 
Tur keynote of this Psalm is in the words 
‘whence cometh my help’—a question, not a 
statement. Our older version takes them as a 
statement; it makes the Psalmist look to the 
hills, as if his help broke and shouted from them 
all like waterfalls. But, with the Revised 
Version, we ought to read: ‘I will lift mine 
eyes unto the mountains: From whence shall 
my help come? My help is from the Lord that 
made heaven and earth.’ The Psalmist looks 
up, not because his help is stored there, but 
because the sight of the hills stirs within him 
an intense hope. 


1. We need not wish to fix a locality or a 
date to this Psalm. It is enough that the singer 
1 J. Macbeath, The Hills of God, 14 ff. 


had a mountain skyline in view, and that below 
in the shadows lay God’s church and people. 
They were threatened, and there was neither 
help nor hope of help among themselves. Per- 
haps it was one of those frequent periods in the 
life of Israel in which the religious institutions 
of the people were so abased that the Psalmist 
could see in them no pledge or provocation of 
hope. Indeed, these institutions may have 
been altogether overthrown. There was no 
leader on whom God had set His seal, and the 
national life had nothing to raise the heart, 
but was full of base thoughts and paltry issues 
that dissipate faith, and render the interference 
of God an improbable thing. So the Psalmist 
lifted his thoughts to the sacraments which God 
has fixed in the framework of His world. He 
did not identify his help with the hills—no true 
Israelite could have done that—but the sight 
of them started his hope and filled his heart 
with the desire to pray. His moment of heavi- 
ness and unfaith is gone and an attitude of 
renewed trust and high resolve takes its place. 
His soul ‘returns to his rest,’ that rest which 
we have, no matter how difficult life may still 
be for us, when we see our way, when we are 
ready to act. 

Again and again the conclusion of a Psalm is 
given in the very words with which this one 
begins, namely, ‘I will’: ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes’; “I will remember’; ‘I will say to my 
soul,’ and so on. In short, the conclusion of 
many of the Psalms, and in almost all of them 
in which we have the soul of a man wrestling 
with some trouble, is of the nature of a vow. 
Relief comes to a man in his distress when 
suddenly he sees something which he never saw 
before, or which he had forgotten. And in a 
moment, and with his whole being, he perceives 
that that for him is the way. 


2. Let us think of two things—(1) vows in 
general and (2) the Psalmist’s vow. 

(1) Vows.—It is difficult to say for what 
reasons vows have fallen into disuse among us. 
It may very well be that, in the more glowing 
days of faith, a vow seemed a formal and restrain- 
ing thing. Or it may have seemed to our fathers 
that there might be something that ministered 
to pride in the taking of vows and in the per- 
formance of them, something which might de- 
ceive people into supposing that because they 
were able to promise certain things and to per- 
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form them, they were masters of their fate. Or 
the taking of vows and the fulfilment of them 
may have fallen into discredit as a spiritual 
method because of this: that a vow which had 
been willingly and happily assumed might, 
later on, be paid in a grudging and reluctant 
spirit. 

4] Mr G. K. Chesterton has ‘A Defence of 
Rash Vows’ in one of his books, whimsical yet 
deep-seeing. ‘A man who makes a vow makes 
an. appointment with himself at some distant 
time or place. The danger is that himself will 
not keep the appointment. And in most times 
this terror of one’s self, of the weakness and 
mutability of one’s self, has perilously increased, 
and is the real basis of the objection to vows of 
any kind. . . . In other words, we fear that 
by that time he will be, in the common but 
hideously significant phrase, “ another man.” ’ 

The whole wisdom of vows rests upon the 
incontrovertible fact of our moral and emotional 
life that there are moments when we are above 
our average level of feeling. In those unusual 
moments, too, far from it being the case that 
we are not ourselves, we are more truly ourselves 
than in our average condition. They are the 
moments, indeed, when, in our Lord’s own words 
concerning the prodigal son, we come to our- 
selves. And, according to our Lord’s perfect 
insight, at the moment when the prodigal son 
caught a glimpse of himself he took upon him- 
self what was virtually a vow: ‘I will arise and 
go to my father.’ 

Now in the life of every one, moments of this 
kind do arise, when we see where we were going 
wrong, or when we see where we may go right 
with a rightness which we have never yet striven 
for. There are moments of tenderness, moments 
of gratitude, moments when some generous 
flood may be let loose within us. Well, those 
are the great moments when we may rise above 
ourselves and leave our poorer selves for ever 
behind. In such moments our profounder life 
—our subconscious life, the life which, it may 
be, takes up its journey when death sets it free 
to act—is crying for utterance, for action. 
Those are the moments in which to commit 
ourselves in the line, as we see clearly, of our 
greatness. 

§| Like a ship in the ocean fogs when a rift 
in the fog gives a brief glimpse of the stars, we 
see clear in some tense moment and take our 
bearings, and then follow the line marked out 


through the dull and unillumined hours. In 
Charles Kingsley’s words : 


I'll bind myself to that which, once being right, 
Will not be less right when I shrink from it.? 


This ancient method of taking vows and pay- 
ing them to the letter may be commended. We 
have all of us our better moments, our more 
real moments; we have all of us another side 
to our life, a better side; and sometimes we 
are aware of it. It may require some severe 
discipline at the hands of life so to purify us, 
so to set us apart, that we become aware of this 
holier, deeper personality, which is our true 
self. But God, we believe, is behind it. And 
why does it come, if not in order that we may 
yield ourselves up freely to it, in order that in 
those lonely and real hours when we see very 
well what life is and what we have been making 
of it, we may commit ourselves there and then 
to something beyond ourselves, taking that leap 
not in the dark but in the light which is the 
only way of life ? 


The world says—promise little and no thought 
Of faith unfaithful holds you from your sleep. 
So rots the world. Rather be it yours 

To promise greatly and your promise keep. 


4] Charles Kingsley notes in his diary: ‘My 
birthnight. I have been for the last hour on 
the sea-shore, not dreaming, but thinking 
deeply and strongly, and forming determina- 
tions which are to affect my destiny through 
time and through eternity. Before the sleeping 
earth and the sleepless sea and stars I have 
devoted myself to God; a vow never (if He 
gives me the faith I pray for) to be recalled.’ 

(2) The Psalinst’s Vow.—What precisely was 
the vow which the Psalmist took upon himself ? 
He said: ‘I will lift up mine eyes. I will take 
the lofty view of things. Whatsoever things are 
pure, lovely, just, if there be any virtue or any 
praise, I shall think on these things.’ It was a 
great resolution. It is the resolution which 
still separates men. They are the believers in 
God who ‘lift up their eyes.’ It is the great 
act of faith to decide that for ourselves we shall 
always and in all circumstances ‘lift up our 
eyes.’ It is so easy to let down our eyes. 

It is easy also, beholding the evils of the 

1R. E. Welsh, Man to Man, 45. 
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world, to lose the eye for life’s holier things. 
Having ourselves suffered, it may be, at the hands 
of men, or having ourselves succeeded for the 
time being in some unworthy scheme, how easy 
it is to become cynical! How easy it is in this 
world to let the eyes of our soul droop—to lose 
heart, to blame, or to let go. 

How easy it is, too, instead of lifting our eyes 
to the big things around us, to busy and engross 
ourselves with trifles.. Trifles, however innocent 
or dutiful they may be, do not move within us 
the fundamental pieties. They give no help to 
the imagination to realize God as near. We 
may ask why we have such distant notions of 
God, so shy a faith of His coming within the 
circle of our own life and work? Why are our 
prayers so formal, so empty of the expectation 
of an immediate and Divine answer? Why is 
our attitude at our work so destitute of prac- 
tical enthusiasm ? Because we are looking for 
nothing but little things. How can the sense 
that the living God is near to our life, that He 
is interested in it and willing to help it, survive 
in us, if our life is full of petty things? If alla 
man sees of life is his own interests, if all he sees 
of home is its comforts, if all he sees of religion 
is trifling differences of doctrine or government 
or ritual—to such a man God must always seem 
far away, for in those things there is no call 
upon either mind or heart to feel God near. 
But instead of limiting ourselves to trifles, let 
us resolutely lift our eyes to the hills—whether 
to the great essentials of human experience that 
at sunrise, noon, and evening remain the same 
through all ages; or to the ideals of truth and 
justice, to the possibilities of human nature 
about us, to the stature of the highest characters 
within our sight. 


3. There are few of the Psalms which the 
early Christians more frequently employed of 
Christ. How may we also sing this Psalm of 
Christ ? By remembering the new pledges He 
has given us that God’s thoughts and God’s 
heart are with us. By remembering the infinite 
degree which the Cross has revealed, not only of 
the interest God takes in our life but of the 
responsibility He Himself assumes for its eternal 
issues. Can we lift our eyes to any of the hills 
without seeing the figure of Jesus upon them ? 
Is there a human ideal, duty or hope with which 
He is not inseparably and for ever identified ? 
Is there a human experience—the struggle of 
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the individual heart in temptation, the pity of 
the multitude, the warfare against the strong- 
holds of wickedness—from which we can imagine 
Him absent? No; it is impossible for any 
field of righteous battle, any floor of suffering 
to unroll, without the vision of Christ upon it. 
He dominates our highest aspirations, and is 
felt by our side in our deepest sorrows. There 
is no loneliness, whether of height or of depth, 
which He does not enter by the side of His own. 

Let our vow be to commit ourselves to com- 
munion with Christ. 


The Backgrounds of Life 


Ps. cxxi. 1.—‘ I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.’ 


Let us think for a little about the mountain 
backgrounds of life. Our lives are like a great 
landscape; each life has its own foreground 
and background ; the foreground full of detail, 
full of the movement of our daily work, looming 
much larger on our sight than the distance 
beyond it, pressmg upon us calls of business 
that we cannot put off, keeping our thoughts 
immersed in the ceaseless hurry and hustle of 
our professional career, calling continually for 
our immediate attention to this or that thing 
that has to be done. Such is the foreground of 
life. And then behind all this multiplicity of 
detail and movement come the wider horizons, 
the larger aspirations, the deeper convictions, 
the eternal truths, the unchangeable principles 
to which we must continually lift up our eyes 
if our life is to have any general plan or purpose. 
These are the mountain backgrounds. Both 
foreground and background are equally indis- 
pensable. But there is this difference between 
them. Men as a rule are naturally inclined to 
pay far more attention to the foreground than 
to the background. There are, indeed, sluggish 
or visionary natures which are content to stand 
aside from the ordinary activities of life, but 
these are exceptional. Most men find their 
immediate daily duties so engrossing that they 
are apt to neglect the view beyond. The 
mountain distances become blurred or blotted 
out. That is a great loss—how great a loss our 
Lord teaches us Himself by His own example. 
We cannot suppose that He, in His busy daily 
life, ever really put God out of His thoughts ; 
always He must have had with Him the sense 
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of His Heavenly Father’s presence. Yet none 
the less He felt the need of going up into a 
mountain apart to pray. How much greater 
is our need of lifting up our eyes to the moun- 
tains from whence cometh our help. 

4] In the memoirs of Burne-Jones, the artist, 
we read of some of the difficulties he experienced 
in his craft when he was a boy. ‘I could not 
draw people,’ he tells us: ‘ but I never failed to 
draw mountains at the back of everything, just 
as I do now.’ 

The idea that life is like a landscape is a mere 
metaphor, of course, but it may be helpful and 
suggestive. 
and spiritual backgrounds. 


1. The Background of the Inner Personality. — 
Behind the foreground of conduct comes the 
background of character. The teaching of 
Jesus covers the whole range of this spiritual 
landscape. He says, ‘Keep my command- 
ments ’—that is the rule of conduct. But He 
also says (and we feel that it is a still deeper 
saying), ‘ Ye must be born again.’ That is the 
need of regeneration of character. These two 
sayings are closely connected. Conduct and 
character must be in harmony, or there can be 
no real sincerity of life. Many lives, we all 
know, never attain this sincerity. Sometimes 
a man’s character is better than we should infer 
from his words and actions. He talks, it may 
be, flippantly; he does things that are in- 
considerate and wrong-headed, but his heart is 
in the right place. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the character is worse than the conduct. 
A man may be a hypocrite ; his conformity to 
the moral law may be purely conventional. 
When these discrepancies exist, which of the 
two elements is the more important? Ought 
we to focus our attention more on the fore- 
ground or on the background? There are hard- 
headed, practical people who have no eyes for 
anything but action. ‘Do your duty,’ they 
tell us, ‘and do not worry about the condition 
of your soul.’ But that seems a short-sighted 
view. What are all your external actions 
worth, apart from your inner personality— 
apart from the real you, the deep-down you, as 
someone calls it? Our conduct les open to 
our inspection. We cannot help knowing about 
it, but how little we sometimes know about our 
inward self. Do we not all need to raise our 
eyes from the foreground of our daily words 


Let us look at some of these moral | 


and actions to the background of our dimly- 
discerned personality ? 

{| It was Emerson who once said: ‘Gentle- 
men, I cannot hear what you say for listening 
to what you are.’ That is very often the case. 
Speech is constantly discounted by conduct, 
and profession is cancelled by the contradictory 
character that lies behind it. 


2. The Background of Prayer.—lvery true 
prayer, it has been said, has its background and 
its foreground. The foreground of prayer is the 
intense, immediate longmg for some blessing 
which seems to be absolutely necessary for the 
soul to have; the background of prayer is the 
quiet, earnest desire that the will of God, what- 
ever it may be, should be done. Hxamine from 
this point of view our Lord’s perfect prayer at 
Gethsemane. In front we see the intense long- 
ing that the cup of agony and death might pass 
away from Him; but behind there stands the 
strong, steadfast desire that the will of God 
should be done. Take away either of these 
conditions and the prayer becomes less perfect. 
It is just this background of prayer on which we 
need to keep our eyes fixed. We generally find 
it easy enough to pray for the supply of some 
immediate want, but how much harder it is to 
remind ourselves that if God does not think 
it the best thing for us we ought not really to 
want it. The background of prayer is self- 
surrender. True prayer is the harmonizing of 
the personal human wish with the eternal 
Divine Will. 

4] At first I prayed a little for better health, 
but I soon stopped that and fell back on my 
text, which seems to me to contain the whole of 
religion, “Who . . . though he were a Son, yet 
learned he obedience by the things which he 
suffered.’ To obey, that is to accept the spirit 
of Christ in the only form I have any conscious- 
ness or knowledge of a spirit of Christ.1 


3. The Background of Divine Truth—What 
do we see as we look down on the foreground of 
our lives in these days of controversy ? There 
lies before us a series of battle-scenes full of 
noise and confusion—the conflict of parties 
within our Church, the conflict of Church and 
Church, the conflict of Christian and non- 
Christian belief, the conflict of religion and 
agnosticism. Our brain seems to reel as we 

1 Later Letters of Marcus Dods, D.D., 279. 
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survey the combat and perhaps take part in it 
ourselves. How shall we keep our head amidst 
these fierce charges and war-cries? How shall 
we save ourselves from using our own Creed as 
a shibboleth, or from beating our religious 
convictions into weapons of controversy ? How ? 
do we ask? There is but one way. We must 
lift up our eyes to the still, solemn mountain 
background which rises far away beyond the 
scene of conflict. There, on the distant horizon 
of our lives, we shall find, if we have but faith 
to see, that eternal truth which is one aspect of 
the nature of God, that truth which tests and 
explains and reconciles our partial and conflict- 
ing beliefs. 


4. The Background of the Christan Ideal.— 
Behind the foreground of the actual daily lives 
lived by Christian men and women comes the 
distant ideal—and do we not constantly feel 
that it is unattainably distant ?—which the 
Master has set before His Church. The teaching 
which presents that ideal is no mere dead record 
of a life that has passed away: it is a perennial 
reservoir of suggestiveness. Age after age has 
witnessed the reincarnation of the Christian 
ideal. It has been assailed in these days, as it 
has often been assailed in times past. But the 
movement of modern thought has not been 
without its compensating advantages to Chris- 
tianity, and we may claim that in some respects 
we are in closer touch than men used to be with 
the mind and the heart of Jesus Christ. We 
have been able to give new meanings to some of 
the familiar sayings, and we may be quite sure 
that we have not yet exhausted all that Christ 
has to teach us. Across the temptations and 
struggles, the difficulties and perplexities, with 
which the foreground of life is strewed, the 
Christian can still look up with confidence to 
the ideal which Christ sets before him, and feel 
the value of its inspiration and guidance.} 

q ‘ To steep ourselves in Him is still the chief 
matter, says Harnack. And by daily com- 
munion with the Book in which He lives 
historically, and by daily prayer in which we 
have companionship with Him as He lives now 
beyond time, eternally the same Christ who wore 
our mortality, and by use of the Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion, slowly the outlook is 
enlarged, conduct is brought into line with His 
ideals, love for men deepens, the sense of God 

1 H. G. Woods, At the Temple Church, 233. 
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grows stronger, self grows less, and we are 
changed. It is a wondrous transformation—so 
silent, so gradual and so certain if we are faith- 
ful. As Vinton Dearing wrote beautifully to a 
beautiful mother from the trenches, ‘ Your face 
is constantly before me and inspires me to do 
my best when the ordinary way is so much 
simpler.’ 1 


Going Out and Coming In 


Ps. cxxi. 8.—‘ The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore.’ 


Tue religious faith that breathes through this 
song is of the simplest. “The Lord is thy 
keeper ’—that is its whole creed. It pervades 
with reverent beauty the pictures that are 
raised for the imagination. It clothes the 
mountains with their guardian presence, and 
inspires the vision of the small farm, solitary, 
yet protected, in the still night. ‘He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber; behold, he that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.’ 
The foot kept from stumbling, the head shaded 
from the burning heat, the blessing and pre- 
servation of the threshold, these are the quiet 
promises of the Psalm, and wrought into these 
daily common things is the recognition of the 
spiritual dignity of man. This man of the 
toilsome and sequestered life is a child of 
Abraham. He belongs not only to the valley 
but to the eternal heavens that are fresh and 
strong above him. ‘The Lord shall preserve 
thy soul.’ 

4] When David Livingstone left his humble 
home to do his great work in darkest Africa, his 
sister says: “We got up at five o’clock. My 
mother made coffee. David read the 121st 
Psalm and prayed. ‘‘ The Lord is thy keeper. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day nor the 
moon by night.” Then he walked to Glasgow 
to catch the Liverpool steamer. He never saw 
his father again.’ 

The Psalmist links his little life on to the 
Kternal, not in its big days or its crises only, 
but in its ordinary routine, its everyday going 
out and in. He had got beyond the idea that 
the Divine is to be seen only in the unusual or 
miraculous. God kept him and cared for him, 
he believed, through every common working 

1§. M. Shoemaker, Realizing Religion, 68. 
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day. It is not only when our blinds are down, 
and life has grown dark and cruel, that God is 
near us. We are His children, and every least 
concern of ours is also His; our going out and 
our coming in, on the most uneventful day of 
our lives, are watched and regarded by Him. 
It is Jesus Christ supremely who has brought 
this thought of God into ordinary daily life. 
Men fishing, sowing a field, shepherding strayed 
lambs, a woman sweeping her house, children 
playing in the market-place—He saw God in 
all these things, and it is from Him we have 
caught the faith that the same is true of these 
ordinary daily lives of ours and their smallest 
concerns. 


1. ‘The Lord shali preserve thy going out.’ 
Life has always needed that promise. There is 
a pledge of help for men as they fare forth to 
the world’s work. It was much for the folk 
of an early time to say that as they went forth 
the Lord went with them, but it is more for 
men to say and know that same thing to-day. 
The going out has come to mean more age after 
age, generation after generation. It was a 
simpler thing once than it is now. * Thy going 
out ’—the shepherd to his flocks, the farmer 
to his field, the merchant to his merchandise. 
There are still flocks and fields and markets, 
but where are the leisure, grace, and simplicity 
of life for him who has any share in the world’s 
work? Men go out to-day to face a life 
shadowed by vast industrial, commercial, and 
social problems. Life has grown complicated, 
involved, hard to understand, difficult to deal 
with. 

There are elements of danger in modern life 
that threaten all the world’s toilers, whatever 
their work may be and wherever they may have 
to doit. There is the danger that always lurks 
in things—a warped judgment, a confused 
reckoning, a narrowed outlook. It is so easily 
possible for a man to be at close grips with the 
world and yet to be ever more and more out 
of touch with its realities. The danger in the 
places where men toil is not that God is denied 
with a vociferous atheism; it is that He is 
ignored by an unvoiced indifference. It is not 
the babel of the market-place that men need to 
fear; it is its silence. If we say that we live 
only as we love, that we are strong only as we 
are pure, that we are successful only as we be- 
come just and good, the world into which we 
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go forth does not deny these things; but it 
ignores them. And thus the real battle of life 
is not the toil for bread. It is fought by all 
who would keep alive and fresh in their hearts 
the truth that man does not live by bread 
alone. For no man is going out easy, for some 
it is at times terrible, for all it means a need 
that only this promise avails to meet— The 
Lord shall keep thy going out.’ 

{ Stephen Graham, in one of the best books 
of travel,! has described his experiences with the 
Russian pilgrims to Jerusalem, and the receiv- 
ing of the Sacred Fire which for many of them 
was the crown of their pilgrimage. Once they 
have received it, they seek to carry the pure 
flame back with them to their homes, and to 
‘treasure it as they would the water of life or 
the philosopher’s stone.’ That is, of course, no 
easy matter. ‘It is often a difficult matter 
keeping the lamp a-burning all the way, through 
rain and tempest, and through stress of circum- 
stances on the road.’ 


2. ‘ And thy coming in.’ We go out to face 
the battle ; we come in to claim the rest. Why 
does the Psalmist add ‘and thy coming in’? 
Sometimes there is a problem and a pain waiting 
for a man across his own threshold. Many a 
man can more easily look upon the difficulties 
and perils of the outer world than he can come 
in and look into the pain-lined face of his little 
child. If we cannot face alone the hostilities 
on one side of our threshold we cannot face alone 
the intimacies on the other side of it. After 
all, life is whole and continuous. Whatever the 
changes in the setting of life, there is no respite 
from living. And that means there is no leisure 
from duty, no rest from the service of obedience, 
no cessation in the working of all those forces 
by means of which, or in spite of which, life is 
ever being fashioned and fulfilled. 


3. This promise has its literal application to 
the workshop and the home ; it has also a deeper 
application to our outward and inward lives. 

‘Thy going out’—that is our life as it is 
manifest to others, as it has points of contact 
with the world about us. We must go out. 
We must take up some attitude toward all other 
life. We must add our word to the long human 
story and our touch to the fashioning of the 
world. We need the pledge of Divine help in 


1 With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem. 
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that life of ours in which, for their good or ill, 
others must have a place and a part. 

* And thy coming in ’—that is the uninvaded 
place where our own thoughts dwell. ‘ Un- 
invaded’ did we say? Not so. In that inner 
room of life there sits Regret with her pale face, 
and Shame with dust on her forehead, and 
Memory with tears in her eyes. Our coming 
in is a pitiable thing at times. More than one 
man has consumed his life in a flame of activity 
because he could not abide the coming in. ‘ The 
Lord shall keep ... thy coming in.’ That 
means help for every lonely, impotent, inward 
hour of life. 


4, “ For evermore ’"—that is the last word of 
the promise. Going out and coming in for 
evermore. We do not know how these words 
were interpreted when very literal meanings 
were attached to the parabolic words about 
the streets of gold and the endless song. But 
they present no difficulty to us. Indeed, they 
confirm that view of the future which is ever 
taking firmer hold of men’s minds, and which 
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is based on the growing sense of the continuity 
of life. To offer a man an eternity of music- 
laden rest is to offer him a poor thing. He 
would rather have his going out and his coming 
in. Yes, and he shall have them. All that is 
purest and best in them shall remain. Here- 
after he shall still go out to find deeper joys of 
living and wider visions of life ; still come in to 
greater and ever greater thoughts of God. 

4] It is a curious sight, not without deep sug- 
gestiveness, to watch a band of emigrants em- 
barking for some distant continent. They have 
learned a trade and their tools are carefully 
carried in their hands as they wait upon the 
landing stage for the steamer which is to take 
them to the land of their opportunity. To the 
onlooker it is a grave-side, where many tears 
bear witness to the sorrow of parting. To the 
travellers it is the delightful travail of their 
birth into a new country and a new life where 
they shall have free scope for all the power 
which has been developed in them. 


1 J. M. Blake, A Reasonable View of Life, 107. 
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Ps, cxxii. 1.—‘ I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the Lora.” 


THE writer of this Psalm was a true lover of 
God’s house. He gladly accepted the invita- 
tion to go up to Zion where his people were 
assembling to worship God. To him it was no 
distasteful thing, no unpleasant duty to be 
reluctantly performed or shirked whenever pos- 
sible. Worship was a joy, because his heart was 
in it. And this is how all true lovers of God’s 
house feel about it. Let there be no mistake on 
that point. Multitudes in our day turn away 
from the house of God with complete distaste ; 
many more, perhaps, come from a sense of duty 
while in their hearts they feel it a weariness to 
come. But there are those, on the contrary, 
who count it a joy and a privilege, who could 
say with Coleridge every Sunday morning, 


O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company. 


1 Ancient Mariner. 


And when the days come when through age 
or frailty they are no longer able to go up to 
the house of God, how often are they heard 
to breathe out their longings in the spirit of the 
42nd Psalm, * My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God; when shall I come and appear 
before God. When I remember these 
things I pour out my soul in me; for I had 
gone with the multitude, 1 went with them 
to the house of God, with the voice of joy 
and praise, with a multitude that kept holy- 
day.’ 

It will hardly be denied that one of the 
elements most sadly lacking in our worship 
of to-day is precisely this spirit of joyfulness. 
If only it could be recaptured the great prob- 
lem of non-churchgomg would be near its 
solution. It will repay us, therefore, to study 
this Psalm and discover, if we may, the secret 
springs of the Psalmist’s joy in the house of 
God. 
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I 
PRIVILEGE 


And first we see that he joyed in the house of 
God as a place of religious privilege. Such was 
Zion in a pre-eminent degree to Jewish wor- 
shippers. It was the chosen abode of Jehovah. 
Men said, ‘ The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob.” They 
envied the ministers about God’s house, and 
even the birds that built their nests under its 
eaves. ‘Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house, they will be always praising thee.’ 
Pilgrimage to Zion was more than a duty, it 
was a delight. Men hungered to get nearer 
God, and they had the assurance that in the 
courts of His own house He was to be found. 
What higher privilege than to be there? To 
the devout in Israel it was the fulfilment of 
their deepest heart’s desire. ‘One thing have 
I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and to enquire in his temple.’ 

In the Church of the New Testament emphasis 
is laid on the spirituality of worship, and the 
presence of God is no longer limited or localized. 
As our Lord Himself taught the woman at the 
well, ‘The hour now is when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth.’ Yet in so saying, while He declared 
that God is to be found everywhere and His 
dwelling is in the hearts of men, Jesus did not do 
away with special places and assembles for wor- 
ship. And so we find the Christian Church coming 
to birth at Pentecost, and wherever the Gospel 
was received believers gathered into groups for 
corporate worship. If in time some grew negli- 
gent the apostolic injunction was given, ‘ For- 
sake not the assembling of yourselves together,” 
for a solitary Christian was barely conceivable. | 
If he did exist he was, at least, an impoverished | 
creature, cut off from the highest privileges of 
the Christian life. This is in full accord with | 
the plainest teaching of psychology. ‘ Modern 
psychology emphasizes this, that when you come 
to what one may call a very high group of indi- 
viduals, that is, a group which is possessed by 
a real intellectual or spiritual interest, then the 
more clearly shall you find that something 
spiritual or psychical is added by the group to 
that which is contributed by the individual | 
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members of the group. There come to be, 
subtly and mysteriously blended in the group, 
traditions, memories, suggestions, the poetry 
of an ideal, and the stored riches of a continued 
life; and these from the group act upon the 
individual members who compose the group, 
so that in a very especial sense something new 
is added by the group consciousness to the con- 
sciousness of each individual who has a part 
within it. Now that applies in a very real sense 
to a worshipping congregation of Christian 
people.’ t 

The Church, therefore, is still a place of re- 
ligious privilege. It is the house of God where 
the Saviour in all the fullness of His grace is 
to be found. His is no empty promise that 
*‘ where two or three are gathered together, there 
am I in the midst of them.’ It is not to the 
solitary worshipper but to the company of wor- 
shippers gathered together in the name of Christ 
that the Divine presence is especially promised. 
Three main elements of public worship are 
mentioned in this Psalm, each of them involving 
the highest religious privilege. They are praise, 
prayer, and instruction. The worshippers go up 
to God’s house ‘ to give thanks unto the name 
of the Lord.’ Surely thankfulness to God is a 
religious exercise in which we all have good 
reason to join. As we so richly enjoy His gifts 
it is more than our duty, it is a high privilege 
to render thanks to the Giver. The worshippers 
also meet to pray. Another high privilege, that 
mortal man should lift up his voice to heaven 
in the assurance that he will be heard, and will 
receive in answer to his prayer Divine guidance 
and strength. Here man raises himself above the 
lower creatures and shows his kinship with the 
highest when he uplifts his soul in prayer to 
God. The prayerless life is brutish. For, in 
the oft-quoted words of Tennyson, 


What are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer? 


| The third element in public worship is instruc- 


tion. The tribes went up to the house of God, 
‘for there were set thrones of judgment, the 
thrones of the house of David.’ It was the 
peculiar privilege of Israel that a Divine law 
was given for the guidance of individual and 


1 R. S. Simpson, Ideas in Corporaie Worship, 48. 
® The Passing of Arthur. 
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national life. 
of judgment to test and correct all human 
judgments and human conduct. We still have 
within the Church this same Divine standard 
embodied in the Word of God, and when we 
assemble to worship we bring all our thoughts 
and words and ways to be measured by it. ‘ We 
come to church,’ said Emerson, ‘ properly for 
self-examination, to see how it stands with us.’ 
In our daily life we are apt to judge by low and 
earthly standards, by impressions of sense, by 
the desires of the flesh, by the fluctuating 
opinions of the day. But all this is corrected 
when we come into the house of God and 
honestly try to judge and to examine ourselves 
in the light of the Word. Here we are taught 
to see things as they really are, and in their 
right perspective. Here, where the ‘ thrones 
are set,’ we learn that God judges not as man 
judges, and we are brought face to face with 
eternal truth. Here the mind is cleared, the 
conscience purged, the will renewed. Here is 
the place of vision and the school of reverence. 
“I am a regular church-goer,’ said Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. ‘I should go for various 
reasons if I did not love it, but I am fortunate 
enough to find pleasure in the midst of devout 
multitudes, whether I can accept all their creed 
or not. For I find there is in the corner of my 
heart “a little plant called reverence ” which 
wants to be watered about once a week.’ 


II 
History 


Second, the Psalmist joyed in the house of 
God for its historic associations. He had a 
noble pride in Zion. It was the city of David, 
the centre of the glories of Israel. It was 
associated in his mind with a heroic past and 
crowned with the halo of romance. We have 
but to read the eleventh chapter of Hebrews to 
see how devout minds in Israel thrilled at the 
story of Zion and of all that had been done and 
suffered for her sake. ‘ Let Mount Zion rejoice, 
let the daughters of Judah be glad,’ so they sang 
in the day of a great national deliverance. Then 
added proudly, ‘ Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her; tell the towers thereof. Mark ye 
well her bulwarks, consider her palaces; that 
ye may tell it to the generation following.’ And 
thus the tale was handed down from age to age, 


Tn it there was set up a standard | 


while ever fresh pages were added to the record, 
and it has nourished to this day in Jewish hearts. 
an intense religious patriotism. 

The Christian Church also has a history to be 
proud of. Too often this is forgotten while the 
Church’s failures and weaknesses and blemishes 
are commented on. The Church gets more 
criticism and less praise than she deserves. Yet ~ 
it should be observed that even those who 
criticize the Church most severely seem to 
expect from her all that is worthy and noble. 
And why is this? It is because the Church, 
with all her shortcomings, has been in the past 
a mighty power for good in the world, has set 
up in her best members the highest standard of 
heroic and godly living, and has established her 
name and reputation throughout the whole 
world. The glorious eleventh of Hebrews could 
be more than matched by names drawn from 
the annals of the Christian Church. In her is 
to be found a glorious fellowship of saints and 
martyrs, who in their faith and works and 
sufferings were not a whit behind those ancient 
heroes * of whom the world was not worthy.’ 

This is true of all the branches of the Church. 
All without exception have added their quota 
to the record and done something to increase 
its lustre. Each knows its own history best ; 
each has its own roll of honour on which are 
names pre-eminently reverenced and beloved. 
For ourselves we are bound to say that all the 
greatest names in our history are Christian 
names. The Church, bringing to our shores the 
Word of God, made our country. Our civiliza- 
tion is Christian from its very foundation, and 
although in the long process of the ages much 
dubious material has been mingled in the build- 
ing, yet the finest and most enduring elements 
are indubitably Christian. 

Christian people, therefore, like the Psalmist 
have every reason to be proud of the Church of 
their fathers. Instead of joining in criticisms 
of the Church as so many are apt to do, it would 
become them better to stand up in her defence. 
Even granting many of these criticisms to be 
true, they should say, still in all fairness there 
is much to be said on the other side. There are 
all the excellences of the Church, all her in- 
comparable services to our country and to the 
world, all the inspiration of her history and the 
faithfulness of her testimony. When we think 
on these things we do well to love the Church of 
our fathers and to be proud of her glorious past, 
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and humbly pray that our chapter of history 
may not be unworthy to follow the glowing 
pages that have gone before. 


Ill 
SERVICE 


So we come to the third reason which the 
Psalmist had for joy in the house of God, 
namely that he found in it a brotherhood and 
a field of service. It is for his brethren and 
companions’ sakes that he prays for the peace 
of Jerusalem, and he records his vow, * Because 
of the house of the Lord our God I will seek thy 
good.’ Have we grasped this thought, and do 
we habitually think of the Church in this way ? 
We come to Church, as we say, to get good. 
And that is true, but it is only half the truth. 
We come to Church also to do good, and it may 
confidently be said that those who serve the 
Church best are those who have most joy in its 
service. Had the Psalmist gone up to worship 
in Zion without any thought or prayer in his 
heart for his brethren and companions, and with 
no noble desire to seek the good of Zion, his joy 
in the house of God would have been greatly 
impoverished. 

The Church is a brotherhood where we meet 
for mutual support and encouragement. As 
the dying embers of a fire revive when gathered 
together, so we gather together to rekindle and 
“maintain the spiritual glow.’! There is some- 
thing to be attained through our communion 
which cannot be attained by each one separately. 
Just as in a mob bent on mischief evil passions 
become inordinately inflamed, so in the holy 
fellowship of the house of God by one common 
influence the heart of each is uplifted and 
heavenly desires are stirred. Moreover, we are 
drawn more closely together. In the world 
there is much to sunder men and break the tie 
of brotherhood, influences arising from differ- 
ence of rank and class, of occupations’ and 
interests. But in the house of God ‘the rich 
and the poor meet together,’ being taught that 
“the Lord is the Maker of them all.’ 
worshippers come with a conscious intention of 


this common ground of unity. Towards this 

building up and consummation of Christian 

brotherhood every single worshipper can make 
1 Romans xii. 11 (Moffatt). 


| of the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
The true | 


his contribution. The old can encourage the 
young by showing how seriously they regard the 
Church and how supremely they value its 
services. The young can encourage the old by 
bringing to the Church fresh streams of invigor- 
ating life. Most of all, perhaps, the minister, 
upon whom so much depends, sorely needs and 
can receive spiritual stimulus from the people. 
If the average Church member, kindly and well- 
intentioned as he usually is, could be made to 
realize how powerfully the preacher is encour- 
aged by his presence and how deeply depressed 
by his absence, there would be fewer empty 
ews. 

: More generally the Church is a cause to be 
upheld in the world, yea a cause worth living 
and dying for. Never was the Church more 
needed in the world than to-day, to be the 
pillar and ground of the truth and the herald of 
the Gospel. In a time of social and political 
upheaval, when the authority of truth is denied 
and the very foundations of morality are being 
assailed, there is one great centre of stability 
which must at all costs be maintained. Christ 
and His Church stand as a rock amid the chaos, 
and offer the only firm foundation upon which 
to build the structure of individual and social 
life. The affairs of the world will never be 
firmly settled, nor its well-being permanently 
secured except it rest upon that foundation. If 
the Church were to expire and the hope of the 
Gospel be lost, what could conceivably take its 
place ? 

Here, then, is a cause that should appeal to 
all that is noblest in us. In our time millions 
have felt the imspiration of patriotism and 
responded to the call of country. But too often 
that patriotism has been as narrow as it was 
intense, and as harmful as it was selfish. It has 
been more eager to build walls of separation than 
to confirm bonds of brotherhood. Humanity 
must be taught to rise above all that, and it is 
in the house of God that the lesson may best be 
learned. What we need, in the words of Dr 
Henry Van Dyke, is “ a revival of the patriotism 
We are proud to 
belong to a great commonwealth of nations, 


| which has, with some reason, been called * the 
surmounting their differences and attaining to | 
_ But after all the British Empire is but of 
| yesterday when compared to the Christian 
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decentest Empire the world has ever seen.’ 


Church, and the Church will stand when, it may 
be, the Empire has long passed away. St Paul 
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was the freeborn citizen of the world empire of 
Rome, but he had a vision of a heavenlier 
kingdom and a wider dominion than Rome ever 
knew, and to the fulfilment of that vision he 
gave his life. The Psalmist, also, must have 
seen that vision afar off, for the Church of his 
day cherished the prophetic hope that 


The beam that shines from Sion hill 
Shall lighten every land ; 

The King who reigns in Salem’s towers 
Shall all the world command. 


His is the banner under which we are enrolled, 
and His the cause we are called and privileged 
to serve. 


IV 
PROSPERITY 


Finally, the Psalmist rejoiced in the assurance 
of Divine blessing to be found in the house of 
God. ‘They shall prosper that love thee.’ 
‘Prosperity,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘ is the blessing 
of the Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing 
of the New; which carrieth the greater benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour.’ 1 
But this is only partially true. No doubt in the 
Old Testament expectations were cherished of 
material prosperity as the reward of godliness, 
expectations, however, which were soon found 
to be falsified by human experience ; and in the 
New Testament we are taught to think more 
spiritually of the Divine blessing. Nevertheless 
we may still say of the Church of the New 
Testament, ‘They shall prosper that love thee.’ 
St Paul confirms the Psalmist when he declares 
that ‘ Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life which now is and of 
that which is to come.’ And Christian experi- 
ence fully supports this verdict. The love and 
service of God’s house bring a man into contact 
with the highest ideals, and introduce into his 
daily life an order and discipline which are most 
favourable to the culture of all those moral 
qualities which make for true prosperity, while 
at the same time they set his feet in the highway 
to eternal well-being. 

From all this we see how great a thing it is to 
belong to the Church and house of God. Did 
we but realize it as the Psalmist did, how gladly 
would we join in its worship and fellowship and 

1 Hssays, V. 
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service. ‘ Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house, they will be always praising thee. 
Blessed is the man in whose heart are the high- 
ways to Zion. . . . They go from strength to 
strength, every one of them in Zion appeareth 
before God.’ Yes, ‘the redeemed of the Lord 
shall return and come with singing unto Zion, 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads. 
They shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow 
and mourning shall flee away.’ So shall they 
* dwell in the house of the Lord forever.’ 
J. H. Morrison 


Escape 


Ps. exxiv. 7.—‘ Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowlers; the snare is broken, and we are 
escaped.’ 


1. Tae story of some hairbreadth escape is 
always read with breathless interest. The 
three most popular books in the language are 
the Bible, the Palgrum’s Progress, and Robinson 
Crusoe, and one reason of their popularity is 
that they are literally filled from cover to cover 
with astonishing records of hairbreadth escapes. — 
Take, for instance, the Bible. Here are Lot’s 
escape from Sodom, Isaac’s escape from the 
altar, Joseph’s escape from the pit, Israel’s 
escape from Egypt, Moses’ escape from Pharaoh, 
David’s escape from Saul, Jonah’s escape from 
the deep, the Hebrew children’s escape from the 
burning fiery furnace, Daniel’s escape from the 
lions, Peter’s escape from prison, Paul’s escape 
from shipwreck, and many more. Did ever 
book contain so many astounding adventures ? 
Then Bunyan’s immortal classic is all about 
Christian’s escape from the City of Destruction, 
from the Slough of Despond, from Apollyon, 
from Vanity Fair, from Giant Despair, from the 
Valley of the Shadow, and his escape from the 
waters of the river. And as for Robinson 
Crusoe, there is a hairbreadth escape on almost 
every page. 

The same thing holds good if we turn from 
Biblical biographies to those of later times. 
The most impressive passages are the hair- 
breadth escapes. John Wesley never forgot his 
deliverance, as a child, from the burning par- 
sonage. ‘The memory of it,’ his biographers 
tell us, ‘is still preserved in one of his earliest 
prints. Under his portrait there is a house in 
flames, with this inscription: “Is not this a 
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brand plucked out of the burning?” He re- 
membered this remarkable event ever after with 
the most lively gratitude, and more than once 
has introduced it in his writings.’ Hverybody 
remembers Dr Thomas Guthrie’s miraculous 
escape on the cliffs of Arbroath, John Knox’s 
extraordinary deliverance in rising from his 
study chair a second or two before it was 
shattered by a bullet, John Howard’s wonderful 
escape from the hand of the assassin, and: George 
Washington’s similar adventure at White Plains. 
And as to David Livingstone, Mr Silvester Horne 
tells us that, besides his historic escape from the 
lion, he sometimes met with as many as three 
positively hairbreadth escapes in a single day. 


2. Life has wonderful escapes quite apart 
from pistols and precipices, from floods and 
flames. Every holiday is an escape. ‘There 
is one person from whom you must contrive 
to escape,’ said Sir Deryck Brand to Lady 
Inglesby, his patient, in Mrs Barclay’s Mistress 
of Shenstone. 

“One person ?’ queried Lady Inglesby. 

‘A charming person,’ smiled the doctor, 
‘where the rest of mankind are concerned, but 
very bad for you just now! ’ 

‘But whom?’ questioned Lady Inglesby 
again; ‘whom can you mean?’ 

“I mean Lady Inglesby !’ replied the doctor 
gravely. 

And from the seaside inn at which she stayed 
incognito, Lady Inglesby wrote : 

‘It was a stroke of genius, this setting me 
free from myself; the sense of emancipation is 
indescribable ! ’ 

Every labour-saving device is an escape from 
some drudgery. Sleep is an escape, a breaking 
loose from the cares that relentlessly pursue. 
‘IT wonder,’ writes Edward Thring, ‘during how 
many years of my life bed has been the one 
haven and longed-for forgetfulness of care. I 
do not mean that I have not had much, very 
much, that I am grateful for, of mere human 
pleasantness, but that, on the whole, the cares 
of the day have outweighed the joys and made 
one glad of bed as an escape. Truly, bed is a 
wonderful haven, and I do thank God for hav- 
ing given me through so many years sleep.’ ! 
Every indulgence in really refreshing recreation 
is an escape. And think what an excellent 
means of escape a really good book represents. 
1G. R. Parkin, Life and Letters of Edward Thring, ii. 29. 
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‘Ts your world a small one ? ’ asks Myrtle Reed. 
‘Ts it small and made unendurable to you by a 
thousand petty cares? Are the heart ahd soul 
of you cast down by bitter disappointment ? 
Would you leave it all, if only for an hour, and 
come back with a new point of view? Then 
open the covers of a book!’ And surely the 
Christian Church, with her atmosphere of 
charity and purity and peace, is a most gracious 
and grateful escape. Even death itself, by the 
time that it comes, is to most people a gentle 
and welcome deliverance. 


3. But the finest thing ever said or sung 
about an escape is this glad note of one of 
Israel’s sweetest singers. ‘ We are escaped !’ 
he sings as he looked back upon the Captivity. 
‘The snare is broken and we are escaped.’ 

4 ‘ We are escaped!’ cried Theodore Beza, 
his hair white with the snows of eighty winters, 
as he went up to the ancient church at Geneva 
after the long agony of persecution and oppres- 
sion was past. ‘The snare is broken, and we 
are escaped!’ And every year, on the anni- 
versary of that historic proclamation of three 
centuries ago, the great Psalm is chanted by 
the people gathered in the same building.? 

The comparison of the soul to a bird is 
beautiful. It hints at tremors and feebleness, 
at alternations of feeling like the flutter of some 
weak-winged songster, at the utter helplessness 
of the panting creature in the toils. One hand 
only could break the snare, and then the bruised 
wings were swiftly spread for flight once more, 
and up into the blue went the ransomed joy, 
with a song instead of harsh notes of alarm. 
‘ We—we are escaped.’ 2 

Dr Figgis tells us of a man who is not a 
Christian, but who regarded the whole meaning 
of religious experience as summed up in these 
words of the Psalmist. And most certainly 
they do suggest the great redemptive facts of 
escape and freedom. The soul becomes en- 
meshed in the net of circumstances, the fettering 
tyranny of sin and guilt and worldliness, and it 
cannot get away. The more it struggles, the 
more it is entangled, like a bird which is caught 
in the net. The only hope of deliverance is by 


_ Some strong and gentle interposition which will 


lift us out of the net and give to us the joy of 
winged freedom. 


1 F. W. Boreham, Mountains in the Mist, 226, 234. 
2 A. Maclaren, The Book of Psalms, 312. 
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It is this entanglement which constitutes life’s 
bondage. Our souls are so often caught in the 
net. It may be the strong net of the passions. 
It may be the finely woven net of small worries, 
which can imprison us as perfectly as one which 
is made of the cables of imperious vice. Or it 
may be that our business interests become our 
snare, and we get into toils from which we 
cannot escape. Our feet are fast, and we cannot 
use our wings. We are in bondage to the world, 
though God purposed that we should ‘ mount 
up with wings as eagles.’ And the trouble is, 
we think that by struggling with our bondage 
we shall gain our freedom. Yes, we say, ‘I 
really won’t let things get such a hold on me.’ 
Or, ‘I am going to hold things more at arm’s 
length.’ But we just go stumbling on, and the 
net is winding itself ever more desperately about 
our souls. 

Let us listen to one who escaped, ‘ Mine eyes 
are unto the Lord, for he shall pluck my feet out 
of the net.’ That is how we find our deliverance. 
It is not ours to do the plucking up, it is ours to 
do the looking up. The soul that turns to the 
Lord finds a sure escape. This looking unto 
the Lord may be the dumb gaze of imperious 
need. Or it may be just the exclamatory cry, 
“Lord, help me!’ But whether dumb or 
speaking the look means appeal, and confidence, 
and surrender. And as soon as such eyes are 
turned toward the Lord the spiritual deliverance 
begins. When God has our wills He can release 
our souls. The net is broken and we escape. 


The Mountains about Jerusalem 


Ps. cxxv. 2.—‘ As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his people from hence- 
forth even for ever.’ 


1. We envy the man who could say ‘as the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people from henceforth 
even for ever.’ Better still, we rejoice if we 
can feel the same. For to feel that our personal 
life is something as sure and untroubled as the 
mountains—that is what the Bible calls ‘ the 
peace of God.’ To be as sure of God’s support 
as we are sure that a mountain is there, that is 
‘the victory which overcometh the world.’ It 
is natural for us to suppose that one who could 
say this to himself is someone whom life has 
dealt with gently, and who has not been troubled 


like other men. It may be natural for us to 
think this, and yet it is foolish. For the great 
things that have been said about God have not 
been said by those who were sitting under their 
vine tree and their fig tree, none daring to make 
them afraid. The hard things against life, the 
wild arraignments of the government of this 
world, have proceeded never from the hard- 
pressed or from the poor, but always from those 
who were largely at ease in this world. This 
Psalm, for example, which breathes such quiet- 
ness and confidence, was written in all proba- 
bility by an exile, by one who was enduring at 
the hands of a proud oppressor what but for 
his faith would have made him abject! At 
the moment when he is declaring that ‘ as the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people,’ Jerusalem is 
for the most part in ruins, and he and his 
people are slaves in the hands of a cruel enemy. 

Much that we know and believe about God has 
come to us as the gift and message of afflicted 
souls. We hear, and indeed we often see in the 
writing of our time, that the faith of some 
people seems to be threatened and made insecure 
because personal sorrows have come to them. 
But surely, though that might be true of those 
who hold a pagan creed, it is the very thing that 
ought not to be true of us whose faith rests upon 
the experience of one who died on the Cross on 
Calvary! No: whatever it was that gave a 
man such quietness and balance and the power 
to speak in this way, it was not worldly good 
fortune—it was not the absence of pain. What 
it was is a mystery, as life is a mystery, as love 
is a mystery, as everything is finally mysterious 
which is a force for life—it was God. 


2. It has been given to the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries to say those things con- 
cerning life which we may fairly describe as the 
brave things, the fearless things, the believing 
things. Israel, Greece, Switzerland—may we 
say our own land ?—may lack from their his- 
torical testimony to the soul and to the unseen 
certain qualities from the absence of which man 
in the long run would have suffered. It may be 
that their contribution might, without certain 
qualifying contributions from elsewhere, have 
erred in mere vigour and strength, lacking, it 
might be, in tenderness or appreciation of other 
souls less sure. But in the long run man could 
least have been spared that very vigour and 
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enterprise and hardihood which seem under God 
to have been the message of the men of the 
mountains. It is not without significance that 
Jerusalem, where stood the temple of the old 
dispensation and the Cross of the new dispensa- 
tion, should be girt about with mountains. We 
can understand how it was given to people so 
situated to say what they have said about life, 
and about the soul, and about God. 

To those who are born amongst hills life first 
dawns not as an infinite thing, but as a small 
and manageable portion; and the mind of a 
man born there begins with a kind of feeling 
that somehow or other it is able to deal with its 
surroundings. This gives to such minds an 
immense advantage, face to face with the later 
challenge of a wider knowledge, compared with 
those who from their very birth have looked 
out upon an infinite world which seemed too 
much for them. For, face to face with the 
infinite, man has been apt to take one or other 
of two directions. He has yielded, on the one 
hand, to a certain frivolity, as though he had 
said to himself, ‘ What can be expected of a 
creature so insignificant as I feel myself to be 
face to face with this endless range of life ? ’ 
Or, on the other hand, the soul of man has sunk 
into sheer sadness, for ‘ life,’ it has been said— 
and it remains true wherever life is conceived as 
having no guiding principle— life is a comedy 
to those who think, and a tragedy to those who 
feel.’ It was a Frenchman, Stendhal, who said 
that the whole history of France might have 
been different had there been mountains on the 
horizons of Paris. 


3. When we speak of ‘ Jerusalem’ now, it is 
not the geographical term that we think of. 
The word describes the faith of the soul. By 
*‘ Jerusalem’ we mean the citadel of God, the 
home of faith and of desire; and that, we say, 
is still girt about by mountains. The faith 
whose source was Jerusalem is something rooted 
in the nature of things; so that, deny it, and 
you deal the human soul the same disservice as 
you deal a house from which you sap and remove 
the foundations. There must be something in 
every life which is beyond discussion or debate. 
A man’s faith is that within him which is beyond 
discussion or debate. And this is our faith, 
that for us, whatever it may be for others, the 
entire interpretation and understanding of life, 
which issued first and last from Jerusalem, is 
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the thing which, could it imaginably be removed, 
would disintegrate life and scatter the soul of 
man to the four winds. 

§ Recently Sir Arthur Keith engaged in news- 
paper debate with Sir Oliver Lodge, having 
declared that there is no immortality. Possibly 
many an average man walked home with a 
heavier step because one of the scientists whom 
he had learned to follow implicitly in other fields 
had now taken away the future life. The‘ hills’ 
are gone. It was a fitting and a swift rejoinder 
which came editorially from the New York 
Tribune, stating that these men had a right to 
their opinions, but that in no sense did Sir 
Arthur Keith represent the opinions of science, 
that ‘ the business of science is experiment and 
deductions reasonably to be made from experi- 
ment, and that immortality is not, as yet, an 
experimental subject.’ Two admirable human 
beings, continued the editorial, have chanced 
to disagree about immortality precisely as two 
men on a street corner might, and the matter 
is of no more consequence. 

Sometimes, as the Bible is very ready to 
acknowledge, those mountains that are found 
about Jerusalem are hidden from the very 
dwellers of the city. There are days when those 
mountains are shrouded in mist, and great banks 
of clouds obliterate them and offer nothing but 
sadness to our souls. But what should we think 
of any one who, on such a day, were to say to 
himself, or were to say to another dweller in 
Jerusalem, ‘The mountains have gone’? In 
such days of gloom, when the great securities 
for one moment seem less obvious, will a dweller 
in Jerusalem not rather say to himself, or to 
any sad soul whom he encounters in the streets, 
‘The clouds will pass’? For surely one who 
has ever seen the mountains that are round 
about Jerusalem knows that they are there. 
And so, when days come in which the mountains 
are not visible, he will say, ‘ This is my infirmity, 
but I will remember the days and the years of 
the right hand of the Most High.’ 


4. The New Testament is not so concerned to 
prove to us that the whole power of God is with 
us; that is assumed. With a deeper, finer 
knowledge of the human soul, it labours to 
convince us that not only is an infinite power 
about us, but that an infinite tenderness is about 
us. And so it speaks not of the mountains that 

1 KE. M. M‘Kee, in Record of Christian Work, 1928, p. 533. 
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are round about Jerusalen, but of one or two 
little hills. There is a Psalm which makes this 
fine contrast. It sings: ‘ The mountains shall 
give peace to the people, and the little hills.’ 
The New Testament speaks of two hills that 
are round about Jerusalem, and are almost 
within Jerusalem. But, as is the case with all 
little hills and lower slopes, these are connected 
with those vaster masses of mountain which 
with their peaks pierce heaven. The New Testa- 
ment speaks of Mount Olivet and the Hill of 
Calvary ; and it asks us to think that this life 
of ours is not only surrounded by mighty forces, 
powers to secure us for eternity, but that those 
very mountains, symbols of infinite strength, 
come near to us in little hills; that the little 
hills are like the hands of the mountains; and 
that there are two of them, two hands that 
reach us from the vast unseen, and those hands 
are the Hill of Olives and the Hill of Calvary! 


The very God! think, Abib; dost thou 

think ? 

So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 

Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 

Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 

But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 

And thou must love me who have died for 
thee!’ 1 


A Threefold Thanksgiving 


Ps. cxxvi. 1-6.—‘ When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Zion, We were like unto them that dream. 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing: then said they among the nations, The 
Lord hath done great things for them. ‘The Lord hath 
done great things for us; whereof we are glad. Turn 
again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams in the South. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Though he goeth 
on his way weeping, bearing forth the seed ; he shall come 
again with joy, bringing his sheaves with him’ (R.V.). 
Tuis beautiful song of deliverance falls into 
three clearly marked stages: first is a half- 
bewildered gratitude and joy, then comes prayer, 
and then a final stage of firm resolve. These all 
have their place in any complete thanksgiving, 
and we shall take them one by one. 


1. Gratitude. —Israel had been humbled and 
its people carried into captivity. Babylon was 
1 Browning. 
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a great empire not likely to surrender what it 
had once made its own, and this insignificant 
race seemed to be hopelessly lost. Outsiders 
took it as clear that that chapter was closed, 
and, except for a few dreamers and enthusiasts, 
the Hebrews themselves thought the same. 
There was no hint of a change of policy in their 
oppressors ; they had no strength of their own 
to vindicate freedom, and they certainly had no 
reason to look for miracles on their behalf. But 
suddenly the scene was changed. A dynasty 
was overthrown, and permission was given to 
all who cared to return to their land and build 
their city. ‘We were like them that dream,’ 
says the poet; it seemed too good to be true, 
and they hung stupid and bewildered and dumb, 
until the whisperings of their neighbours opened 
a way for their jubilation. ‘Then said they 
among the nations, The Lord hath done great 
things for them’: there may be something in 
that religion after all. Yes, He ‘ has done great 
things for us,’ greater than you from the outside 
can ever guess. You talk as spectators, for to 
you our emancipation is matter of report; but 
to us who were in bondage the wonder of deliver- 
ance is revealed. 

§/ ‘It is pity,’ says Bishop Andrewes, ‘ that 
the Jews themselves did not speak the word 
first; but now finding the heathen so saying, 
and finding it all true that they said, they felt 
bound to say at least as much.’ 

The keen sense of personal gratitude becomes 
so quickly customary and flat that we might 
welcome any witness from outside which would 
turn us back to praise. It is a great matter to 
be redeemed. When preachers talk about the 
goodness of redemption, it is easy to consent to 
what we hear as true; but are we astonished 
by it? Peter says that even the angels, highest 
of God’s creatures, ‘ desire to look into these 
things,’ and our hearts might well be subdued 
by the thought that the Lord of all fullness for 
our sakes ‘ emptied himself’ and became poor. 
One reason for our coolness may be that so 
many of us were never consciously enslaved, and 
thus have not known the surprise of emancipa- 
tion. We have not cried like Augustine, * Thou 
art a physician and I am sore sick ; Thou hast 
a heart for the wretched and I, O Lord, am a 
wretched man.’ It is an unforgettable experi- 
ence for any one to discover that he cannot help 
himself, that, like a rower in the sweep of the 
rapids, he can scarcely even delay the end. To 
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some men it has seemed that the fight was over 
before they came to it, and that they entered 
upon life with a gathered weight of tradition 
and example and expectation—something with- 
out and much also within, bearing them away 
from what is best. ‘No one in himself has 
strength to get free,’ says Seneca; ‘he needs 
Another to reach out a hand and draw him 
clear.’ The work of Jesus Christ has been to 
bring men out of servitude into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. He comes to 
banish fear, of which there is far too much in 
the world, and there will be fear so long as God 
is known remotely and at second hand; but 
through Jesus men come to know the Father, 
and thus they pass at once from ignorance and 
distrust. It is not surprising that men to whom 
His intervention is revealed should be as those 
who dream. ‘The very report appears too good 
to be true; and certainly, if it is true, it is too 
good to be held in hearts possessed by sullen and 
anxious thoughts. ‘ The Gospel is nothing else 
than laughter and joy,’ said Luther: ‘it is good 
tidings of great joy,’ as we read in Luke’s Gospel. 

One evidence of the Church’s weakness is that 
testimonies are so seldom wrung from those 
without, and yet they are not wholly wanting. 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, that restless, fiery creature, 
said of Thomas Erskine, ‘ He always soothes me, 
he looks as if he had found peace’; and her 
husband, striking in, gave his witness— Why, 
yes—it has been well with Erskine since he 
became a Christian.’ ‘Then said they among 
the nations, The Lord hath done great things 
for them.’ Too rarely that has been said; and 
yet whenever such witness is borne, it should 
help to hearten our praise. 


2. Prayer.—The heart of man is insatiable in 
its appetite, and thus the half-bewildered grati- 
tude gives place at once to prayer. What a 
moment ago appeared to pass belief is now taken 
as a reason for asking for something greater yet. 
That we were redeemed was marvellous, but 
now, Lord, do not leave Thy work half done. 
Consider how few we are: look to the stretches 
of the ruined land, and, remembering the 
multitude who are still in exile, brig back our 
captives. 

These people had remained in Babylon, 
because they did not care to face the perils of 
the march and the toils ot building up a nation 
from the ground. In their exile they were 
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ingloriously at ease, and their braver kinsmen 
must often have been tempted to regard them 
with disdain. But scorn does not flourish in a 
grateful heart. We need them, Lord; the 
waste land mocks at our poor efforts, but flood 
the land with men and at once a difference will 
appear ; for as grass springs up beside the water- 
courses in the rains, so abundance of prosperity 
will be seen when these, our friends, are with us. 
That is not said in disparagement of what they 
had received, it is an evidence that the immensity 
of the first gift had set a standard for all their 
expectations. With God no works need .to 
remain undone, no row of stately pillars hinting 
at a temple which might have been reared if 
means had lasted out. His beginnings are a 
sure promise of the end; and we are not rightly 
grateful for what has been done if we are not 
emboldened by it to look for what is yet to do. 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to his father, ‘ Pll 
think more of your prayers when I see more of 
your praises,’ for the old man, constitutionally 
low set, was perpetually asking for light, com- 
fort, forgiveness, and never rejoicing that he had 
received them. But the saying might be turned 
the other way against a different temper— Pll 
think more of your praises when I see more of 
your prayers.’ A hymn of praise is ill finished 
if it has not awakened our sense of the liberality 
of God so as to impel us to greater petitions. It 
is a mutilated act of thanksgiving which does 
not awaken energetic pity for those who cannot 
share init. If we ourselves have known Christ’s 
mercy, like Paul we should be dreaming and 
hoping that to Him every knee shall bow, and 
that in Him all things in the world shall finally 
be drawn together. 

We also have our captives who have not made 
a bid for freedom. By evil example, or by 
selfishness and worldly thoughts, or by mere 
ignorance, they have been kept from the blessing 
and the service which are ours. They lie about 
us on every hand, men and women in whom we 
recognize a wealth of kindliness and valour and 
capacity ; but they do not know God. Lord, if 
these might be with us, how rich the land, how 
wide Thy kingdom would be! That is a right 
prayer and longing, for it rises out of a sense of 
the wonder of Christ’s redemption. 


3. Dedication.—But if God is such as we have 
found Him, we owe Him not thanks only but 
our service and ourselves. 
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The poet says in eflect (vv.¥5, 6), ‘It may 
not be God’s will to give us all that I have asked. 
Our brothers may hold to their life in exile, so 
we shall have to fight our battle through alone.’ 
Isaiah, in a similar mood, called one of his boys 
Shear Jashub (a remnant shall return), and thus 
declared the narrowness of his immediate 
expectation: ‘a remnant’—no huge success 
but stint and drudgery on to the end. It is 
with this sober outlook confronting him that 
the Psalmist declares, ‘ So be it, Lord; we shall 
not forget, at least, that thou art with us, and 
days of toil and pinching shall not remove from 
out our heart the wondering sense of thy great 
goodness.’ As he was a poet he talked instinc- 
tively in pictures, imaging an unprosperous 
farmer committing the last of his poor store to 
the ground, so that if the harvest failed he would 
be a broken man. ‘He goes forth weeping, 
bearing the seed.’ With more of local colour, 
it may be taken as a picture of a peasant on the 
border who, year after year, has seen his crop 
swept away by raiding Arabs, and who wonders 
if he need try again. It is an image of disquiet ; 
and yet, whatever his fears, the farmer does go 
forth, and so must we. A believing man must 
be prepared to work without immediate evidence 
of success, if so His Lord appoints it. If our 
brave petition is granted, and those whose good 
we have sought are brought in, how blessed that 
will be! But if it is not granted, we must not 
suffer the shadow of our unprosperous days to 
fall across the joy we have in His redemption. 
Whether alone or in company, whether with 
success or wanting it, we must fall to our work. 
19‘My first impressions, wrote a great 
missionary to the cannibal islands of the 
southern seas, ‘my first impressions drove me, 
I must confess, to the verge of utter dismay. 
On beholding these natives in their paint and 
nakedness and misery, my heart was as full of 
horror as pity.’ But about thirty years after, 
the tears had changed to laughter. ‘I have 
been to the islands again,’ he wrote, ‘ since my 
return from Britain, The whole inhabitants 
of Aniwa were there to welcome me, and my 
procession to the old mission house was more 
like the triumphal march of a conqueror than 
that of a humble missionary. Every service 
of the Church was fully sustained by native 
teachers.’ + 

As to the final outcome the poet has not any 

1 J. EK. M‘Fadyen. 


doubt. When the harvest would come and 
God’s kingdom be established—that was in 
God’s hands; but he had no doubt that it 
would come. ‘ He shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing,’ and the gallant word should 
encourage us to cease from doubting. It is not 
promised that the men who endure shall them- 
selves and here see the fruit of their toil; and, 
in fact, the sowers are constantly of one genera- 
tion and the reapers of another. A man’s work, 
if it has quality, should long outlive him, and 
there is no room for selfishness in the service of 
God. We must put ourselves and our labours 
into the hands of the Lord of the harvest, and 
any experience we have had of God’s goodness 
should make this easy. For some of us it may 
be appointed that their work shall always be 
done with little token of result: they sow in 
tears. But none the less they must cling to the 
assurance that the reaping will not fail. God 
has given His Son for us, all blessings gathered 
up in one unspeakable gift; and surely it is 
not too great a thing that we should dedicate 
in turn thought, patience, courage all to Him. 


Went ye not forth with prayer ? 
Then ye went not forth in vain ; 

‘ The Sower, the Son of Man,’ was there, 
And His was that precious grain. 


Ye may not see the bud, 
The first sweet signs of Spring, 

The first slow drops of the quickening shower 
On the dry hard ground that ring. 


But the harvest-home ye’ll keep, 
The summer of life ye’ll share ; 

When they that sow and they that reap 
Rejoice together there. 


The Interest of Tears 


Ps. exxvi. 5, 6.—‘ They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 
his sheaves with him.’ 

Here we have the weeping sower and the joyful 
harvester, and the Psalmist unites them in the 
reach of the same vision. Sad and heavy days 
are seen in relationship with glad and exuberant 
days. And the happier conditions are not 
merely a change from the gloomy conditions ; 
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they are a sequence, a consequence, a vital 
issue, they are related as cause and effect, as 
seed-time and harvest. A Divine ‘ doubtless ’ 
is hidden in the process, and promises an in- 
evitable progress and transformation. 


1. ‘They that sow in tears... . He that 
goeth forth and weepeth ’—these are not the 
few who have been haunted by apparent failure, 
or beset with outwardly paintul conditions of 
service. They are not those who have’ walked 
in the shadow of a lost leader, or toiled in the 
grey loneliness of a lost comrade or of a brother 
proved untrue. For apparent failure, outward 
difficulty, and loneliness, often as we may have 
to face them, are, after all, only the accidents of 
Godward toil. And though the bearer of seed 
for God’s harvest should go forth to find no 
experience of these things, still, if he is to do 
any real work in the fields of the Lord, he must 
go forth weeping. He must sow in tears. The 
tears that are the pledge of harvest are not 
called to the eyes by ridicule or opposition. 
They are not the tears of disappointment, vexa- 
tion, or impotence. They are tears that dim 
the eyes of them that see visions, and gather 
in the heart of them that dream dreams. Tosee 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ and 
the blindness of the world’s heart to that glory ; 
to see unveiled the beauty that should be, and, 
unveiled too, the shame that is; to have a 
spiritual nature that thrills at the touch of the 
perfect love and life, and responds to every note 
of pain borne in upon it from the murmurous 
trouble of the world—this is to have imward 
fitness for the high work of the Kingdom. 


Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should 
be kings,— 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things ;— 


Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet-call,— 

Oh to save these! to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all! 4 


2. ‘ He that goeth forth and weepeth.’ It is 
his tears that cause him to go forth. It is his 
sorrow that will not let him rest. There is a 
kind of weeping that is only an idle evasion, 

1 FB. W. H. Myers, Saint Paul. 
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when we are tempted to allow our tears to 
satisfy our conscience. True pity is a mighty 
motive. When the real abiding pathos of life 
has gripped a man’s heart, we find him afield 
doing the work of the Lord. 

4] When I was a little boy I saw in a picture- 
book a picture of a little Hindu boy, holding a 
leopard’s cub in his arms and looking at the 
beholder with a look of inexpressible wistfulness. 
At the bottom of the picture were the words, 
‘Thirsting for knowledge.’ Now I have seen 
millions of pictures in my life, and millions have 
faded out, but this picture of the little Hindu 
boy has haunted my years and has been in all 
my decisions. I see him in all my meetings, 
and by the look of his upturned face I can see 
that he is still thirsting for knowledge. At 
times he is impossible, and yet he is always 
infinitely appealing. I cannot get away from 
him. I have just paused in my writing to send 
a cable to China saying I cannot come. I can- 
not leave the Hindu boy. He will probably 
haunt all my years. And when I get to the 
next world I hope to see him again, this time 
with a glow on his face that tells me that he is 
satisfied with the knowledge of Jesus.+ 

If there had not been the sowmg in Geth- 
semane, and on Calvary, the after-joy could 
never have been a hope in Christ’s heart. Into 
the kingdom of His joy He, too, passes through 
tribulation. He went forth weeping—a man of 
sorrows—smitten, afflicted: He went forth 
carrying His precious burden—the seed of the 
world’s life, His life and death and resurrection, 
His truth and love and holiness. He went forth 
offering Himself—the seed out of which redemp- 
tion was to spring for men. And for this seed, 
as for the seed of the commonest herb that 
grows, He recognized and honoured the law, 
‘ Except a corn of wheat die, it abideth alone.’ 
He went forth on His sublime enterprise—the 
work of redemption—sowing the world’s heart 
with the blood of His own. 

No man ever wept like this and went not 
forth, but some go forth who have not wept. 
And they go forth to certain failure. They 
mishandle life, and with good intent do harm. 
But that is not the worst thing to be said about 
these toilers without tears. It is not that they 
touch life so unskilfully, but they touch so little 
of it. It is only through his tears that a man 
sees what his work is and where it lies. We 

1 KE. Stanley Jones, The Christ of the Mount, 203. 
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have yet much to learn about the real needs of 
the world. So many try very earnestly to deal 
with situations they have never yet really seen. 
Hor the uplifting of men and for the great social 
task of this our day we need ideas, and enthusi- 
asm, and all sorts of resource ; but most of all, 
and first of all, we need vision. And the man 
who goes farthest, and sees most, and does most, 
is ‘ he that goeth forth and weepeth.’ 

4, We cannot read John Woolman’s Journal 
without seeing how—to use his own quaint and 
beautiful phraseology—he was ‘ baptized into 
a feeling sense of all conditions.’ His sym- 
pathies knew neither barrier nor boundary. 
His devotion braced itself to the expenditure of 
any energy and the endurance of any sacrifice. 
“In Pharais, Fiona Macleod tells us—and 
Pharais is Celtic for Paradise—‘ there are no 
tears shed, though in the remotest part of it 
there is a grey pool, the weeping of all the world, 
fed everlastingly by the myriad eyes that every 
moment are somewhere wet with sorrow, or 
agony, or vain regret, or even desire. And 
those who go there stoop, and touch their eye- 
lids with that grey water, and it is as balm to 
them, and they go healed of their too great 
joy ; and their songs thereafter are the sweetest 
that are sung in the ways of Pharais.’ This 
was the paradise in which John Woolman 
sojourned through all his fifty years of life. He 
was always stooping and touching his eyelids 
with the grey water. His pity overleaped the 
fences and trammels which hem ours in.t 


3. “ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’ 
The sweep of golden grain is not some arbitrary 
compensation for the life of the seed cast so 
lavishly into the ground, and biding the test 
of darkness and cold. It is the very seed itself 
fulfilled of all its being. Even so it is with the 
sorrows of these hearts of ours and the joy into 
which God brings us. He does not fling us a 
few glad hours to atone for the hours wherein 
we have suffered adversity. There is a deep 
sense in which the joys of life are its ripened 
SOrrows. 

The sorrow and the joy of service dwell side 
by side in a man’s life. Indeed, they often 
seem to him to be but one thing. It would be 
a mistake to refer the whole meaning of the 
words about a man’s coming ‘ again with rejoic- 


1 Alexander Smellie, in Introduction to The Journal of 
John Woolman, xxiii. 


ing, bringing his sheaves with him’ to some far 
day when the reapers of God shall gather the 
last great harvest ot the world. Through his 
tears the sower sees the harvest. Through all 
his life there rings many a sweet prophetic echo 
of the harvest-home. 


Constructive and Defensive Religion 


Ps. exxviil. 1—‘ Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that built it: except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain.’ 


THERE are two challenging affirmations here. 
The first relates to individual achievement, the 
second to social security, and for both is affirmed 
the necessity of vital religion. 


1. ‘House’ here is not temple or church, or 
any specialized building, sacred or otherwise. 
It is any house whatever. It is the construc- 
tive purpose into which a person is putting his 
time and effort. It may be many and different 
activities, but it takes them all in as the symbol 
of what a man is making of his life, the scheme 
of things through which he is expressing him- 
self, and within which he proposes to live his 
life. When Tennyson thought of his art and 
his calling as a poet, he saw it as a stately and 
beautiful house, and he wrote The Palace of 
Art. He wrote for his own warning of what 
assuredly happens to a mind which, in the 
intense enjoyment of its own powers, has lost 
sight of its relation to man and God. But he 
wrote it also as the embodiment of his belief 
that 


Beauty, good, and knowledge are three sisters ' 
That never can be sundered without tears. 


So, whatever our place or calling, whatever our 
gifts or our lack of them, every one of us may 
view what he is doing with life as something 
being builded. 

The challenging assertion is that, in this con- 
structive shaping of life, religion is not an 
irrelevance or an extra, but a vital element. 
It is not that a religious man, because he is 
religious, will infallibly carry out all his plans 
and reach all the issues he seeks and works for. 
A man may have no religion at all, and he may 
make a pile of money or reach some other kind 
of material success. He may, as we say, “make 
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good.’ It is a phrase often foolishly used. This 
particular achievement is not only possible with- 
out any religion worth speaking of, but, granted 
some ability, some courage and determination, 
and a little luck, itis probable. The affirmation 
of the text goes deeper. It means achieving 
something which expresses and satisfies the 
deepest things in man’s self; and such an 
achievement with life as a man can have some 
abiding content with will have more in it than 
the man of himself can put into it. It will have 
to have something of God in it, and be in har- 
mony with the ultimate Reality. 

The thought of God implied in an affirmation 
like this is that there is an eternal Mind and 
Purpose at work in the universe, and the 
Christian gospel declares that the character of 
this Mind and Purpose is to be known through 
the love and obedience of Jesus Christ. To 
believe in God is to believe in a holy energy and 
purpose at work whose quality and character 
are not only like, but are, the very spirit and 
character of Jesus Christ. The power of achieve- 
ment in life lies in the harmony of our powers 
and energies with the holy Will and Purpose 
running through all the universe. Is there 
anything irrational in this? We all agree that 
a man builds rightly who builds with due regard 
to the laws and forces and conditions of this 
present world. We would not trust ourselves 
to a house which had been built casually and 
haphazard. We demand of a wall that it shall 
have been built with respect to the centre of 
gravity of this earth, and to the position of the 
pole star. Our works, that is to say, must be 
in harmony with the nature of things. ‘ The 
nature of things’ is, in religious speech, the will 
of God, and as with a wall or a building, so 
with a character and a career, we have to reckon 
with that final reality. Religion is not holding 
some particular theological opinions or views, 
or accepting some ecclesiastical interpretations 
of them. It is setting life to purposes in har- 
mony with the will of God. 

But we take this affirmation with a wider 
sweep. ‘This building of the house of life began 
before our minds or hands touched it. That is 
to say, God has had to do with it from its far 
beginnings. Dr J. Y. Simpson, the Edinburgh 


Professor of Natural Science, has written on | 


Man and the Attainment of Immortality. He 
sets out to survey the history of man, and his 
purpose is to inquire if the religious interpreta- 
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tion of human life can be maintained as con- 
sistent with the actual history of man as the 
modern biologist has unravelled the story. His 
conclusion is that man misses the whole meaning 
of his own nature and history, and the whole 
meaning of life itself, if he has not entered into 
actual vital relationship with God through Jesus 
Christ. The last words of his treatise are quoted 
from St John: ‘ The world is passing away with 
its desires, while he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever,’ and the conclusions of his 
inquiry are a sustained scientific enforcement 
of the affirmation of the Psalm: ‘ Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it.’ 

The investigation into the history of man 
begins far beyond the dawn of human intelli- 
gence. It follows man through the myriad 
years of preparation ere man rose to his dis- 
tinction, and before man rose high enough to 
be able to fall. Poets are pathfinders for the 
more pedestrian thinkers, and here is how Walt 
Whitman anticipated the scientist : 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have helped 
me. 

Cycles have ferried my cradle, rowing and row- 
ing like cheerful boatmen ; 

For room for me stars kept aside in their own 
rings, 

They sent influences to look after what was to 
hold me. 

Before I was born out of my mother, generations 
guided me, 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could 
overlay it ; 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

All forces have been steadily employed to 
complete and delight me, 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust sou! ! 


That is what has gone to the making of this life 
we share and must shape. So insignificant it 
appears sometimes! We misuse it carelessly ; 
we miss its chances of greatness in soul and 
character, and are indifferent. What is it that 
we are wasting? A breath and a bubble? It 
is the scientist to-day who is telling us that it is 
something upon which age after age of purpose 
has been spent to make it possible. Are we to 
think or act as if we could take this product of 
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the uncounted #xons, and sever it wholly from 
the Mind and Will and Purpose Divine which 
has conducted it thus far, and with our hands 
and brains alone direct and use what has taken 
God Almighty, the Creator and Sustainer of all, 
to bring it thus far? Are we the creatures to 
do this? Are we gods and not men? Except 
the Lord, who laid the foundations and made 
possible this house of life, be also Builder with 
us, and we rejoice to have it so, we labour in 
vain who build. For the house of life is not 
builded of hay, straw, stubble, and the things 
that time and death can play with and scatter. 
If so be that God be Builder with us, it is a 
building not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 


2. ‘City’ here is not the holy city nor any 
city with particular location and name. It is 
the life of man in its corporate aspect. It is the 
social] order within which the individual life is 
necessarily lived. The whole business of living 
together, the art and science of civilization, is 
beset with perils. Anti-social acts and tendencies 
watch for entrance, and the defences of the 
social order are impotent unless working within 
and through them are those mighty securities, 
those alert guardians whose watch-towers are 
planted in the high place of the spirit of man, the 
principles and powers of public religion. * Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.’ 

There is a just and inevitable order to be 
observed which here sets the individual char- 
acter and achievement first, and names a man’s 
house before his city. Only right persons can 
make right cities or a right civilization. That 
a right society and social order lies within the 
programme of Christianity is beyond question, 
and without a Christianized civilization to live 
in, it is difficult to see how there can ever be 
a complete Christian. Yet the first, mightiest, 
and most far-reaching thing that can be done 
for the world’s need and in our own nation will 
be done by whatever and whoever can persuade 
men that the problems of personal character are 
basal and determinative, and that the only way 
to a better society is through better people. A 
reformed society cannot be without renewed 
and regenerated men. 

‘I once felt,’ Tolstoy says, ‘my being 
centred in the welfare of mankind; now I feel 
a weakening of this tendency. I feel growing 
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in me a new basis of life—the service of God— 
and in this service is included all my old aspira- 
tions for the good of others.’ 

That vital religion is the condition of social 
stability and security is an affirmation that has 
seldom been accepted or recognized. There 
have been times and peoples which have 
forgotten, ignored, or defied it, and history is 
full of illustrations of the truth that ‘ except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh in 
vain.’ There is a Holy Will behind and within 
things, and unless the social order be in harmony 
with it, the fabric comes to disaster. In such 
things, when they come to pass, men are not 
wrong when they think they see the judgments 
of God abroad in the earth. 

§] ‘ Down they come, one after another,’ says 
Matthew Arnold, writing of ancient nations ; 
“down they come, and every time for lack of 
righteousness.’ ‘ When a nation or a race no 
longer possesses a real effective belief in things 
spiritual, strong enough to inspire and to direct 
action, it decays,’ writes the headmaster of Kton. 
‘The Greek race gave much to mankind. Then 
it came to nothing. It ran itself out into the 
sands: it lost its identity. For as it succeeded 
it was steadily losing its grasp on things spiritual. 
The race was finished when that happened. 
Rome arose and fell, but she fell not because the 
barbarians were harder to keep out than they 
had been, not because her population declined, 
but because her civilization had lost faith in 
itself, bound up with a religion in which none 
believed.’ 

Any civilization released from Divine re- 
straint, from an authority and guardianship 
above itself, has a precarious hold and no future. 
Civilization is a great good, but it is not an end 
in itself. On the contrary, a civilization with- 
out justice, purity, self-control, without rever- 
ence for truth, beauty, and goodness, and some 
sense of the unseen—a, civilization without a 
religion which, to use the terms of the greatest 
definition of public religion ever uttered, does 
justly, loves mercy, and walks humbly with 
God—becomes an insufferable obstacle to God’s 
purpose with the spirit of man. It will go. 
God has made the world so, and has so made 
the nature of things that such a civilization 
carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

Do we believe in God as the final might ? Do 
we believe in the things of God—truth and 
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justice and righteousness, the spirit of peace 
and the service of love—as the final good ? 
Then let us seek to be, in and by the habit of 
our lives, a call to penitence and faith, in an age 
which sorely needs both, because it needs, 
beyond all things else, the recovery of the true 
and living God. 


The Master-Builder 


Ps. exxvii. 1, 2.—‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it: except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain. It is vain 
for you to rise up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread 
of sorrows: for so he giveth his beloved sleep.’ 

1. ‘Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.’ That is true even 
about a house ot stone and lime. To build a 
house is one of the most interesting things that 
any man undertakes to do for himself. When 
he sets about it, he is usually settled in life as 
far as it falls to him to make a settlement. The 
house he builds is very likely the house in which 
he means to live and to die. If he does not 
literally rise up early and sit up late, and eat the 
bread of sorrows, nevertheless he is sure to have 
an extraordinary amount of interest in his house ; 
and most men who do build a house for them- 
selves worry the architect and obstruct the 
workmen, with their anxiety to have every- 
thing in it just according to their mind. But, 
for the very reason that building a house is such 
an interesting and serious thing in any man’s 
life, surely he ought to feel that it depends on 
God whether this great undertaking in which 
he is engaged is going to turn out well for him. 

4, Round the dome of the Eddystone Light- 
house is a text: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it.’ In 
view of the history of the Eddystone Lighthouse 
that passage is very suggestive. But I confess 
that once upon a time the text puzzled me. 
Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build rt / Is that quite true? Is it 
not possible for a man, without asking the 
divine help, to build a house? It is: and the 
text does not deny that it is. It simply says 
that, building a house, he builds it on vain. For 
the house that he builds will never be anything 
but a house. And who wants to live in a 
house? We love to live in homes. And it is 
only by the magic touch of a divine hand that 
houses become homes. The heathen have no 


homes, says one of our most acute philosophers : 
they have but houses ! + 


2. It is true, also, if we take the house in the 
sense in which it is so often used in the Bible— 
of a family. To build a house often means to 
found or bring up a family; and further down 
in the Psalm we have a reference to that sense 
in the words, ‘ Children are an heritage of the 
Lord ; and the fruit of the womb is his reward.’ 
There is nothing in which care comes closer to 
people’s hearts, and becomes more absorbing, 
than their children. It is a care to provide 
openings for them in life, to look after their 
education, both intellectually and morally. It 
is a heavy care in many families to find the 
expenses of the house increasing, while the 
means of meeting them do not increase. And 
underneath everything there is often a far 
worse care—that one’s own strength may give 
way, and that those who are so near and so dear 
may be left in the world with nobody to look 
to, with nobody to look to them. It is the sense 
of this that makes many men and women rise 
up early, and sit up late, and eat the bread of 
SOLLOWS. 

There are many people who care too little for 
their children; who do not take their educa- 
tion, moral or intellectual, to heart at all; who 
bear no burden because of them. There is 
nothing at all in the Psalm for them. But on 
the other hand there are those who take care 
for their family, if not too earnestly, at all 
events too nervously, and forget their depend- 
ence on God. It does not occur to them that 
everything that is called fatherly love in this 
world is just the reflection of the love of God ; 
and that Christian people, in caring for their 
children, ought not to do it as if the whole 
burden fell upon themselves alone, but ought 
to do all with the feeling that underneath their 
own love is the love of God, and that He is even 
more willing than they can possibly be that the 
life of their children should be a blessed and a 
happy life. 

It is important to remember this as it is only 
through a spirit which is in the right relation 
to Himself that God can send His blessing to the 
children in the house. Can anything be worse 
for children, worse for their character, than to 
have them always in contact with an anxious, 
worried, fretted spirit ? We all know quite well 

1K, W. Boreham, The Three Half-Moons, 190. 
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that that kind of temper makes a very unhappy 
home, that it robs the children of all the natural 
Joy and gladness that God meant them to have, 
and that it does not give any spiritual compensa- 
tion. The true disposition of spirit for being 
able to help and guide young people is the 
disposition that is kept in the peace of God, 
that leans on the love of God, and is sure that 
their own efforts will be blessed because He is 
working along with them. 


The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heav’n the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefiy in their hearts with grace divine 
preside.+ 


3. But the text is true especially when we 
think of the house of the Church. One of the 
great picture-words of the New Testament is the 
word ‘ edification,’ and ‘ edification? means the 
act of building, or of being built. It is truer of 
the Church than of anything else in the world 
that, ‘except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.’ We need to have 
a greater sense of responsibility than we have 
about our duties to the Church; but we are 
apt sometimes to forget that it is not just by 
doing more, and depending on ourselves to a 
greater extent, that anything is going to be 
done here. If this kind of house is going to 
be built up; if a Christian congregation is to be 
enlarged, and solidified, and made secure and 
holy, it is not by what we alone can do. 

(1) For instance, we want to see the Church 
grow. We want to see those who are outside 
coming in. Now, we might wish that in quite 
a selfish sense. We might be members of a very 
small congregation where half the pews were 
empty ; or we might be members of an ecclesi- 
astical party that was in a very small minority 
in the country, and might want new recruits. 
If these were our objects, then, of course, we 
would have to achieve them out of our own 
resources. We might be able to do that for 
ourselves—at all events, God would leave it to 
us to do. It would not be a thing in which He 
had any interest. But if we want to build up 
the Church in a real sense ; if we want the love 

1 Burns. 


of Christ made known to those who do not know 
it ; if we want those who are lonely and solitary, 
and, perhaps, selfish, to be brought into the 
home and family of love, and to give and receive 
all kinds of loving services and to find a home 
in the Church—if that is what we are striving 
for, we feel at once that we cannot do that 
ourselves, that the only power that can reach 
people is the power that God Himself bestows. 

4] In the Book of Acts, at the very beginning 
of the history of the Church, we read that ‘ The 
Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved.’ No doubt the Apostles were anxious 
to add them. No doubt they spoke with all 
the fervour of the first love and inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, but it was not the earnestness 
of the Apostles that drew people into the 
Church. What drew them in was Christ up- 
lifted, the love of Christ revealed, the meaning 
of Christ’s life and death and resurrection made 
plain by the Holy Spirit. 

(2) Or think of it in this way. We want to 
build the Church up not only in numbers, but 
in security. The Church ought to be a house 
so secure, so defended, so vigilantly guarded, 
that it would be impossible for any assault to 
prevail against it and impossible for any of its 
members to be lost. What are the people in 
the Church doing when a man disappears and 
nobody knows what has become of him? Or 
when those who are born and brought up in the 
Church, and who attend regularly till they are 
twelve or fourteen, gradually cease to attend ? 
We ought to have watched the young people 
growing up in the homes, and going from the 
home to Sunday school, and passing to the 
minister’s class, and to have kept the power and 
help and security of the Church round about 
them all the time. We have been neglecting 
them, and some have been falling away. We 
are bound to lay these things to heart, and to 
be more conscientious than ever we have been, 
but at the same time to remember that the only 
way in which we can get the right spirit of 
watchfulness is to get it from the Lord Jesus 
Himself. 

(3) Above all, we want to build up the Church 
in character, in holiness, and in love. In every 
church there are those who are deeply dis- 
satisfied with their own characters, knowing 
very well that, judged by any standard of holi- 
ness and love, they are very far from what they 
should be. Many are striving against their 
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temptations, and being disappointed and de- 
feated in their struggle. And the reason of it 
in almost every case is that they are doing it 
alone, and it cannot be done alone. When the 
man came to Jesus and said to Him, ‘ Good 
Master,’ Jesus said to him, ‘ There is none good 
but one, and that is God,’ and whoever gets 
goodness must get it from Him. And in the 
Epistle of Jude, when we are told to build our- 
selves up in our most holy faith, what is the 
condition of doing it? It is that we keep our- 
selves in the love of God. If our life is to be 
built up, it must be built up in the love of God. 
We must know all the while that it depends on 
Him and not on ourselves, and we must discover 
—what people are so terribly slow to discover— 
that we cannot be good without God, or Chris- 
tians without Christ, or holy without the Holy 
Ghost. And yet is not that what many are 
trying? They are trying to be Christians with- 
out Christ, to be Christians without kneeling 
before the Cross, and consenting at the very 
first to come under an infinite obligation that 
they can never repay, and they are trying to 
be holy without the Spirit of God. 

Only God can build the house, and God will 
build the house as soon as we put our trust in 
Him; and He will show us it is not to anxiety, 
and not to excessive effort, but to the peace of 
faith, to which His power is given. 


O live in us this day. 

O clothe thyself, thy purpose yet again 
In human clay : 

Work through our feebleness thy strength, 
Work through our meanness thy nobility, 
Work through our helpless poverty of soul 
Thy grace, thy glory, and thy love.t 


Gifts in Sleep 


Ps. exxvii. 2.—‘ It is vain for you to rise up early, to 
sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows: for so he giveth 
his beloved sleep ’ (‘ in sleep’ R.V.). 


‘Ir is vain for you,’ says the writer of this 

Psalm, ‘ to rise early, to sit up late, and eat the 

bread of sorrows, for he giveth to his beloved 

in their sleep.’ The Psalmist is warning against 

that overwork which so surely degenerates into 

worry. He is picturing the man who overdrives 
1 J. 8. Hoyland, fourfold Sacrament, 98. 


himself until he has no leisure and no liberty. 
And all this pressure and feverish activity is 
not only in the sight of God a sin, it is also, says 
the Psalmist, a mistake. It is vain for you to 
rise up early and to sit up late. You will never 
gain the choicest things that way. Let a man 
be feverish, overstrained, unrested, and he is 
sure to miss the worthiest and the best. The 
Psalmist never dreamed of casting a slur on 
honest, manly labour. He knew too well the 
blessings that we win, and the sins that we are 
saved from, by our work. What was borne in 
upon his soul was this, that by overtoil we lose 
more than we gain; for many of life’s best 
blessings come to us not only undeserved but 
unearned. God Himself is always adding a 
precious something to our efforts so that we 
receive more than we have worked for. When 
we have stopped working, when we are off duty, 
when we are sleeping, the blessed ‘ extra’ of 
the Father that makes all the difference comes 
to us. 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
* He giveth His belovéd, sleep ’ ? } 


1. Even as a purely physical thing we are 
faintly aware of something higher imparted 
through sleep. 

If we were to enumerate the blessings of this 
life, few of us would forget sleep. There is not 
only the actual physical enjoyment, when sleep 
comes after healthy labour, or after a long day 
in the open air when body and mind are tired 
out together, and every limb of the body and 
the very soul rejoice in the delicious refreshment 
it imparts ; but often we seek sleep because the 
soul is worn out with anxiety or sorrow. What 
a refuge sleep then becomes! When the spirit 
can bear the burden of its grief no longer, the 
mind its vexing thoughts, or the personality its 
intolerable loneliness, we seek sleep, not only to 
forget our troubles, but with the assurance that 
we shall find healing and strength to endure. For 
we are all sometimes conscious that something 
more than mere rest and relief has been imparted 
in sleep. _ It is not merely that, according to the 
old translation, ‘He giveth his beloved sleep,’ 
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but, according to the better reading, ‘ He giveth 
to his beloved in sleep.’ We have learned 
enough of the possibilities of this to make it 
a habit to sleep over some problem before we 
make our decision, and often find that we wake 
with our mind made up and sure about the 
rightness of it. We grow aware, as life goes on, 
that sleep does something more for the soul 
than merely make a break in its conscious life. 
We do not resume just where we left off; we 
find that the soul seems to have been cleansed 
from some of the stains it has contracted during 
the waking hours. The bitter hate with which 
we closed our eyes has lost some of its sting by 
morning. We see things in clearer perspective 
after a night’s sleep. There is even a feeling 
that in some sense we start afresh with the new 
morning ; and why some of us do not get worse 
at a much faster rate is that for about one-third 
of our life the direction of our souls is not 
entirely in our hands. There is evidence that 
in sleep some rectifying, balancing, cleansing 
process is at work without which our life would 
be very different. 

4] There is an advice of my old mother’s 
which I have often acted upon, and I pass it on 
to you: ‘ Before doing an action which may 
mean, by and by, a great crisis, sleep on it for 
a night or two. Do not act at once, or you may 
be foolish. After a good sleep, at least a man’s 
nerves are steady and his brain and mind are 
well-balanced.’ God gives these to men in their 
sleep.t 

If it is a fact that to keep this universe in 
existence there has to be poured in upon it 
without ceasing a continual impartation of 
power from some source which les beyond the 
visible altogether—and even physics demands 
something like that—then we can believe, by 
analogy, that the soul of man, which could not 
exist without perpetual spiritual support from 
something beyond man, is during sleep specially 
ministered to by Him who slumbers not nor 
sleeps. There must be some secret grace at 
work upon all human lives, which has more 
opportunity and power when consciousness is 
cut off. 


Sunlight has vanished, and the weary earth 
Lies resting from a long day’s toil and pain, 
And, looking for a new dawn’s early birth, 
Seeks strength in slumber for its toil again. 
1 W. K. Bryce, Appeals to the Soul, 68. 
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We too would rest ; but ere we close the eye 
Upon the consciousness of waking thought, 
Would calmly turn it to yon star-bright sky, 
And lift the soul to Him who slumbers not. 


Above us is Thy hand, with tender care, 
Distilling over us the dew of sleep ; 

Darkness seems loaded with oblivious air, 
In deep forgetfulness each sense to steep. 


Thou hast provided midnight’s hour of peace, 
Thou stretchest over us the wing of rest ; 

With more than all a parent’s tenderness, 
Foldest us sleeping to Thy gentle breast. 


Grief flies away ; care quits our easy couch, 
Till, wakened by Thy hand, when breaks the 
day, 
Like the lone prophet by the angel’s touch, 
We rise to tread again our pilgrim way. 


2. We might make more conscious use of 
what we might call this sacrament of sleep. 

Just as sleep comes natural to those who have 
done a good day’s work, so even for the relief 
of the mind sleep comes best when the problems 
have been faced and battles fought out in the 
waking hours. We ought not to go to bed 
without making some review, however slight, of 
the events of the day, seeking to put them in 
their right place, appraising or disapproving of 
them, confessing our sins, seeking forgiveness. 
A young man will be very careful to fold his 
garments at night so as to get rid of the creases 
caused by the day’s wear and to restore them 
somewhat nearer to their original shape; a 
young woman will spend considerable time over 
her toilet before retiring, so that the morning 
shall find her looking her best ; while many will 
leave their mind all tumbled and untidy, with 
things that have happened leaving marks and 
creases in them that will become permanent if 
they are not washed or smoothed away. To go 
to sleep with sin unacknowledged is to incur the 
danger of a permanent tendency in that direc- 
tion, and character gradually takes on a colour 
and form which may soon be past alteration. 
We ought not to leave battles unfought, or, at 
least, we ought to register the fact that the 
issue has been postponed, or we shall find life 
becoming one long evasion, and beset by fears. 
To go to bed with a divided mind, with a 

1 H. Bonar, Hymns, 43. 
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repressed difficulty, is to invite those dreams 
which are often so disturbing and distressing. 
To go to rest right with God, with ourselves, 
and with our fellows is the best nightcap there is. 


3. Otten the greatest things are accomplished 
when we cease from efiort. We cannot get 
happiness, for instance, by pursuing it. Not 
when we are determined, come what may, to 
have a pleasant and a happy life ; not then, as 
the reward of that insistence, does God bestow 
the music of the heart. He gives it when there 
is forgetfulness of self, and the resolution to 
be true to what is highest, though the path be 
through the valley of the shadow. The one 
sure way to miss the gift of happiness is to toil 
for it. To be bent at every cost on a good time 
is the sure harbinger of dreary days. It is when 
we have the courage to forget all that, and to 
lift up our hearts to do the will of God, that 
happiness comes with glad surprise. 

The strange fact, too, can often be observed 
in the records of great conversions, that while 
there are years of strenuous effort to gain assur- 
ance, light and peace come only when the 
struggle is given up. It was after years of use- 
less struggle, when Augustine tell to the ground 
in a flood of despairing tears, that he found the 
long-sought change had actually taken place. 
Again, it is often after years of effort with set 
devotions, in which not an inch of progress 
seems to be made, that suddenly something 
wonderful happens, prayer no longer becomes an 
effort to hold God, but an experience in which 
He holds us. But it would be a disastrous mis- 
take to infer from such facts that we should 
do better if we did not make any of these efforts. 
It would be even more perilous te assume that 
communion with God could be left to undisci- 
plined spontaneity. There are people who say 
they can only pray when they feel like it; but 
how do we know whether we feel like it until we 
pray, and pray perhaps for some time? It is 
the same mistake that some make about keep- 
ing a rule of devotion. There may come a 
time when this is outgrown; or sometimes the 
religious life may start with an outburst of 
spontaneity. But few have reached permanent 
heights of any great experience of prayer who 
have not toiled long at the common ways. It is 
like the scale practice which the greatest pianists 
never omit, and which gives them their faultless 
fluency ; it is like the aeroplane which has to 


run along the ground for a while before it can 
rise. 

But it remains true that the greatest gifts are 
given to the soul when it is resting in God; He 
can work best when we lie still in His hands. 
We want to cultivate more receptivity and rest 
of soul in our religion. 

{ Man attains in religion, as truly as else- 
where—once given his whole-hearted striving— 
in proportion as he seeks not too directly, not 
feverishly and strainingly, but in a largely sub- 
conscious, waiting, genial, expansive, endlessly 
patient, sunny manner.! 

Gq It has been said lately that “ weakness 
results from the wastage caused by restlessness 
of mind: power comes from a condition of 
mental quietude,’ and many psychologists hold 
that ‘the source of power is to be regarded as 
some impulse that works through us and is not 
of our own making.’ 

The modern Church no less than the ancient, 
and all men and women who love their souls, 
need to take to heart the admonition of the 
Psalmist. Life is rushing as it never rushed 
before. In all directions effort is being ex- 
pended, money is being squandered, strength 
is being wasted. But ‘it is vain’ if we make 
progress in every direction but one—in that one 
which is the condition of all progress : the power 
to stand back from the crowd, and enter into 
possession of our own soul. It is there that 
His beloved win their best gifts ; it is there that 
they see visions and dream dreams. For it is 
there, in the stillness, that they learn at once 
the importance and the unimportance of their 
own effort; it is there that they win that self- 
control, that steadiness of hand and of purpose 
which they need when they go out ‘to build 
the city or the temple walls.’ 


De Profundis 


Ps. exxx. 1.—‘ Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, 
O Lord.’ 


1. The Depths of Life-—St Augustine complained 
ot the people of his day: ‘No man cares to 
descend into himself.’ It is a complaint which 
some of our wisest teachers are repeating in our 
day. Few care to go down to the depths, to 
have their self-complacency disturbed, and be 
made to feel and think deeply. In past times 
1 ¥. von Higel, Hssays and Addresses. 
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men suffered from excess of introspective 
thought, but too much looking within is not a 
temptation of the modern man. He is afraid 
of deeper experiences, and reluctant to be on 
terms of close intimacy with himself. From the 
message of the spiritual life he turns away as if it 
touched no secret spring in his heart. It is the 
voices without, not the voices within, to which 
he cares to listen. Even in religion, though 
interested in its ecclesiastical and theological 
controversies, in its sectarian developments and 
in its social and philanthropic activities, he is 
unmoved by its inward and spiritual power. 

There can be little doubt that much of the 
fading interest in spiritual things which marks 
these days, and much also of our scepticism and 
indifference, are due to the want of inwardness, 
to the slight knowledge men have of the depths 
of their life, and to atrophy of the spiritual 
senses through neglect. There can be little 
doubt, also, that this neglect of the inner life 
is the explanation of the falling back of many 
upon traditional ecclesiasticism. Men want a 
certain amount of assured religious belief, but 
they want it without any great spiritual effort 
on their part. But so long as they remain 
strangers to their own souls and are content to 
let others feel, think, and believe for them, they 
must be more or less ignorant of the reality of 
religion. The ultimate appeal of religion is to 
the soul. Outside of the soul the surest and 
most convincing evidence of the realities of faith 
can never be found. Without the personal 
assurance which is the result of the actual satis- 
faction of our spiritual needs and yearnings we 
are not able to appreciate the testimony to 
God and to the things of God borne by the 
religious experience of mankind—the collective 
experience which is named ‘authority ’—a 
natural and genuine authority by which our 
spiritual life is enriched and we are freed from 
the limitation and narrowness of the mere indi- 
vidual standpoint. Also, we can never, out- 
side of the soul, find the true and permanent 
ground and bond of religious sympathy and 
fellowship. On the surface we are divided, often 
to all appearance hopelessly divided, but in the 
depths we are one—breathing out the same 
aspirations and prayers, having the same need 
of God, and the same joy in God. 

To the soul, then, we must return. Out of it 
have come religions, prayers, liturgies, psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs, and it is still full of 


Vol, XXIIT.—E 


the elements of revelation. Itis an unexhausted 
and inexhaustible world. The outward universe 
has none of those mysterious and unsearchable 
depths which we find in our spiritual being. 
When we gaze on 


The splendour ot the morning sky, 
And all the stars in company, 

And think, How beautiful it is! 

Our soul says, There is more than this. 


And there 7s more than this. God is, indeed, 
immanent in the world of Nature and in the 
order of life, but He is still more intimately 
present in the soul of man. Our spiritual being 
relates us immediately to the Infinite and 
Eternal Spirit, and it is this Divine depth of 
root and resource which is the explanation of 
all our aspirations and the justification of the 
most daring hopes we can cherish of illimitable 
development. 


2. The Cry for God out of the Depths.—(1) The 
ery for God is the natural utterance of the 
awakened soul of man in every land and age. 
It may not always be an intelligent or conscious 
ery, but a seeker after God man has always been 
and must ever be, because from God he comes, 
and with a nature so constituted that only in 
God can he find his full and final satisfaction 
and rest. The surface of his life may often 
appear to say one thing and its depths quite 
another thing, but it is the cry from the depths 
that reveals what he truly is and what he most 
needs. Outwardly he may seem to long and 
cry for other things more than for the presence 
of God, and to find his peace and joy in them ; 
but when his soul is moved, in all those crises 
which throw light on the inner state of his 
being, the cry for God is seen to be fundamental, 
and his longing to connect his life in some way 
with the life of the invisible and eternal world 
an irrepressible longing which tends ever to rise 
into a strong and intense passion. 

q ‘ All men,’ said Homer, ‘ cry after the gods.’ 
‘The human soul,’ said Tertullian, “is naturally 
Christian. The testimonies of the soul [to God] 
are as true as they are simple, as simple as they 
are universal, as universal as they are natural, 
as natural as they are divine.’ ‘ If we will but 


‘listen attentively,’ said Max Miiller, ‘we can 


hear in all religions a groaning of the spirit, a 
struggle to utter the unutterable, a longing after 
the Infinite, a love of God.’ 
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In spite of the extraordinary supply of the 
means of excitement, which, giving vivid interest 
and attractiveness to life, tends to stupefy and 
deaden the religious sense, men cannot live 
utterly contented without God. The way they 
are caught now and again by all kinds of 
fanaticism proves that the promise and potency 
of religious faith are still there. ‘ Officials and 
leaders,’ says Dr W. E. Orchard, ‘can have 
little idea of the craving for a catholic Christian- 
ity that is working among the rank and file: 
mainly because it generally voices itself in vague 
discontent, the poor souls not knowing quite 
what is the matter with them, and rushing 
around to all the new cults in turn in a vain 
search for what they are quite unaware catholic 
Christianity amply provides.’ 

There are movements of thought and feeling, 
far below the upper tides and disturbing agita- 
tions which we see, that bear silent but strong 
witness to the spiritual instincts and impulses 
of humanity. There is, as has often been 
pointed out, hardly a form of the deeper think- 
ing and deeper living of our time which does not 
reveal the inherent and indestructible religious- 
ness of man. The cry for truth, for right, for 
justice, for love, is a cry for God. God is at 
the root of all our ethical aspirations and purely 
human enthusiasms, and to Him they lead. 
Without Him they remain partial and frag- 
mentary ; only in Him do they find their centre 
and unity, their strength and stay. 

(2) The cry for God is an importunate cry in 
all the critical moments and experiences of life. 
What is true of the depths of our nature is true 
of the depths of our life as it is lived in the world. 
In its deep places, when we come face to face 
with its serious realities, we are taught what 
we truly are and are made aware of our Divine 
relations and needs. It is true that our deep 
experiences are not all sorrowful. Joy may be 
as profound as grief, and out of the depths of 
joy every sound-hearted man breathes forth 
his gratitude, not merely for good achieved or 
found, but for good received. But glad and 
grateful as we may and ought to be for all that 
brightens and sweetens life, yet it is sorrow more 
than happiness that drives us to God. We have 
a nature endowed with infinite capacities for 
pain, and there is no escape but an ignoble one 
from some form of the pain which makes the 
Cross the true symbol of a large part of every 
man’s life. 


q ‘ Perhaps to suffer,’ wrote the Swiss theo- 
logian, Vinet, in one of his letters, ‘is nothing 
else than to live deeply. Love and sorrow are 
the conditions of a profound life.’ 

There are depths of physical weakness and 
suffering out of which men cry to God, whose 
will concerning them they remember only when 
sickness comes in and shuts out the world. 
There are anxieties and losses which rudely 
break up all the shallow optimism that has no 
deeper root than the self-complacency produced 
by prosperity, and which take men down below 
the surface of life into its deep places, where 
they learn to pray, or to pray as they never 
prayed before. There is the sorrow of bereave- 
ment, common yet never commonplace, the pain 
that comes from broken fellowships; there are 
depths of disappoimtment and failure in our 
best work—sympathies imperfectly met, mis- 
placed trusts, broken purposes, and deteated 
hopes ; and it is especially the mimistry of fail- 
ure, even in the noblest things, to draw forth 
the powers latent in every human being, and to 
make God felt as the one supreme necessity of 
life. 

The Psalm from which the text is taken 
is familiar to many as one of the seven Peni- 
tential Psalms. It was dear on this account 
to Chrysostom, Augustine, Savonarola, Luther, 
Hooker, Owen, Baxter, Wesley, and to many 
more of the elect spirits of our race. And it 
surely cannot be that any man capable of deep 
feeling can be wholly ignorant of the saddest 
tragedy of human life which is seen in the con- 
flict between desire and duty, in the effort to 
reconcile the ideal and the actual, and to be at 
peace with God. 

Though it is only one experience of the 
spiritual life and must not be allowed to over- 
shadow all the rest, yet the sense of dissatisfac- 
tion, deepening into the sense of guilt, lies near 
the heart of all personal religion worthy of the 
name. It is a universal law of the higher life 
that the better a man becomes the more sensi- 
tive he is to sin, and not only to his own sin, 
but to the sins of his fellows, the sins of the 
nation, of Society, of the Church, of the com- 
munity in which he lives. It was so with the 
Hebrew poet. The pathos of the great lovers 
and helpers of mankind is in his Psalm. It is 
the utterance of an intensely personal emotion, 
but it is more than personal. He speaks in the 
name of Israel, merging his own feeling in the 
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shame and repentance of his people. ‘I wish,’ 
said that great prophet and saint of God, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, ‘ to confess the sins 
of my land and time as my own.’ 


3. The Dwine Response.—Is there any Divine 
response to the call of humanity for God, to 
these many and varied cries out of the depths of 
our human being and life? There must be in 
the nature of things such a response, something 
outside man answering to his inner life and 
fulfilling its needs, actual movement and mani- 
festation on the part of God corresponding to 
our natural cravings after Him. Unless life be 
a tremendous unreality and illusion, and we 
come into the world only to be fooled and 
cheated ; unless the universe departs from its 
order in dealing with the spiritual necessities of 
mankind and the cry for God meets with ex- 
ceptional treatment, quite unlike that given to 
the other functions and attitudes of our nature 
—it is simply inconceivable that the funda- 
mental cravings of the soul can exist without 
their satisfaction, and the prayer from the 
depths remain unanswered. No strong crying 
and tears will make God answer our selfish or 
fictitious wants; but that He is responsive to 
what is best in man, that He is answering day 
after day, age after age, the spiritual aspirations 
and needs of humanity, is a necessary belief to 
every one who admits the reality and closeness 
of the bond betweem God and man, and the 
affinity of man for that life in God which is 
the true end of his being. 

It is told of Pascal that often he seemed to 
hear God saying to him, ‘ Thou couldst not seek 
Me had I not already found thee.’ Yes! we 
seek God because He has first sought and found 
us. The cry out of the depths is more, therefore, 
than a mere human breathing; it is itself a 
Divine inspiration. Our pure unselfish longings 
for truth and goodness, our prayers for union 
with God, are, as St Paul taught long ago, the 
Spirit making intercession for us—that highest 
human voice which is ever one with the Divine 
voice, which is the Divine voice rising from the 
depths of our humanity and speaking through 
our spiritual needs. In all the experiences of 
our life and growth God is present, mingling 
His life with ours, silently and potently. Not 
here and there, not now and then, but always 
and everywhere He is near, acting upon the 
human spirit from within as well as from with- 


out, speaking down to and up from the depths 
of the heart and conscience—deep answering to 
deep. 

We dare not pretend to limit the ways by 
which He makes known His personality and His 
presence, and moves, illuminates, and guides 
His children. He draws nigh to them, not only 
in and through His creation and the course of 
history, not only through the teaching and 
example of His great prophets, holy servants, 
and beloved sons, but immediately—mind with 
mind, spirit with spirit. In all ages men have 
had experience of an immediate presence—of 
a God who has access to their inmost being 
and acts in their secret life, who reveals Himself 
by impressions upon their spirits, and whose 
voice, when they are hushed to listen, is heard, 
not in their ears, but in their souls. 

The cry of our humanity for reconciliation 
and union with God is a ery which God is ever 
answering. The great obstacle to religion is 
not ignorance, but sin. Can all our civilization 
minister to a troubled conscience? Can the 
knowledge of any scientific, philosophical, or 
theological truth subdue an evil passion? But 
in the depths of our weakness and sin God is 
our salvation. Because God is love He is ever 
coming down to the depths of our life, depths 
of sorrow and sin and degradation, in order to 
help and to bring to Himself, by all the power 
of His love, His wayward and disobedient 
children. He has never been outside His world, 
but has been always in it, bearing the sins and 
carrying the sorrows of our race. Its history 
is the history of redemption, the history of the 
unceasing efforts of Him with whom we have 
to do, to influence, without compelling, the 
vagrant and stubborn wills of men. 

The most central truth of our religion is just 
the helpfulness, the lovingkindness, of God. 
This is the heart of the religion of the Hebrew 
poets and prophets. This, also, is the message 
of Jesus Christ, to whom God was the Eternal 
Shepherd of souls, who seeks until He finds. 
It is the message which the Church has been 
repeating age after age, clearly or faintly, in 
differing and often confusing phrase: God is 
with us—with us in the deepest depths, with 
us in our greatest humiliations, our bitterest 
sorrows, with us to forgive and save, to 
strengthen and comfort. 

4 St Augustine tells us that his chief reason 
for writing his imperishable Confessions was to 
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praise God before men for raising him from 
such depths of sin, ‘lest any other might lie 
down and sleep in despair and say, “I cannot 
awake.” ’ 


Out of the deeps I cried to Thee ; 

There in the deeps Thou heardest me, 

And, swift as a lightning flash, Thy love 

Compassed me round in the dark and dread 

Like the peace of God, and the bright-winged 
dove 

Of Hope came fluttering round my head. 

And the clouds shone fair with Thy radiant face ; 

And my vision of faith could dimly trace 

The ways of God; and my dull despair 

Melted in light since my Lord was there. 


Out of the deeps to Thee I cried, 

And, straight from the Cross of Him who died, 
Thy searchlight cleft the shuddering gloom 
And found me broken, and bruised, and lost. 
And the Voice that rent the prison-tomb, 

And stilled the fear of the tempest-tossed, 
Spake with a music earth never knew. 

And the wonderful hands of mercy drew 

My feet to the Rock ; and darkling night 

Fled at the dawning of God’s own light. 


Forgiveness and Fear 


Ps. cxxx. 4.—‘ But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared.’ 
Tue spirit of the Gospel breathes through this 
Old Testament text. In the first word ‘ but’ 
you can almost hear the sigh of relief which 
welcomes the assurance of forgiveness. The 
Psalmist has been led to conjure up a sombre 
‘if’: ‘If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand?’ The very thought 
of every sin having to bear its just recompense 
appals him. What if God were not the pardoner 
of iniquity ; who, then, could stand before Him ? 
‘But there is forgiveness with thee, that thou 
mayest be feared.’ Forgiveness stood up before 
this man as bewildering mercy, because he had 
eyes to see the dark background of sin in which 
it was set. We need to take sin—not sin in 
general, but our own sin seriously, before we 
can find out the miracle of forgiveness. 


1. What is forgiveness? There are so many 
things that go to make real forgiveness. First 
1 P. F. Slater, in The British Weekly, Feb. 12, 1931. 


of all, forgiveness is only possible between two 
persons. We do not forgive the piece of 
machinery that crushes our hand, or the animal 
that wounds us. Before we have forgiveness 
there must be between the forgiver and the 
forgiven a special relationship. We do not talk 
of forgiving a stranger who harms us accident- 
ally. We use language that implies it, but it is 
not real; we overlook the offence, we excuse 
him, but it is hardly forgiveness. Then we 
often talk of forgiveness when the damage done 
to us is so slight that it costs us almost nothing 
to put away resentment. There is so much 
abstinence from resentment and retaliation 
caused by—well, sheer commercial interests. 
Often we take an injury from a man, and over- 
look it, not with a noble motive, but because we 
get too much profit out of him to quarrel with 
him. That is not forgiveness. And often a 
man does not resent an insult because he is so 
thick-skinned he does not feel it. Then there 
are all the social restraints and forms and 
courtesies of life. In many cases we have no 
right to use the word forgiveness at all. 

In his life of J. A. Froude, Herbert Paul 
tells a story of a Devonshire farmer who had 
quarrelled with his neighbour. The farmer was 
afterwards taken seriously ill, and his clergyman, 
not wishing him to die out of charity, begged 
him to forgive his neighbour. So the latter was 
sent for, and the estranged shook hands. But 
when the man was leaving the house, the farmer 
called him back and said, ‘If so be as I gets 
over this ’ere, tis to be as “twas.” 

Again, forgiveness is not the remission of 
penalty. It is a mark of our spiritual degrada- 
tion that we should ever take it to be so. We 
are apt to feel as though all would be well if we 
escaped the pains and penalties. But there is 
something better than this with God. Remis- 
sion of penalty describes rather the action of a 
judicial system which lets the criminal off, the 
machinery of justice arrested so that we escape. 
But we do not live under a judicial system 
merely ; we live under the hand of the Living 
God. And He is a Person truly. He is our 
Father, and He is Love. And in His heart 
there is the longing to have relations between 
Him and His children on the old footing again, 
and to receive them back to His fellowship, 
which is life. 

Forgiveness, then, is a personal thing, and 
there must be love between the forgiver and the 
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forgiven. It is the restoration of mutual con- 
fidence and unhindered intercourse where these 
had been broken off. It is not forgetting your 
child’s offence, or letting him off merely, but 
taking him to your arms and to your heart 
again ; and that, carried out perfectly, is what 
happens when God forgives us. And it carries 
with it this: that our sin also is personal. We 
sometimes pity ourselves when we have sinned, 
and sometimes are ashamed to have failed our 
brother. But in the last resort we have failed 
our God, and in every case wounded and 
grieved Him. 


2. The two features of forgiveness which are 
expressed by the text are its wonder and its 
purpose. 

(1) Zts Wonder—The wonder of forgiveness 
is two-fold. It arises out of what it means to 
man, the forgiven, and then what it means to 
the Forgiver. To man it means the rescue of 
his life, nothing short of that. When a man is 
rescued from drowning, he does not make light 
of the means by which he has been saved. If 
he has a heart at all, his gratitude does not 
vanish with the day of his rescue, but remains 
a thing of life with him for all time. And if 
others have risked their lives in order that his 
might be saved, there will be a certain poignancy 
in his gratitude. How is it less easy to under- 
stand the rescue of a life from the drift and 
wreck of sin? Very much because we are so 
slow to discern the things which are most real. 

We are spiritual beings, but we do not easily 
recognize the conditions, the dangers, and the 
privileges of a spiritual existence. There are 
great deeps in every one of us; but many are 
content to live upon the surface. It is the 
universal experience, however, that we cannot 
ignore the immensities of our life without 
suffering tremendously for doing so. The eye 
of the soul being untrained to see a far distance, 
we are afflicted with the worst form of blind- 
ness ; for lack of the power to see great things, 
little things appear great to us. So we waste 
our life, and commit the crowning sin against 
God, the sin of a wasted life. Surely there is 
no rescue so joyful as the rescue from that. 
Forgiveness means that God’s loving power is 
on our side to deliver us from our prison. The 
man who has suffered God to rescue him from 
his sin, to bring him out of that morally dark 
world in which he once lived without Him is 


aware of the joy of that emancipation, and he 
will never cease to regard his forgiveness as the 
miracle of his life. 

But part of the wonder of forgiveness lies in 
what it means to God. On man’s side it is 
rescue, emancipation, the crowning experience 
of life; on God’s side it is sacrifice. There are 
two points at which suffering comes in. There 
is the pain of the injury done, which falls on the 
injured one, and there is the pain of the process 
of restoration. Ifa man would restore a friend 
who has done a wrong to that state of mind in 
which forgiveness can be an actual fact, he must 
suffer in proportion to the greatness of the 
change he would make. He must care enough 
for the man to do it. If he care, he must be 
wounded that his friend could thus stain him- 
self. The finer his moral being, the deeper will 
be his pain. He must give something of him- 
self in pleading and in spirit before his friend 
can be won back. There is always a self-loss 
and a self-giving in great restorations. If this 
be true, then, we see that the suffering of for- 
giveness falls on the Divine, both the suffering of 
the Injured and the suffering of the Restorer. 
And the greatness of forgiveness is His also. To 
give His life for His enemies, to spend and to be 
spent for those who injured Him, to turn in 
patient ministry to those who turn from Him— 
this we ascribe to God when we say ‘ there is 
forgiveness with thee.’ When we say that, we 
say there is the height of self-giving with God ; 
there is self-loss at its noblest ; there is love at 
its purest. 


Who is a pardoning God like Thee ? 
Or who has grace so rich and free ? 


(2) Its Purpose-— There is forgiveness with 
thee, that thou mayest be feared.’ That is an 
unexpected conclusion. We could have better 
understood ‘ There is forgiveness with thee that 
thou mayest be loved.’ It must be observed, 
however, that there is no suggestion of dread 
in the word that is translated ‘fear.’ It is the 
reverent fear of awe that is suggested. Before 
forgiving love a reverent awe is bound to rise 
in the minds of incomplete and sinful men who 
desire goodness at all. It is an emotion which 
has a double element init. It contains a simple 
appreciation of splendour as splendour, and a 
wistful appreciation of another’s reach and 
grasp as far exceeding ours. 
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How groundless the fears of some ethical 
teachers that this doctrine of full and free for- 
giveness may incline men to take advantage of 
the goodness of God. The forgiven soul is the 
reverent soul. Over and over again our Lord’s 
works of love that we call miracles and the 
words of love that came from His lips make the 
disciples afraid or amazed, and in one case all 
that Peter could say was, ‘ Depart from me, for 
IT am a sinful man, O Lord.’ Still more when 
we know the means by which forgiveness was 
made possible for us—that the price was paid 
on Calvary not merely to God but by God in 
His dear Son—we too ‘ fear greatly,’ like those 
who stood by the Cross. Standing there, all 
is forgotten except the certainty that we are 
forgiven, and wonder that it should be so, and 
adoring praise of Him who pardoned at a cost 
so great. 

4, Among the children of God, while there is 
always that fearful and bowed apprehension of 
His majesty, and that sacred dread of all offence 
to Him, which is called the Fear of God, yet of 
real and essential fear there is not any, but 
clinging of confidence to Him as their Rock, 
Fortress, and Deliverer ; and perfect love, and 
casting out of fear; so that it is not possible 
that, while the mind is rightly bent on Him, 
there should be dread of anything either earthly 
or supernatural; and the more dreadful seems 
the height of His majesty, the less fear they feel 
that dwell in the shadow of it (‘ Of whom shall 
I be afraid’), so that they are as David was, 
‘devoted to His fear’; whereas, on the other 
hand, those who, if they may help it, never 
conceive of God, but thrust away all thought 
and memory of Him, and in His real terribleness 
and omnipresence fear Him not nor know Him, 
yet are by real, acute, piercing, and ignoble fear, 
haunted for evermore. 


Oh! how IJ fear Thee, living God, 
With deepest, tenderest fears : 

And worship Thee with trembling hope, 
And penitential tears. 


1 Ruskin, Iodern Painters, ii. ch. xiv. 
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The Discipline of Waiting 


Ps. oxxx. 5.—‘I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, 
and in his word do I hope.’ 


THERE are many parallels to be found between 
the methods which God has used in teaching the 
world and those by which He tends and trains 
the human soul. One of the most conspicuous 
of these lies before us; and if it be true that 
only through age-long discipline and patience 
the world came to the full knowledge of God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, we may learn through 
its history something of the way in which God 
works out His purpose, and of the discipline 
which we may reasonably expect to be imposed 
upon our own lives. 


1. It would not be untrue to describe the 
religious history of the world, before the In- 
carnation, as the history of a waiting world and 
a teaching God. We read of mankind always 
learning, yet never satisfied; always grasping 
some new truth, yet as surely looking forward 
to receiving others; sometimes falling back, 
yet again pressing on. And all the time God is 
watching, working, teaching. Catastrophes are 
countered by promises of recovery ; despair is 
met with a message of hope; longings are 
assured of their ultimate fulfilment. The Old 
Testament abounds in uncertainties. Great 
truths shine out of its pages, compelling in their 
grandeur and simplicity : yet the atmosphere is 
one of continual expectation; for the fuller 
truths of Salvation man is bidden to hope and 
to wait. The New Testament is the book of 
certainties and fulfilments. ‘Many prophets 
and kings,’ our Lord said to His disciples, ‘ have 
desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not seen them; and to hear those things 
which ye hear and have not heard them.’ The 
possibilities of the old Covenant become the 
certainties of the Gospel. 

An instance of the gradual methods by which 
God has taught a waiting world can be found 
in the truth of the Fatherhood of God. We 
are so familiar with the Lord’s Prayer, and 
with the conception of God as our Father and 
the Father of all the world, that we hardly 
realize the sudden and tremendous revolution 
in the conception of man’s nature and destiny 
which was brought about by our Lord’s teach- 
ing. It seems, for example, matter for astonish- 
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ment to us that St Peter should have met with 
serious opposition when he declared that the 
Holy Ghost had been given to the Gentiles. 
But we must remember that the idea of a God 
who had made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth was utterly foreign to Jewish thought. 
The appeal to the universal Fatherhood of God 
was almost unknown. To a Jew God was the 
God of Israel: so little was He the Father of 
other peoples that the Israelites were bidden 
to separate themselves from, and to avoid all 
contact with, the nations among whom they 
dwelt. In the historical books, efforts to pro- 
selytize are unknown; and even in those passages 
which give us glimpses of the longing for this 
relationship to be established, God is still con- 
ceived of as the Father of Israel only. The 
world is still waiting when our Lord appears 
among men with His message. From the first 
He explains that the Jews could no longer claim 
a@ monopoly of the Divine favour; that God 
could raise up, from the pebbles of the river-bed, 
children unto Abraham. The Fatherhood of 
God is proclaimed in all its fullness. Without 
His knowledge not one sparrow falls to the 
ground; He makes His sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good, and sends His rain on the 
just and the unjust. ‘ When ye pray, say, Our 
Father ’—and learn that His love is as wide as 
the world. 


2. Such was the discipline of waiting that 
God imposed upon the world which He taught. 
And it is suggested that after the same manner 
God trains and disciplines the human soul. 

There are two sets of experiences in our lives 
which may bring home to us the very real 
meaning of the words, ‘I wait for the Lord.’ 
The first occurs during those times of transition 
in which we may be called upon to pass from 
one phase of faith to another. The second in- 
cludes all those times of darkness and desolation 
through which God allows the human soul to 
grope its way. 

(1) Very few lives can claim to have been free 
from the periods of transition ; nor is it surpris- 
ing that it should be so. If our teachers gradu- 
ally led us into higher regions of study and 
thought, beginning with the simplest truths and 
guiding us step by step to those more suited to 
a maturing intellect, is it not natural to assume 
that our soul will be led along the same path ? 
It is indeed this arrested development in the 


sphere of religion, while we are advancing in 
every other realm of thought and activity, 
that has been responsible more than once for 
the shipwreck of faith. In our conception, for 
instance, of the exact manner in which we are 
united to God through the atoning death of 
Christ, in the mental pictures which we form 
of the state of eternal bliss, in our definition of 
the word ‘inspiration’ as applied to the Holy 
Scriptures, we may find the old ground slipping 
away from under us, and nothing at first taking 
its place. We are then tempted to fear that 
there is no ground but the old ground on which 
to stand ; and, in our first confusion, we wonder 
whether anything is worth saving from the 
wreck, or whether all is not darkness and un- 
certainty. Here is our discipline: we are 
bidden to wait, in absolute assurance that God 
will lead us to the light for which we ask; and 
while we wait, we remember, to our comfort, 
two great certainties. 

First, God is Truth. There is nothing to be 
lost by honestly facing the difficulties as they 
come to us. It is impossible to think of God 
either as deceiving the world or as rejoicing in 
a world deceived. When we look for Truth, we 
look for God: and it is in His light that we 
shall see light. Secondly, ‘ If any man willeth 
to do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ 
The danger begins for us, not at the moment 
when we recognize the difficulties which may 
beset an immature faith, but when we leave 
the way of life which we once trod in the spirit 
and support of that faith. ‘ One lesson,’ it was 
said of Spinoza, ‘ there does seem to lie in such 
a life of such a man—a lesson which he taught 
equally by example and in word : that, wherever 
there is genuine and thorough love for good 
and goodness, no speculative superstructure of 
opinion can be so extravagant as to forfeit 
those graces which are promised, not to clear- 
ness of intellect, but to purity of heart.’ + 

4] Robertson of Brighton had a time of un- 
certainty, but he says: ‘In all the struggle I 
am thankful to say the bewilderment never told 
upon my conduct. In the thickest darkness I 
tried to keep my eye on nobleness and goodness, 
even when I suspected they were only will o’ 
the wisps.’ 

Genuine and thorough love for good and 
goodness! Here at least is something that can 
be saved, something with which we must never 

1 J. A. Froude, Short Studies. 
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part. We remember the life which was built 
up on the old foundation: charity towards all 
men, a real desire to know God in Prayer and 
Communion, unselfishness and love in our 
home, self-sacrifice and self-control, purity of 
heart and motive—if we cling to these, then 
indeed God will not and cannot fail us, and we 
shall be given a new foundation, which will not 
only bear the old structure, but also enable us 
to build higher and higher towards the God 
upon whom we have learned to wait. 

(2) Common to a larger number, perhaps, are 
those times of darkness and desolation which 
come upon the soul; when God seems infinitely 
remote, when acts of Communion seem to bring 
Him no nearer, and Prayer is ineffectual in 
making His presence felt in our lives. What 
can we do when these times of desolation come 
upon us? Are we still merely to wait, till God 
shall see fit to give us refreshment? The 
suffering which the soul passes through is very 
real, and it is worth while to attempt an answer 
to the question. 

Above all let us be sure that it is through no 
fault of our own that we are passing through the 
darkness; that our desires and our will are 
truly set in the direction of God; that we have 
not lowered the tone of our life; that we have 
not allowed a spirit of carelessness to enter into 
our religious exercises ; and, not least, that we 
are ready to make any effort that may be 
required of us, in order that we may come 
through to the light. 

Let us also be careful to state the problem 
correctly. It is not that God has deserted us ; 
we know that, in reality, that cannot be. It is 
that we do not feel Him to be as near to us as 
we would wish. This is the true statement of 
the difficulty, and it is very different from the 
other. For does not the warning need to be 
constantly repeated, that we are not wise to 
make our feelings the standard by which we 
chiefly measure our spiritual progress? This is 
not to suggest that there is no place in religion 
for feeling. Religion is concerned with the 
whole man ; and the true attitude towards that 
which we know as our feelings would seem to be 
that we should rejoice and give thanks, when- 
ever the sense of God’s nearness is specially 
granted to us, but that for the test of our 
sincerity and of the hold which God has upon 
our lives we should look elsewhere. We are to 
ask—not how near do I feel God to me? but 


rather—what am I prepared to do or to suffer 
for His sake? If the will to persevere and to 
follow on is not lacking, there is no desolation 
which we need fear, no darkness through which 
we shall not pass to the light. 


If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 
You understand me? I have said enough ?? 


The Atonement 
Ps. cxxx. 7.—‘ With him is plenteous redemption.’ 


THESE words were written by one who lived 
centuries before the Crucifixion. Yet he con- 
fesses that there is ‘ plenteous redemption’ with 
God. What words would he not have used to 
describe the love which God has since shown in 
‘ the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ’? It is of this full redemption that 
Christians will naturally think as they read this 
last verse of the Psalm. 

Many books have been written on the Atone- 
ment. In some of them we shall find certain 
aspects of the truth emphasized more than 
others ; but common to them all will be found 
two conceptions: that the Atonement was 
effected in order (1) to manifest the character 
of God, and (2) to satisfy the needs of man. 
This is the common ground on which all 
Christians would take their stand; and if 
emphasis be laid on the former of these truths, 
the intention is to suggest a perspective. It 
is a truth beyond dispute that a knowledge of 
the revealed character of God is essential, if we 
would make any attempt to explain the mean- 
ing of our Lord’s death upon the Cross. He 
Himself insisted on the connection between the 
Old Dispensation and the New. However wide 
might be the purpose of salvation, its back- 
ground was the revelation given to the people 
of Israel, and its historical setting was the story 
of their race. If—as was said of Thomas 
Carlyle—some people have no New Testament 
in their Bibles, it is equally true that in some 
Bibles the Old Testament has no place. If an 
inquirer were to regard the Crucifixion as an 

1 Browning, Paracelsus. 
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event which happened on a certain day in the 
world’s history, and were to consider it as 
isolated entirely, alike from the assumed need 
for it and from God’s previous revelations of 
Himselt, he would exclaim, How utterly unlike 
this is to all that I have imagined of the char- 
acter of God. And only by regarding the Cross 
of Christ in its historical setting and realizing 
that God had been breaking in on His world all 
through the ages, would he understand that it 
was a necessity, from the consideration alike of 
the character of God and of the needs of man. 


1. The Character of God.—(1) Three great 
attributes of God stand out most clearly from 
the pages of the Old Testament. Three lives 
were used to proclaim those truths. 

It was in the eighth century before Christ that 
a citizen of Jerusalem, of noble birth, burning 
with a passionate desire to see his nation de- 
livered from its sufferings and enjoying the 
blessings which were its birthright, waited for 
the Voice of God, which should give him a 
message for the people he longed to save. 
There came a day when for him the earth and 
all that was in it were no longer, and the whole 
world became a presence, a glory, and a song: 
‘I saw the Lord high and lifted up ’—the 
splendour of His palace veiled in mist, and the 
air throbbing with the song of the Seraphim: 
Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts. Of 
God Himself that is all. Isaiah cannot define 
God, but he has something to tell of Him. Ina 
single word shall be expressed the gulf which 
separates men from God—the word which gave 
the Law of Holiness its name : * Speak unto the 
congregation of Israel, and say unto them, Ye 
shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am 
Holy,’ and from that day the chant of the 
Seraphim is the burden of his life’s message. 
God 1s holy. 

A few years before, a simple shepherd who 
kept his flock in the wilderness on the borders 
of Judea, with no special training but the 
solitude of the desert and the silence of its 
nights, was sent to teach a nation the meaning 
of its history. The centre of Amos’s message 
is to be the righteousness of God. Had any 
people been blessed and guided as they had 
been by Almighty God? Had any people so 
consistently responded to God’s love with re- 
bellion and refusal? God’s honour must be 
vindicated. ‘I saw the Lord standing over the 
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altar; and he said, Smite.’ Only in one way 
can the final judgment be warded off. ‘ Let 
justice run down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.’ This is God’s demand. 
Being what He is, He can ask no less. God is 
righteous. 

Not many years later, it was given to a native 
of Northern Israel to receive one of the highest 
revelations of the character of God which is to 
be found in the Old Testament writings. And 
because this message was to be the highest, his 
agony was the greatest. In the relationship . 
between himself and his vain and fickle wife, 
Hosea was to see how things stood between the 
nation and its God. And then, out from the 
home where his heart had been broken, he was 
to go to the people and tell them that they were 
breaking the heart of God. 

So Hosea’s appeal rings through the land : 
“Come, and let us return unto the Lord.’ If 
there be no answer to God’s invitation, surely 
‘my God will cast them away.’ Not yet; for 
there is one more message which he is to carry 
to the people. And then, across this awful 
scene of a wrecked home and a ruined people, 
there is heard the tenderest call of the Old 
Testament, the call of a God who will never give 
a nation up: * When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How shall 
I let thee go, O Israel?’ God is ever pleading, 
ever calling, ever yearning. (od is love. 

(2) If in the Crucifixion of our Lord we can 
trace just those attributes which He had re- 
vealed as His own to the chosen people, may we 
not say that, above all else, the redeeming death 
of Christ is a mighty manifestation of the 
character of God ? 

God vs righteous. He is the giver of the moral 
law, and through that law He showed His 
righteousness to men. From the day of the 
giving of the law, man’s duty was clear: it was 
to strive after the attainment of God’s right- 
eousness through perfect obedience to the law. 
It may be true to say that had man been able 
to attain, there would have been no need for 
the Crucifixion. But man found the attainment 
of that righteousness, as he does still, beyond 
his powers. Therefore God gave to the world 
the greatest revelation of His righteousness, 
and with it the power which all who longed to 
gain it had desired. By His perfect life Christ 
vindicated the claim of the moral law, of the 
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righteousness of God ; and, by His obedience to 
the law ‘ even unto death,’ He broke the power 
of sin, and ‘ condemned sin in the flesh.’ 

God is Holy. It was needed that He should 
give to the world some sign, awful and unmis- 
takable, of the horror with which an All-Holy 
God regarded sin: that He should afford some 
terrible contrast between the sin of man and 
the Holiness of God. In the Crucifixion man 
saw the crowning revelation of the Holiness of 
God. 


God 1s Love. He ‘ spared not his own Son.’ 


Far removed from the sin and hatred of the 


world, irresistible in their appeal, the words 
come back to us unceasingly, as we ponder the 
story of God’s redeeming love: ‘ God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.+ 

9‘ What is the blood of Christ?’ asked 
Livingstone of his own solitary soul in the last 
months of his African wanderings. ‘ It is Him- 
self. It is the inherent and everlasting mercy 
of God made apparent to human eyes and ears. 
The everlasting love was disclosed by our Lord’s 
life and death. It showed that God forgives 
because He loves to forgive.’ 


2. The Need of Man.—(1) The great need of 
man’s nature is deliverance from that which 
stands between him and God; from something 
in his nature which prevents that frank inter- 
course with God which he knows to be his 
birthright ; from something which ties his 
nature down: deliverance, in a single word, 
from that which we know as sin. Of course if 
we are helpless victims of heredity, education, 
or environment we are no more responsible for 
character than a barometer for climate. But 
most of us know that, by whatever name we 
call it, this ‘ineradicable taint’ is a reality. 
In point of fact every literature in the world 
confesses there is something radically wrong 
with human life, and that man is to blame. 
Latin poetry, for example, often sounds a note 
of sheer despair; while the most modern of 
modern writers are perpetually proclaiming that 
what the world needs is a new type of manhood. 
Among men to-day there is a keen sense of 
neglected duty, in particular the duty to treat, 
each other decently. Once we have come so 
far, the question whether this all-round failure 

1 F. A. Iremonger, Before the Morning Watch, 148. 


requires to be pardoned will trouble none but 
those who personally are uncertain as to the 
reality of God. No worse calamity can be 
imagined than an overclouded sense of God ; 
well might a French writer say, ‘ When a man 
tells me that he does not believe in God, I take 
off my hat before him, as before one who has 
suffered a great loss.’ 

Does any strong indissoluble tie hold between 
our pardon and the Cross of Jesus Christ ? 
That is our problem. Let us begin with a 
significant fact, the force of which grows as we 
consider it—the fact that people on the outlook 
for redemption have constantly connected the 
two things. What has drawn men to Christ, 
often before they have apprehended the whole 
of His deep secret? It is that they dimly know 
He has undertaken to deal with their sorest 
troubles ; and, believing somehow that He can 
be trusted to do what He has undertaken, they 
listen to the story of His Passion, and look up 
into His face, longing that He would help them. 
Even before they have understood, some dim 
promise of good visits them; and afterwards 
the truth of their involuntary premonition stands 
out clear and they realize that what as sinners 
they should have suffered, He suffered for them. 

Time was when men took the line of accentuat- 
ing the differences between God’s forgiveness 
and ours ; and such differences, unquestionably, 
are there. Butit will suit us better to emphasize 
the likeness. To interpret the Cross, let us try 
to make out what happens when one man 
pardons another. Naturally we must think of 
a case with real intensity, involving something 
terrible to forgive—say, the treachery of friend 
to friend. What is involved in that? For 
these two friends sin is the saddest reality in all 
the world, which they are well aware must be 
openly recognized in their attitude to each 
other. If the friendship is to contain depth or 
sweetness, there can be no huddling up of the 
betrayal, no poor jests; they must have the 
thing out into the open, to be faced, whatever 
the pain. Let it stay hidden, lurking under- 
neath the surface, and inevitably it will con- 
tinue to poison their relationships. So the 
knife must go in, even if some nerves have to 
quiver pitifully, and the black, hateful, corrupt- 
ing object must be forced into the light. So, if 
there is to be reconciliation for us, God must 
be perfectly frank with us regarding sin. We 
have to be shown the one perpetual estranging 
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barrier between Father and children; we have 
to be set face to face with the desperate facts of 
rebellion and mistrust and lovelessness, as they 
scorn God, and make brotherhood a sham, and 
defile the heart; and the confession must be 
wrung from us, not by violence but by plain 
demonstration, that that is our sin. Forgive- 
ness is inconceivable otherwise. No arbitrary 
Divine act condoning the past would be any 
good, let alone a conspiracy of silence. In the 
moral realm, progress is dependent on facing 
facts. However it be done, we have to be 
“convinced of sin.’ And we are convinced of 
sin, piercingly and inescapably, at the Cross 
where Jesus died. That Cross is the object 
lesson for all time concerning sin’s real character, 
once the superficial wrappings have been torn 
off. Sin is that which takes Jesus Christ and 
nails Him up to die of pain. That is sin, and 
we are the sinners. The same kind of sus- 
picious selfishness and grudging envy and callous 
neglect and hard injustice of which we are guilty 
were blazing in the hearts of the men who 
scoffed at the dying Lord.t 

4, The power of Christ’s Cross to redeem from 
evil and impel to goodness is due to the fact 
that our present sins become identified with the 
evils which crucified Him and seem to re-enact 
Golgotha for Him. John Masefield has put it 
vividly when he makes the Quakeress in his 
poem say to the besotted drunkard, Saul Kane : 


‘when next you drink, 
Do me the gentleness to think 
That every drop of drink accursed 
Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 
That every dirty word you say 
Is one more flint upon His way, 
Another thorn about His head, 
Another mock by where He tread, 
Another nail, another cross. 
All that you are is that Christ’s loss.’ 


This portrayal of his life as a continuation of 
Calvary is Saul Kane’s deliverance : 


The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that J had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 

To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast.? 


1 H. R. Mackintosh, The Highway of God, 30. 
2 H.S. Coffin, The Meaning of the Cross, 121. 
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At Calvary, too, we see not only the horror of 
sin, but the suffering of Him against whom all 
sin is done. The act of making forgiveness real 
means agony. It need hardly be added that 
this is not meant as a short and easy interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ death, for there is no such thing. 
In reading Othello or King Lear we become 
conscious of the catastrophic and inscrutable 
collision of good and evil which is specially 
called tragedy. And in the Cross, too, tragedy 
appears—a dim spectacle of agonizing conflict, 
in which the great deeps are broken up, and we 
can only stand afar off, beholding the great 
sight and guessing at the pain. 


Over the abyss 
Of God’s capacity for woe He stayed 
One hesitating hour; what gulf was this? 
Forsaken He went down, and was afraid. 


When the Son of God comes forth from that 
struggle, His robes are red with blood. ‘ Sin,’ 
it has been said, ‘ is a horrible, strong, positive 
thing, and not even divinity grapples with it 
and subdues it except in strife and pain.’ 
What pain signified for God in Christ we cannot 
tell. This only we discern, that Christ paid the 
price of dread agony when He closed with evil, 
proclaiming the Father’s mind, bearing the sin 
He forgave. 


Thou must love Me who have died for thee, 


is what He says to us as He comes out with 
victory in His hand.t 

(2) It must never be forgotten that the con- 
ception of deliverance, of salvation, lies at the 
very root of the Atonement. He shall save 
His people from their sins. But restoration 


| is needed as well as deliverance, and through 


Christ crucified is given to us the certainty of 
restoration. There is, of course, no real separa- 
tion, either in point of time or of experience, 
between the actual delivery from sin and the 
restoration to God: yet in the human concep- 
tion of restoration as a definite blessing which 
flows from the Cross, we think of it apart from 
the deliverance with which it is immediately 
connected. If the result of sin be estrangement 
from God, its forgiveness leads to a longing for 
a change in our relationship to Him. The fear 
of the prodigal was that he had forfeited all 
claim to the old relationship. But he learned 
1H. R. Mackintosh, The Highway of God, 32. 
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the greatness of God’s redemption when he was 
restored to the joy of the father’s home. 

So we are pardoned in a fashion that proves 
the fixity of God’s holiness, and the immeasur- 
able scope of His love—a pardon which effects 
a complete change in our nature. We need 
such a pardon as shall avert our wills from sin. 
And for this we need a suffering Redeemer in 
whose experience the gravity of sin is written 
with fire. If pardon were nothing but.an easy 
fiat of God—the mere scatterings of His lavish- 
ness, as it were—how should we come to hate 
and fear sin as we must do if we are ever in 
strict reality to be saved from it? Every true 
soul, facing sin, is sure that God is holy, and 
that therefore in the very act of accomplishing 
reconciliation He must express the inviolable 
holiness that constitutes His very being. And 
if there is pardon now for all, it is because, in 
the great love wherewith He loved us, God in 
Christ the Crucified took His place beside us, 
dealt with our wrong, and put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself. 

And so, as we look up into the Face in which 
we read forgiveness, it is a face touched with 
lines of suffermg. There was a dread struggle, 
and it was endured for our sake. ‘ Ye were 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, as silver 
or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.’ 


Thy love, O Christ, arisen, 

Yearns to reach all souls in prison ; 
Down beneath the shame and loss 
Sinks the plummet of Thy Cross. 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than Thy grace can sound. 


Like a Weaned Child 


Ps. cxxxi.i— Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine 
eyes lofty: neither do I exercise myself in great matters, 
or in things too high for me. Surely I have behaved and 
quieted myself, as a child that is weaned of his mother : 
my soul is even as a weaned child. Let Israel hope in the 
Lord from henceforth and for ever.’ 


Tue writer of this Psalm has learned the spirit 
of humility in the school of suffering. It is not 
the tranquillity of a calm nature which speaks 
here, but that into which the speaker has 
entered by vigorous mastery of disturbing 
elements. How hard the struggle had been, 
how much petulant resistance there had been 
before the calm was won, is told by the lovely 
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image of the weaned child. While being weaned 
he sobs and struggles, and all his little hfe is 
perturbed. Till now his imperious ‘ Yea’ was 
yea, but it went to pieces against a ‘ Nay’ that 
came from the very heart of his little world. 
He fought hard and tried in turns all the arts 
and all the weapons of his armoury. But in 
vain; he was overwhelmed by superior forces. 
Then he learnt a new wisdom; he surrendered 
at discretion, and found victory through defeat. 
The world was larger and richer than he knew ; 
there was more food and better than he thought, 
and in the new interests he has already forgotten 
the old conditions; the weaned child with all 
the old longings gone leans happily on his 
mother’s breast. 


1. This weaning of the soul, this complete 
suppression of self-will, this hearty acquiescence 
in the will of God, do not come easily to a man. 
He does not gain these heights without struggle. 
This Psalm, tranquil as it 1s, bears traces of sore 
conflict. There is in it the echo of a storm. 
‘Surely I have behaved and quieted myself.’ 
The word ‘behaved’ here bears a meaning 
which we do not now attach to it. It means 
to restrain. In Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens 
it is said, ‘ He did behave his anger ere ’twas 
spent.’ The Psalmist has known protests, 
demands, complaints. Passion and pride have 
raged like swelling waves. But all this is over 
now. ‘Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty ; neither do I exercise myself in 
great matters or in things too high for me.’ He 
accepts the limitations of his hfe, and adapts 
himself to them. He is at last ‘ willing, having 
tried all other ways, to try just God’s.’ This is 
not a state of torpor, which leads one to retire 
from service, and sit, with folded hands, in dull 
inaction, nor is it a state of weakness, in which 
a man ceases from effort because it seems to fail. 
It is a submission that is full of hope. The text 
tells of a cheering acceptance of disappointment, 
of a meek bowing of the soul to that which is 
inevitable ; an earnest thankful recognition of 
the sovereign purpose of God. 

4| The great Italian patriot Mazzini realized, 
after sore struggle, that his brightest hopes had 
to be deferred. He writes: ‘ Life is a mission, 
duty therefore its highest law . . . I learned to 
suffer without rebellion. Whether the sun shine 
with the serene splendour of an Italian noon, or 
the leaden, corpse-like hue of the northern mist 
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be above us, I cannot see that it changes our 
duty. God dwells above the earthly heaven, 
and the holy stars of faith and the future shine 
within our souls, even though their light con- 
sume itself unreflected as the sepulchral lamp.’ 


And shall I pray, Oh, change Thy will, my 
Father, 
Until it be according unto mine ? 
Ah no, Lord, no, that never could be, rather 
I pray Thee, Blend my human will with Thine. 


And work in me to will and do Thy pleasure, 
Let all within me, peaceful, reconciled, 
Tarry content my Well-Belovéd’s leisure 
At last, at last, even as a weaned child. 


2. Looking through this brief but perfect thing 
of genius, we see the whole process of history ; 
we catch a glimpse of the patient mother-love of 
God seeking in a thousand ways to rear the race 
into the full-grown manhood, the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ. The young 
Church of the Acts, with its generous enthusiasm, 
its disregard of economic conditions, its child- 
like expectation of a second physical appearance 
of Jesus—the world never saw anything in its 
way finer. It was, indeed, the infant Church, 
and for a while it fed and throve on suck things 
as children love. But the weaning time drew 
inexorably on. One cherished earth-born hope 
after another failed; gradually, with Divinest 
skill, men were drawn away from the sensational, 
from expecting the end of the world and a 
visible reappearance of Christ, to feed on better 
and stronger meat, to realize that they were not 
to be treated like little children, but to do God’s 
will and to accomplish His work like full-grown 
men. When at length Cesar drew the sword 
he found that it was no longer children he had 
to do with, but men in Christ. They had had 
their inner trials, but now they had forgotten 
those troubles of infancy, their hope was in 
God for life and death. They came out of the 
weaning process not weakened, but strengthened, 
convinced, resolute ; and so it has been all along, 
opinions have changed, but faith has not failed. 
‘Now abideth faith, hope, love.’ Every age 
repeats the process and the experience. When 
the first beliefs and theories show signs of ex- 
haustion there are some misgivings and some- 
times panic among believers. very new truth 
closes up some old well from which many drew 


water. But the trouble passes, and in the new 
experiences men forget the loss of what once 
seemed indispensable to their faith, having got 
some better thing. 

It would not be strange if many found that 
springs which once fed hope and faith had run 
dry in these sad and difficult times. But the 
Psalmist had to face difficult times, probably 
after the Restoration, when the condition of 
Israel seemed far from what the great prophets 
had prophesied. It required the sternest self- 
discipline to enable him to fling away ambition 
and accept with cheerful faith the lowly despised 
position which was so different from the glowing 
pictures of Jeremiah and Isaiah. In our day 
intelligence is at a loss what to make of the 
situation. Browning’s optimism awakes but a 
feeble response, possibly an angry remonstrance. 
All is not right with the world, and never has 
been right as yet, and it is useless trying to 
make-believe that it is so. No wonder if the 
soul grows restive under such conditions, but we 
must not give way to it; the weaning time for 
a whole world has come round again. Let us 
compose and still our soul, and be sure, if one 
kind of spiritual fare is withdrawn, it is not that 
we may starve but that we may feed on stronger 
meat and undertake a sterner task. How or in 
what form sustenance will come to us we cannot 
say, but it will come if we draw near and keep 
near to the Father. 


3. Possibly in many ways life has disappointed 
us. One often hears that phrase, and its sad 
ring wakes the echoes in most of our hearts. 
Still, to quarrel with life is fatal. Let us try 
to take the poet’s point of view that we are, all 
of us, the subjects of Divine education and that 
the very imperfections of the world are essential 
parts of the curriculum. Without doubt there 
would be no faith, without danger no courage, 
without misery no mercy. Let us remember, 
too, how many things that once were all in all 
passed and were forgotten; we cannot even 
understand how we ever cared so much for 
them, so crowded out and so obliterated have 
they been by the increasing fullness of life. 
And what if this process is still to goon? The 
sorrows of a little child are very bitter and real, 
but childhood is too early for despair ; whatever 
is lost can yet be made up for, when a whole life 
lies before one. To-day is empty but to-morrow 
is a new day, and in keeping step with time lies 
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our only hope of arriving at the place where 
new supplies of interest, happiness and hope 
await us. Let us hold fast to this, that the soul 
is not weaned that it may starve, but that it 
may fare better and do better. 


On, then, to perfection ! 
Truth is infinite ! 
Be not babes, with milk content, 
Take the strong meat that is meant 
For the man of might. 


To acquiesce in checks and reverses is not 
enough ; we must take a noble revenge by going 
forward to a fuller life. The difference between 
lives is not so much the difference of experience 
as the different ways in which men handle the 
inevitable elements of life. We can hate them 
and rebel against them. We can brood on them 
till they embitter us. We can take up a quarrel 
against life, which means taking up a quarrel 
against God. But, as all the saints have taught 
us, there is for the weakest a better way than 
that: it is the way given us by our Lord. 
Things that we cannot alter it is in our power 
to evangelize. We can draw them within the 
circuit of God’s purposes, believing that all His 
purposes are love. We can transmute them, by 
a living faith, into steps that lft us nearer Him 
who drank our human cup in all its bitterness. 
Hope after hope fell away from our Lord Him- 
self. But one thing, the greatest thing, stood 
out clear before Him, the Will of God; and, 
treading down the last remnants of natural 
instinct, Jesus affirmed the choice that changed 
the world : ‘ Thy will be done.’ The great hour 
had come, and He recognized it as the hour of 
the supreme opportunity ; the more they took 
from Him, the more He abounded. Calvary 
followed Gethsemane; after the Cross came 
Easter, and that new life of Christ on earth 
which is still unfolding, and in whose fullness 
lies the hope of the world. Let us cease, then, 
our quarrel with life, and in all trouble and 
sorrow look around us for the new duty that 
will lead to a new happiness. Duty is the lamp 
by which the Holy Ghost leads men into all 
truth. We must not fold the hands and bow 
the head like conquered men, but brace our 
souls to face the changed conditions, knowing 
that it is God’s will and power to lead us ever 
into life. 


Seeming Failure | 


Ps. exxxii. 1.-—‘ Lord, remember for David all his 
affliction ’ (R.V.). 
Tue reference is to the pains and trouble and 
anxiety that David underwent in his lifetime 
for the cause of God, and especially in establish- 
ing a sanctuary in Jerusalem, and in making 
preparation for the building of the Temple. 
‘Lord, remember for David all that he bore.’ 

When a community has finished any under- 
taking, we are prepared for an outburst of self- 
congratulation. Most people are like children, 
and love to call the world in to admire what 
they have built. But what gives distinction to 
this inaugural poem is that the men who have 
finished the work drop out of sight, whilst the 
labours of one who failed are set forward. The 
first point of interest for this man in the newly- 
reared Temple is not that he and his con- 
temporaries have raised it, but that it is the 
accomplishing in a new generation of an old 
design. That magnanimous recognition of a 
man who did not succeed suggests the stages 
of a great desire. 


1. First of all, we have to recognize a frequent 
stage of mere frustration. David was a great 
secular ruler, and in this projected Temple he, no 
doubt, saw more than a merely religious benefit. 
Jerusalem had recently been made the capital, 
and in the interest of his government he wished 
to make the life of the nation centre there in all 
possible ways. The local shrines were so many 
nurseries of the feeling of tribal independence, 
and to accustom the people to worship in 
Jerusalem was to make them in a fuller measure 
citizens of a kingdom. Then his own power was 
recent, and he was anxious to commend himself 
to the people, who always love magnificence, 
by surrounding himself with the pomp of older 
royalties—fortress, and palace, and temple. It 
is easy to imagine motives like these, but through 
them all there ran a real desire for the honour of 
God. He wished to hft the worship out of its 
tainted associations, and to make it clean and 
high. The poet uses the licence of his craft in 
making David say, ‘I will not come into my 
house or go up on to my bed: I will not give 
sleep to my eyes nor slumber to my eyelids, 
until I find out a place for the Lord, a dwelling 
for the Mighty One of Jacob.’ That is poetic 
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exaggeration; but even in our drier way of 
speaking it means that David, vehement in all 
things, was vehement also in this, gathering 
treasure, clearing a place, flinging himself upon 
the obstructions and prejudices which blocked 
the way. And it came to nothing. The record 
of that chapter of experience was given by 
Solomon at the Temple dedication. ‘ The Lord 
said to David my father, Whereas it was in thy 
heart to build an house for My name, thou didst 
well that it was in thy heart.’ That has been 
the epitaph of many enthusiasms. Men have 
kept nothing back, and in the end they have 
found the obstructions irremovable, and their 
great desire has remained without fulfilment. 

Sometimes we are tempted, because of this, 
to complain of a cynical element in the govern- 
ment of the world, something that tempts the 
heart out to encounter a brutal rebuff. A man 
singularly pure, with the very gifts, as we 
imagine, that the work requires, is broken on 
the threshold, whilst other men, incalculably 
less gifted, pass in and spoil his plan. Think 
of Keith-Falconer, with a kind of genius for 
Semitic work, labouring through years of study 
to enter into the heart and thought of the great 
Arab race ; and he gives himself, his means, his 
enthusiasm, his unique equipment of learning 
and sympathy, to die at the gates of Arabia. 
He did not grudge the gift. To him it could 
be said, ‘Thou didst well that it was in thy 
heart’; but often men, reflecting upon life, are 
tempted to question if it is well. Is it not wiser 
in such a world as this to hold one’s way amongst 
measurable things, not looking beyond to-day 
or attempting what is big or far? ‘What thy 
hand finds to do,’ says Ecclesiastes ; is not that 
the precept of wisdom? Thy hand, not thy 
imagination or thy ambition. ‘ Our earliest 
duty,’ it has been said, ‘is to cultivate the 
habit of not looking round the corner.’ That 
is a counsel which would save many people 
from sore hearts, and it is followed instinctively 
by a multitude who are content always to take 
and never to give; but it means the end of 
enthusiasm and faith, it is the condemnation 
of the life for big and generous ends. 

All who have served the world have given 
themselves to causes in which a partial satis- 
faction was the best they could hope for, and 
they have been content with that. Their lesson 
to us is that we should learn how vast God’s 
purposes are. A man with the real temper of 


an investigator does not stand out for the 
solitary glory of establishing some law or 
principle of his own discovery, for which he 
may get all the credit. He labours mainly 
among minutiz, accumulating details, narrow- 
ing the margin of error, and thus making the 
way plain for others who come after. ‘ Our 
life,’ says Luther, speaking of another circle of 
things, ‘ our life is a beginning and a progress, 
not a consummation.’ No man has ever enjoyed 
a complete success. A right prayer stretches 
over more than one generation, and to-day there 
are places cheered with a sweet rain of blessing 
which comes in recognition of the prayers and 
efforts and sacrifice of men long dead. 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they ? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said 
And life the sweeter made ? 1 


2. It is needful to remember that in God’s 
work there is no such thing as failure. Where 
David knew frustration, Solomon rejoiced in 
achievement. The fertile source of error in this 
matter is that we treat a generation as if it 
were a finished quantity apart, with beginning 
and ending of its own, needing to show within 
itself design, and effort, and result; whereas, 
of course, a generation is simply an arbitrary 
section of an unending scroll, all of which is 
God’s. He sends the children instead of the 
fathers, and He appoints to each his task. Like 
runners, we carry the fiery cross a stage and 
pass it to another. It is no man’s business to 
travel all the way, but it is the duty of a loyal 
man to run his stage, for thus the message comes 
to its end. 

{| It was John Penry’s ambition to preach the 
gospel in Wales. But a persecuting hierarchy 
cut him off in the first vigour of his young man- 
hood, and he had to surrender the work to other 
hands. ‘I am a poor young man,’ he wrote 
from his prison, ‘ born and bred in the mountains 
of Wales. I am the first that laboured to have 
the blessed seed of the gospel sown in those 
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barren mountains. And being now to end my 
days before I am come to the half of my years 
in the likely course of Nature, I leave the 
success of my labours unto such of my country- 
men as the Lord is to raise after me for the 
accomplishing of that work, which in the calling 
of my country unto the knowledge of Christ’s 
blessed gospel, I began.’ + 

We are slow to take the comfortable assur- 
ance that achievement is on its way, and that 
if it tarry we may wait for it, as it will surely 
come. Our feeling says the time is long, and 
our hearts begin to wonder if success can ever 
be attained. And, on the other hand, in sheer 
petulance of feeling, people resent the good 
fortune of the man who finishes the work, and 
they disparage the result. They are jealous 
because of his fathers who died with hope 
unsatisfied. They measure them, one against 
another—David with his dream and his great 
heart, and his noble extravagance of word and 
vow, compared with this pedestrian virtue of 
pertinacity, to which achievement in the end is 
given. That is the supreme of unreason. In 
every day of consummation, the dead, with un- 
envious eyes, look down to see their work com- 
pleted. The thing they saw and longed for, the 
hope they planted in the world has grown now, 
and they are glad. There would be no difficulty 
in doing work for the world, if there were no 
jealousy as to who should have the credit of 
doing it. The work is the thing. This great 
soul, in presence of the achievement of his own 
age, says, It is not ours. It is David who is 
crowned, his labour and desire are satisfied. 
Our coldness could never have won us such 
success ; and it is due to the fervour and mag- 
nanimity of a greater age, and to the prayer 
and sacrifice of dead men; far more, it is due 
to the continuous working of the living God, 
who, in each age, finds instruments for Himself, 
and sets His purpose forward. 


3. One interest of the text lies in the sugges- 
tion which the Psalmist gives of a third stage in 
the life of a desire—something beyond achieve- 
ment, as if the restless human spirit took the 
completed work only as a platform from which 
to launch itself out on a fresh design. The 
house now stands complete, the monument of 
our patience, our valour, our liberality; the 
priests are ready for service, the altars smoke, 

1 J. D. Jones. 


the devout wait expectant. Shall we say—it 
is enough? This man answers that the chief 
point of all is still to gain. Think of the labour, 
the passion, the heights of faith of these dead 
men! how greatly our Church has been loved, 
what hopes have lived in the hearts of men and 
women, what sacrifices cheerfully borne, what 
prayers of vehement desire! Perhaps it con- 
tains all that the fathers, in express words, 
spoke of, but does it contain all that they meant ? 
When the Covenanters were in hiding in caves, 
and mosshags, and woodshaws, a dream of the 
Scottish Church kept them company—a radiant 
vision. They were pragmatic, unreasonable, 
narrow, perhaps, and to have built according to 
their words would have given a fabric of little 
loveliness. But what concerned them most was 
not the body but the soul of the Church; and 
the temptation which waits for men in a colder 
age is of making the body count for everything. 
David thought of a house for God, and here is 
the house; but what of the God? Here is a 
fabric, an organization, an order, but what of 
the life ? 

“Remember for David all that he bore,’ how 
he prayed and vowed and strove; remember 
that, Lord, and give us what David meant. And 
the poet embodies his prayer in clearer words 
when he says, ‘ Arise into thy rest.’ They had 
been working through the generations of Exile 
at a better idea of Divine worship, and the new 
Temple was designed to meet these altered 
thoughts. It stood correct, unchallengeable, 
and yet, as he recalled that ancient passion of 
desire, the new house seemed vacant and 
tenantless. We have been labouring at the 
body, giving thought to questions of arrange- 
ment, and spending strength and heart on these ; 
and in God’s service nothing should be neglected. 
lf He counts the hairs of our head, we need not 
be ashamed of the most minute attention to 
what concerns His honour, if only the soul is in 
it. Arise, O Lord, into this resting-place which 
we have made. 

Here are our plans for serving Thee, here is 
the house which we have reared, here are the 
words spoken in Thy name, come, Lord, and 
fill them with Thyself; and thus the desire of 
man passes out beyond his best achievement. 
The good suggests a better. ‘Solomon built 
him an house,’ says Stephen ; but promptly he 
adds, ‘ howbeit, the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.’ No sooner is the 
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house built than it begins to be suspected. 
Life moves on from form to form: always there 
is something more for men to learn, to receive, 
to attempt. ‘He is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we can ask or think.’ 


cexxxill. 1 


It is a great word, and thus the noble desire has 
no end, and the man of largest success is most 
humbly conscious of how very little his work 
is worth. It is all of God, ‘who is in all, and 
through all, and over all.’ 


Ne lok. OF CUINTDY 


Ps. exxxiil. 1.—‘* Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.’ 


Tuis Psalm was doubtless inspired by some of 
the great festivals when the tribes assembled 
at Jerusalem to worship, and the national and 
religious unity was strikingly manifested. These 
festivals were joyous occasions, celebrated with 
song and dance and all manner of happy excite- 
ments. The streets were thronged with people, 
but there needed no armed guard to keep the 
peace. All classes mingled together in the best 
of good fellowship. Old friends greeted one 
another, and strangers readily made friends. 
Differences were forgotten ; everywhere was the 
animation of goodwill. Looking out upon such 
a scene the Psalmist breaks into song, * Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.’ 

This Psalm, sung in Israel on high and solemn 
occasions when all the tribes were united in love 
around the Covenant God, has often been re- 
peated in times of religious revival when men 
achieved some higher degree of unity and 
realized the blessedness of all being one in 
Christ. It was sung at the famous Glasgow 
Assembly of 1638 when Scotland stood united 
as a Church and nation under the pledge of the 
National Covenant. And in our own time, 
when the two great branches of the Church of 
Scotland, long divided, were at last made one, 
at the moment when the two converging streams 
united in the High Street of Edinburgh above 
St Giles, there broke forth spontaneously from 
the lips of the onlooking crowd the same 
ancient song— 


Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 

Together such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell. 


And every true heart felt its thrill. 


I 
THE Vision or Unity 


It is, indeed, a good and pleasant thing when 
brethren dwell together in unity. It is in full 
accord with the Divine ideal for humanity; it 
is in some degree a foretaste of heaven. ‘In 
the year 1897,’ writes Arnold Foster,! ‘I was 
returning to England on furlough, and I chanced 
to travel by the last mailship from China that 
would reach London in time for the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. From every port at 
which we stopped we took passengers who were 
anxious to be at home for that great occasion. 

Chinese, Malays, Sikhs, Cingalese, and 
others in their characteristic uniforms produced 
a picturesque scene on board that steamer. But 
more impressive far was the quickening of hearts 
and of sympathy among all the English-speaking 
passengers on board, gathered from many lands, 
as from port after port they joined our party 
between Shanghai and Gibraltar. Arrived in 
England, one topic was in every one’s heart and 
on every one’s lips. . . . Those were days when 
to thousands and tens of thousands of Christian 
eyes the heavens were opened, and they saw the 
vision of the King of kings and of the days 
to come when He shall reign visibly over all 
hearts.’ 

But, alas, how rare are such scenes! What 
do we see on every hand but discord instead of 
harmony, division instead of unity, strife instead 
of brotherhood. The poet Milton denounces 
this as mankind’s especial sin. 


Oh shame to men! devil with devil damn’d 
Firm concord holds, men only disagree 
Of creatures rational.” 


1 Memoir, 92. 2 Paradise Lost, ii. 496. 
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It would seem, indeed, as if some heavy fate 
had befallen our human race—a spirit of dis- 
union, deep-seated, breeding war and disorder 
and all confusion. It broke out between the 
first pair of brothers, and the earth which drank 
in the blood of Abel has often been saturated 
since. It must have been, from the earliest 
times, a puzzle and a wonder to devout and 
thoughtful men how the human family had 
become so broken up, and why it was so difficult 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. These 
reflections found expression in the ancient story 
of the Tower of Babel which, from whatever 
basis in history it may be derived, gives so pro- 
found an analysis of the root causes of human 
discord. 

Nor is the state of things better in our time. 
The ideal of unity in Church and State seems as 
far off as ever and as difficult to attain. Indeed, 
the supreme problem is to restore unity in a war- 
shattered world, and it looks as if the solution 
of the problem would pass the wit of man to 
discover. There is a deep yearning in men’s 
hearts, but at the same time a feeling almost 
of despair. Willit ever come? Nineteen cen- 
turies have passed since the angels sang of 
peace on earth and goodwill to men, but 


Man, at war with man, hears not 
The love song which they bring. 


And the whole earth resounds with the din of 
strife, the clash of discords between sects and 
parties, nations and races. 

Yet the vision of unity has never been lost 
sight of. The Hebrew prophets saw it and sang 
of the happy day when there would be unity in 
Israel and among all the nations, when Ephraim 
would no longer envy Judah and Judah no 
longer vex Ephraim, when Egypt and Assyria 
would be joined in a holy league with Israel, 
when the very beasts of the field would forget 
their savage nature and the whole world be 
wrapped in universal peace. In Christian times 
these aspirations took more definite shape as 
they gathered round the person of the exalted 
Christ, the head of the new humanity in whom 
all are made one. And it was given to the seer 
in Patmos to behold the vision of a redeemed 
universe in which ‘ every creature in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them’ were 
heard joining in one perfect harmony of praise 


to God. Surely there is inspiration in the 
thought that every manifestation of unity, how- 
ever partial and imperfect, is making towards 
this glorious consummation. 


II 
Tae Sprrit or Unity 


The Psalmist in beautiful imagery describes 
this unity, making clear that it is a spiritual 
thing, a living unity, a secret influence spreading 


| abroad among men to heal wounds and sweeten 


all relations. True unity is not a matter of 
organization, nor can it be brought about in 
any mechanical way. This is an error into 
which men have often fallen, and are still apt 
to fall, in their endeavours after unity. In 
former times great efforts were made to attain 
unity by coercion, and now that coercion is 
given up unity is sought through compromise. 
But in neither way can it be attained. There 
is no true unity where men are, in Milton’s 
phrase ‘ forced and frozen together.’ It must 
come spontaneously and from within. Many 
earnest Christians in our time, deeply lamenting 
the divided state of the Church, and sincerely 
anxious to see the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
desire that all His people should be one, are 
striving after unity of organization. Let us 
sink our differences, they would say, or at least 
throw some cloak over them. Let us find a 
formula upon which we can unite. And so, 
with the best intentions, it comes to pass that 
truth is subordinated to unity. It need hardly 
be said that a union brought about by such 
means is not at all what Christ meant when 
He prayed that all His disciples might be one. 
It would be possible to have the whole of 
Christendom organized in one vast corporation 
and yet be as far off as ever from attaining 
Christian unity. On the contrary, such an in- 
stitution would carry within itself evil seeds 
of variance and dissension which, though they 
might lie hidden for a while, would inevitably 
germinate and break forth in some fresh dis- 
ruption. What our Lord prayed for was a 
spiritual unity, ‘ that they all may be one; as 
Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us.’ 

In national and international affairs we see 
the same policy pursued. A League of Nations 
is formed and the highest hopes are cherished 
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that now at last the nations of the world will 


learn to dwell together in unity. Disappoint- 
ments follow and hopes are deferred. We have 
a proverb which reminds us that it is one thing 
to take a horse to the water but quite another 
thing to make him drink. Even so the nations 
are finding that it is one thing to gather dele- 
gates round a conference table but quite another 
to get them to agree. And the world is growing 
weary of fruitless conferences. Even though 
they should succeed and the terms of some 
agreement be put on paper and signed, we should 
still be far from the ideal of unity. Hostile 
nations, even though their armaments were 
limited by treaty, would still be a menace to 
one another, and would sooner or later find 
means of expressing their hostility. Confer- 
ences, leagues and treaties, however valuable 
in their own way, have no power to confirm a 
union of hearts, and nothing less will suffice. 
Tennyson dreamed of ‘ the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world,’ but the vision 
leaves us somewhat cold, for parliaments and 
federations in our experience have so often dis- 
appointed hopes. Burns strikes the right note 
when he hails the time 


That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that, 


for true unity is spiritual and of the heart. 
What is it like? It is like the sacred oil 
poured out upon the head of the High Priest 
and consecrating him to his holy office. This 
image of the anointing oil was naturally more 
beautiful and expressive to Jewish than to 
modern minds. Among the Psalmist’s people 
anointing oil was in daily use to soothe and 
heal the body scorched with the sun and parched 
with dry winds. It was also the emblem of 
consecration. Messiah means God’s Anointed 
One, and Christ is the Greek form of the same 
word. What the Psalmist, then, meant by the 
image of the holy oil poured out was that it 
seemed as if some soothing and sanctifying 
influence had been poured out upon his people 
so that old sores were healed and everywhere 
there was sweetness and grace. Is not this 
what the world still needs? The image of the 
oil is not so unfamiliar to us, for we speak of 
oiling the wheels and of pouring oil upon the 
troubled waters. Would God that some such 
softening and soothing influence were poured 


out upon the nations! Men meet and associate 
together, but there is too often harshness in the 
contact, friction and irritation. The spirit of 
unity, if it were bestowed, would smooth over 
and change all that, would make the wheels of 
industry run sweetly, would allay national and 
racial bitterness, and make all human inter- 
course a brotherly and pleasant thing. 

What is this spirit like? It is like the dew 
of Hermon that comes down upon the hills of 
Zion. Hermon is a mountain in the north of 
Palestine whose snowy summit can be seen far 
over the land, a cool and refreshing sight like 
the view of the Snowy Range from the burning 
plains of India. No doubt the cool breezes 
from the north, in contrast to the burning 
winds from the southern desert, brought down 
the dew upon the hills of Zion. And the dew 
was life to the earth. Falling silently on every 
single leaf and blade of grass, it brings refresh- 
ment and growth where, without it, all would 
soon be dried up and dead. David, thinking 
with horror of Mount Gilboa where Saul and 
Jonathan had been slain, prays that for a curse 
no rain or dew may ever fall upon it, that it 
may be doomed to be a parched and barren 
land. 

The spirit of unity poured out upon the 
nations would refresh and vitalize the world. 
If to-morrow the news were flashed out that 
France and Germany had laid aside their 
ancient feud, that Japan and China were re- 
conciled, that Britain and Ireland were one in 
heart, or if the joyful tidings went forth that 
all the branches of the Christian Church could 
now see eye to eye and were working for the 
common good, would not this be hailed on every 
hand as the dawn of a new era for mankind ? 
It would, and rightly so. For if only the world 
had been truly unified, if man’s life, instead of 
a bitter struggle for existence, had been a co- 
operative endeavour, what might not have been 
done? ‘The whole face of the earth might long 
ere now have been made like the Garden of 
Eden, the people might have been housed, and 
the conditions of life made comfortable for 
every one. Even yet, if a new spirit fell upon 
us all like the dew of Hermon, how pleasant a 
place this earth might be made, with the din of 
strife silenced and all men dwelling together as 
brethren in unity. 
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Iil 
Tue Buessine oF UNITY 


Finally, it is from God alone that this blessing 
comes. The similitudes of the anointing oil and 
the dew of Hermon suggested this. The holy 
oil is a symbol of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God, while the dew, falling silently from heaven, 
is a fit emblem of a secret Divine influence 
coming down to refresh the earth. Now, in 
closing his song, the Psalmist plainly declares 
that ‘God commands the blessing,’ and it is to 
God, therefore, that we must look for it. 

Experience teaches that unity is desperately 
hard to achieve. There is plenty of lip-service 
to the ideal of unity and human brotherhood, 
but in practice there comes a clash of interests, 
and too often the spirit of selfishness prevails. 
Even when men unite, their bond of union is 
most likely to be exclusive rather than all- 
embracing, as when they cultivate class con- 
sciousness, or narrow patriotism, or racial pride. 
If neighbours cannot agree, how shall we expect 
nations to agree, and if there is enmity between 
classes within the same country, how is racial 
bitterness to be overcome? Before we can 
attain to true unity and the brotherhood of man 
it is manifest that much will have to be done in 
the righting of wrongs, the voluntary renouncing 
of privileges, and the taming of human pride. 
As things are at present there is not enough of 
the spirit of unity among men to make this 
consummation possible. When it comes to the 
crucial point where national and international 
interests clash, when individuals and parties are 
ranged over against each other with conflicting 
claims, then, alas, the brotherhood of man 
vanishes lke a dream. 

Only by the gift and grace of God can unity 
be attained. The brotherhood of man ultimately 
depends on the Fatherhood of God, and without 
that foundation it cannot stand. Brothers are 
not made by treaty, but are of one blood and 
one heart. What we look for, therefore, is a 
Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit of God. 
Pentecost is the express antithesis of Babel. At 
Babel men united to carry through a great enter- 
prise, but not having the Spirit of God they were 
not able to work together, they could not under- 
stand each other and were scattered abroad. 
At Pentecost, following upon the outpouring of 
the Spirit, men from the ends of the earth 


found themselves strangely made one in Christ, 
and they were ‘ of one heart and of one soul.’ 
Such unity is more than an earthly blessing. 
It is a unity in God, a fulfilment of our Lord’s 
prayer ‘that they all may be one im us.’ It 
goes far beyond the promotion of ecclesiastical 
or national welfare. The blessing God com- 
mands is ‘ life for evermore.’ For when we are 
truly made one in Christ then do we partake of 
the very spirit and life of God, and are made 
meet to join the company of the redeemed in 
heaven. 
J. H. Morrison 


Man, the Exile 


Ps. exxxvii. 1.—‘ By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion.’ 
One theory of life easily concludes that, because 
man is found where he is, and what he is, there- 
fore here he must always have been and here he 
was always meant to be—the cheap philosophy 
of ‘ Whatever is, is right.’ The Bible idea is not 
that. It always holds that man has gone out 
from the first intention of his being, that he is 
in exile; and that much that is, is wrong. It 
still believes in the home from which the exile 
came, in his inalienated right there, and in the 
possibility of his return. 


1. This Psalm of the Captivity is the whole 
idea of the Bible flashed into the most intense 
and vivid picture. And it tells the story not 
merely of a nation of captives, weeping in the 
desolation of their hearts beside the river 
Euphrates, over two thousand years ago, but of 
the whole exile of Humanity, with its endless 
longing for its lost home. Man sits in the midst 
of the pleasant things of his lower lot, and knows 
that he was made for something higher. 

4] ‘ From the time of the first martyrs to our 
own day, says Dean Inge, ‘ the Christian has 
always felt that this world is not his home ; his 
eyes have been fixed upon the curtain which 
hangs between us and the beyond through 
which, as he believed, streamed forth broken 
gleams of a purer light than ever poured from 
the sun. In all the changes and chances of this 
mortal life he has looked for “‘ the city that hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” ’ 

(1) One fact in human life which this theory 
of exile meets is its universal restlessness. The 
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cynic’s captious quarrelling with all he touches, 
the poet’s dream of an ideal, the schemer’s end- 
less plots for the world’s improvement, the calm, 
grave expectation of the philosopher who sees a 
struggle everywhere after a higher life, and the 
lofty aspirations of religion that stream up in 
a thousand shapes of hope and faith—these all 
together, differing greatly in dignity, in worth, 
in educating power, make up the restlessness of 
mankind that keeps our homes in eager change, 
our streets in tumult, and the nations in con- 
tinual revolution. There is no calm except in 
expectation, no calm except in the steady pull 
upon a rope that is drawing us into a yet un- 
opened future. What theory of life can cover 
and explain the everlasting human restlessness 
like this Bible theory of the exiled life of man ? 

4 ‘ My mind can take no hold of the present 
world,’ says Fichte, ‘ nor rest in it for a moment, 
but my whole nature moves on with irresistible 
force towards a future and better state of 
being.’ 

4 Man feels capacities within him that ask an 
eternity for bloom and fruitage. There is in 
nature something that sends him in yearning 
search beyond and above nature. 


That type of perfect in his mind 
In nature can he nowhere find. 
He sows himself on every wind. 


In the entire universe, as revealed to man by 
his senses, there is nothing perfect; and the 
central impulse in all man’s noblest striving is 
derived from the aspiration of his spirit towards 
a perfect truth, a perfect beauty, a perfect 
happiness, which are exemplified nowhere in the 
world. Art, religion, and the impetuous career 
of the race towards a higher grade of civilization 
depend alike upon universal imperfection of the 
material world and upon the impossibility that 
a God-related spirit, which man is, should be 
contented therewith.+ 

(2) Or take the whole nature of the happiness 
that we see in this world. There is a sort of joy 
in pleasant days and easy fortunes which is all 
in the present, but it is slight and superficial. 
All the deepest happiness that we know has in 
it an element of expectation, of longing, of un- 
fulfilment. These two kinds of joys answer 
exactly to the experiences of those old Jews in 
Babylon, who must often have wandered in 


1 P. Bayne, Lessons from My Masters, 284. 
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delighted curiosity about the pleasant streets of 
the strange, exotic city, but always as evening 
came must have reverted with an entirely 
different kind of joy to the home that their souls 
remembered and longed for, and to which they 
hoped to return. So the lighter happinesses 
satisfy us here, but our highest joys run out 
into other conditions, and remind us that we are 
strangers and pilgrims. 

(3) This Bible picture furnishes a test of the 
value of the things about us, which is just what 
we need. On the one hand are the things which 
are associated with our daily life, those which 
are necessary to keep us alive and fit for our 
higher operations; on the other hand are all 
those things which are doing anything to wake 
up the sluggish soul and bring it on to its high 
destiny. . . . We say, ‘I must make money,’ 
and we are willing to say also, ‘I must do 
righteousness, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with my God.’ Yes, both are musts, but we dare 
not think that the two are of equal value. 
The ‘must ’ of making money concerns our life 
in exile ; the ‘ must’ of growing holy concerns 
the return out of exile. 


2. Dealing as we are with a figurative ex- 
pression when we talk of human life as an exile, 
we are in danger of not perfectly grasping its 
idea. Let us be clear about it; what is this 
return? The exile is not a thing of place, of 
the geography of the universe at all; it is a 
moral and spiritual thing. The return that we 
have to make is not to heaven, but to God; 
and a return to God means a return to godliness. 
If, without going to heaven, here on this earth 
man could come perfectly home to God, and be 
entirely obedient to Him, and so be wholly like 
Him, then the soul would find here a perfect 
home of perfect rest. But it seems as if that 
could not be. Some strange necessity seems to 
decree that ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God’; but still let us remember 
that it is God and not heaven; it is the spirit 
made like and laid close to His spirit for which 
the soul longs and prepares. 


3. We have thought of man as living in exile, 
and waiting for his home. Yet he has his work 
to do in the exile life, and he may do it all the 
better for the constant sense that this is not his 
home. While Daniel stayed in Babylon he did 
a great work tor Babylon. He was one of the 
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‘ three presidents’; he was ‘ ruler of the whole 
province of Babylon’; he was ‘chief of the 
governors over all the wise men of Babylon.’ 
Those prayers that he made three times a day 
with his chamber window open towards Jeru- 
salem made him wise and strong for the daily 
needs of Babylon. And the longing for heaven 
and for God that does not make us clearer- 
headed, readier-handed, larger-hearted for the 
work of life is very faulty somewhere. .The true 
dweller in the unseen will have a clearer judg- 
ment, a finer perception, and a more earnest 
heart when he comes among the labours of 
things seen. 

4] The other day a friend of mine was being 
shown over a great American University. In 
one of the halls he noticed a beautiful stained- 
glass window, and in the centre of it, to his 
intense surprise, there was the picture of a 
very homely old lady. ‘Who is that?’ he 
said to the official who was showing him the 
buildings. ‘ Why, that’s Florence Nightingale,’ 
was the reply. ‘ We wanted to put the picture 
of a saint in that window—a real working 
saint, you know—and we thought we couldn’t 
do better than get a portrait of the splendid 
old woman.’ The authorities of that univer- 
sity had put the halo on the right head. They 
knew that there is no true saintliness without 
sympathy, service, and sacrifice.? 

Every true man must be a seeker for his life ; 
and knowing that God has it he seeks God. He 
finds all of God’s will that he can, and does it. 
He clings close to the manifested God and 
drinks the Spirit of Christ. So, gradually, he 
draws near his home, until at last the seeker is 
a finder; the exile is over and the true life 
begun. 


For are we not at home in Thee, 
And all this world a visioned show, 

That, knowing what abroad is, we 
What Home is, too, may know ? 


Lost Blessings 
Ps. exxxvii. 1—‘ By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion.’ 
1. In his maugural address as Lord Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh, Carlyle, among 
other things, said: ‘ At the season when you 
1 BF. A. Atkins, The Durable Satisfactions of Life, 123. 


are in young years, the mind as a whole is, as 
it were, fluid, and is capable of forming itself 
into any shape that the owner of the mind 
pleases to order it to form itself into. The 
mind, I repeat, is in a fluid state, but it hardens 
up gradually into the consistency of iron or 
rock. And you cannot alter the habits of an 
old man. Which means that as he has begun 
he will proceed to go on to the last.’ 

There may be exceptions which take some- 
thing of the fate out of this last sentence, but 
the fact that they are exceptions adds weight to 
the warning. And, indeed, Carlyle need not 
have instanced old age to emphasize his message. 
Essential character finds its steel or stone long 
before we are old in the count of years. An 
obvious instance may be found in the neglect 
of opportunities which, unused, never repeat 
themselves. How many of us, past a given age 
—and it does not take long to arrive at it—are 
by the rivers of Babylon, when we might have 
been in the Zion of worthy things attempted, 
and worthy things done ? 

How often when a man should be at his best, 
if trainmg and experience go for anything, do 
we find him silent, depressed, and perhaps 
morose in the home; with these characteristics, 
so far as it is safe to indulge them, in his other 
relationships to the world generally. This may 
be the outcome of many things; frequently 
enough it resolves itself into one. Few men 
can do their best, most men find it terribly hard 
to escape their worst, when the fluid of the 
greater possibilities has hardened while yet un- 
used, and the possibilities are no more. Much 
of the grey existence many of us have to endure, 
much of the eclipse of our hopes, is the truth in 
a greater or less degree—we are by the rivers of 
the Babylon of our own making ; we are in the 
ranks of those who remember only to regret. 


The issues of the life to be 

We weave with colours all our own ; 
And, in the fields of destiny, 

We reap as we have sown. 


When a man has thrown away his chances, 
which, used, would have put money to his 
credit, and incense into his realized ambitions ; 
that he should hear himself called a fool and 
should know himself to be what he is called— 
we mostly understand that. It has to do with 
loss in things seen and actual. But there is a 
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river of Babylon with a deeper source and a 
deadlier flow. What about the things neglected, 
the trust betrayed, and the day of grace slighted 
in the sphere of the Unseen and Eternal? We 
realize what it means to lose our world; do we 
eee try to realize what it means to lose our 
ife ? 


The past is past and lost. 

However near I stand in His regard, 

So much the nearer had I stood by steps 
Offered the feet which rashly spurned their help. 
That I call Hell. 


2. It is sad to have failed in good that can 
never be recovered ; but it is sadder still to lose 
the living in the folly of mourning a dead past. 
Jesus taught an irreparable past, but never 
without reminding us of the available present. 
He said, “ Let the dead bury their dead’; and 
He said, ‘ Follow thou me.’ We can, if we will, 
strengthen the things that remain; we can do 
more, we can change them into the nature of a 
sacrament, and round them off as with the finish 
and calm of a holy benediction. The song which 
the redeemed sing in heaven is not the song of 
Kden, it is ‘a new song.’ Out of the experience 
of our folly, our failure, and our sin—with it all 
behind us, we must move on to our better future. 

And we can. Our failures are failures only 
when we accept them for what they seem. He 
only is beaten who has settled it with himself 
that he does not intend to try again. If we are 
sincere in our repentance over a wasted past, 
and in earnest to lay hold of the present, then 
we enter a Divine economy where even failures 
can be utilized. This is where Christianity 
enters with the word of authority, and places 
against the fact of our failure the power to use 
it as a spur and incentive towards higher things. 
The Apostle Paul would never have written the 
Kpistle to the Galatians—that Magna Charta of 
the soul’s liberty in Christ—had he not once 
been a proud and persecuting ecclesiastic. 

{In his Confessions St Augustine has left 
record in literature of a profligate and shameful 
past, of a deep repentance and flight to God 
for succour, and of a grand recovery alike to 
moral obedience and to splendid service. The 
profligate of Carthage becomes in Rome the 
first of the four great Latin Fathers of the 
Church, exercising an influence on Christian 
thought and life second only to that of the 
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Apostle Paul. In this case, as in many others 
which might be recorded, the springs of action 
were not lamed by the memory of a mournful 
past, but rather quickened into finer intensity 
and more strenuous endeavour.! 

Let us not sit too long by the rivers of Babylon 
remembering our Zions. While we have life 
and moral responsibility there is always some- 
thing we can do. It would be foolish to ignore 
the sterner aspect of life, but we are not asked 
to accept it as despotic. It is a sad thing to 
say of a day wasted, it is too late to mend it; 
and how much more awful to say it of a life. 
Let us begin, then, not from a past to which 
we can never go back, or from an imaginary 
future which we have not reached. Let us 
begin from the present with its treasury of 
good—yes, and its accumulation of evil; and 
keeping the pathway unbroken from the past, 
through the present to the future, press on in 
answer to the call of the great good God whose 
word is ever onward and upward. 

{| The child of God does not look backward 
to gain fresh energy. His energy is the energy 
of hope, and not of retrospection. He presses 
forward ; his glance is ever onward.” 


There is a haunting phantom called Regret, 

A shadowy creature robed somewhat like Woe, 
But fairer in the face, whom all men know 

By her sad mien, and eyes for ever wet. 

No heart would seek her; but once having met 
All take her by the hand, and to and fro 
They wander through those paths of long 

ago— 

Those hallowed ways ’twere wiser to forget. 

One day she led me to that lost land’s gate 
And bade me enter; but I answered * No! 

I will pass on with my bold comrade Fate ; 

I have no tears to waste on thee—no time— 
My strength I hoard for heights I hope to 
climb ; 

No friend art thou, for souls that would be 

great.’ 


The Lord’s Song in a Strange Land 


Ps. cxxxvii. 4.—‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land ?’ 
Tue Psalm from which these words are taken is 
one of the later Psalms, evidently written after 
1 R. P. Downs. 2 Stopford Brooke. 
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the Captivity in Babylon ; and it expresses the 
feelings of a Jew who has just returned from the 
land of his exile. The bitter taste of banish- 
ment is still, so to speak, in his mouth. The 
shame, the ignominy, the insult that he and 
his fellow countrymen endured in Babylon are 
still fresh in his mind. Exile is always a hard 
experience for a patriot. It is a strange and 
wonderful attachment that binds every brave 
and loyal soul to the land of his fathers. It may 
be a poor land, a bare land, an insignificant 
land, but the heart of the exile will turn to it 
even from the fairest spot on earth with un- 
appeasable longing. 


Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are 
grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
Yet still our hearts are true, our hearts are 
Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


This love of home is a universal passion, but 
in no people did it burn with intenser flame than 
in the hearts of the Hebrews. The reason is to 
be found in their history. Their land, accord- 
ing to their belief, had been specially given to 
them by God. Their possession of it was the 
visible sign of God’s favour. Religion thus 
combined with patriotism to make the Jew love 
his land. And just because he loved his land 
so fiercely, exile was the more bitter to him; 
for he seemed to have lost not simply his 
country but also his God. All the colour 
passed out of his life, all the light died out of his 
sky. In their own country the Jews were great 
singers. The Old Testament abounds with 
references to their songs. They praised the 
Lord ‘with psaltery and harp, with stringed 
instruments and organs. But in exile in 
Babylon they hung their harps upon the 
willows, they had not a note of music left in 
them, their hearts were too heavy to sing. ‘ By 
the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept.’ Their captors often begged them to 
sing. Perhaps to make sport for themselves, 
or perhaps to waken these Hebrews out of their 
lethargy and despondency, they begged them 
to sing one of the songs of Zion, but the bare 
suggestion was torture to these unhappy 
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Hebrews. It is an ill business trying to sing 
when you carry within a sad and broken heart. 
‘How shall we sing the Lord’s song,’ they 
retorted, ‘in a strange land ? ’ 


1. We see in the first place that there are 
some circumstances in which the song of praise 
seems to be out of place. For an ideal illustra- 
tion of such circumstances we might take the 
case of Moore’s ‘ Minstrel Boy ’ who went to the 
wars with his wild harp flung behind him, but 
on returning tore its strings asunder because its 
songs had been made for the brave and free, 
and the singing of them in slavery was not to 
be thought of. 

§ ‘I remember well,’ writes Dr Rendel 
Harris, ‘ how on our first relief journey in Asia 
Minor, after the great massacres, we came to 


the city of Malatiya, the ancient Melitene. The 
city was in great distress. In one ward only 
a single Christian man was left alive. The 


Protestant Church was a heap of crumbling 
ruins, and everywhere one saw the remains of 
the wild orgy of passion and violence which 
had swept over the community. We took an 
amateur census of the orphans who were starv- 
ing in the streets of the city, and found over 
1500 in number. Now, obviously in this 
situation one had not only to relieve, where 
possible, the outward necessities of starving 
people, but to minister to their spirits; so I 
arranged for a Sunday meeting in a certain 
garden, and at the time appointed the wretched 
people crowded into the place. It was difficult 
to know how to begin a Christian meeting in the 
face of such misery. I suggested that they 
should sing one of their hymns, but they sent 
up word to me that since the massacres they 
hadn’t sung anything, and that they could not 
sing. I said to one of the American missionary 
ladies by my side, “‘ Begin and sing something 
and see if they will joi in.” She did so, and 
after a while first one and then another quaver- 
ing voice took up the ancient music.’ 


2. We can understand the Jews’ silence in 
Babylon. They may have thought it irreverent, 
indecent, almost blasphemous, to sing the Lord’s 
songs to those pagan Babylonians, especially as 
it was ‘for mirth’ they wanted to hear them. 
And yet were they right in hanging their harps 
upon the willows and refusing to sing? Was 
not Babylon the very place where they ought 
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to have sung? Was not the very strangeness 
of the land a reason why they should have sung 
out their songs with fervour and passion? No 
doubt the Exile was in part a punishment for 
their sins, but was it not also in part God’s 
method of spreading abroad the knowledge of 
Himself and of His grace amongst nations who 
otherwise would have known nothing of Him? 
What if it was God’s intention that, having no 
longer a country of their own, they should 
become henceforth the pervasive spirit in every 
nation of the world? What if God permitted 
them to be carried into strange lands with the 
very purpose, or in the very hope, that in those 
strange lands they should sing the Lord’s song ? 

There are hints in the prophets of a recogni- 
tion that the strange land is the very place for 
the Lord’s song. The Book of Jonah means 
almost nothing else than this. ‘Go, preach in 
Nineveh,’ whispered the voice of God to Jonah. 
‘Nineveh!’ cried the indignant prophet— 
‘Nineveh, which has trampled us under its heel, 
and carried away our fighting men and our 
women to slavery and dishonour! Preach in 
Nineveh! Never!’ And he fled to Tarshish— 
_to a place, that is to say, as far as possible away 
from Nineveh. But it was not a happy voyage, 
and in the course of it Jonah saw into the 
depths of his own heart, and into the depths of 
the hearts of those kindly heathen sailors, and 
into the depths of God’s heart. And the old 
voice came sounding nearer and nearer: ‘ Go, 
preach in Nineveh; go, sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land.’ And Jonah set out, and 
though it would be too much to say that he 
mastered his hatred, still he saw things in 
Nineveh that touched him and made him not 
sorry that he had come. He saw there a great, 
toiling people, living their hard lives—for in 
those old empires it was only those who were at 
the top who saw the sun—the thousands of 
little children who had no quarrel with anybody, 
and he saw the dumb and patient beasts of 
burden. Yes, certainly in the later books of 
the Old Testament there is a hint, on many 
a page, that the very calling of God’s people 
is that they shall ‘sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land.’ 


3. The strangeness of the land is no excuse 
for silencing the Lord’s song. We not only may 
sing it, we ought to sing it. The world is what 
it is because the Lord’s song has never been 


entirely silent, but it would have been a better 
world still if it had been sung more clearly and 
unanimously. ‘ How shall they hear,’ asks the 
Apostle, ‘ without a preacher?’ How shall 
pagan peoples know of God unless we speak of 
Him? How shall the ignorant and indifferent 
hear of Him if we are mute? We shall be 
sinning against this world we were meant to 
help to save if we hang our harps upon the 
willows. Its enlightenment, its eternal salva- 
tion depend upon our brave singing of the Lord’s 
song. 

{| Dr Hutton tells of an experience that befell 
him some years ago in the city of New York. 
Down at the very bottom of Broadway, opposite 
Wall Street, at the very centre and axle of the 
world’s intensest life, where Mammon holds his 
throne, rises the church spire of Holy Trinity. 
It is dwarfed and almost overshadowed by 
the immense business and financial houses in 
which men so feverishly labour and scheme for 
the treasures of earth. One day as Dr Hutton 
passed by, the bells of the church rang out that 
familiar tune : 


Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night ! 


It was a moment which, for the sheer power of 
it, Dr Hutton says he delights to recall. There, 
in that place where the money world had its 
very seat and centre of power, there came a 
reminder of the unseen and the eternal. ‘I was 
hearing the Lord’s song,’ he says, ‘ just where 
the Lord’s song stands in most need of being 
heard, and just where the Lord’s song sounds 
most sweetly. I was hearing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land.’ 


4. Life as a rule pursues the even tenor of its 
way. It leads us through familiar places and 
scenes. But occasionally we are driven out 
into strange lands, desolate and bleak. We 
never grow familiar with the valley of weeping 
or the valley of the shadow of death. Does not 
the soul, burdened and hard pressed, say, like 
these Jews in Babylon, “ How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land ? ’ 

No one would speak harshly of tried and 
burdened and sorrow-stricken souls, and yet 
this must be said: faith sings the Lord’s song 
even in these strange lands. It sings it in face 
of difficulty and distress, of sorrow and loss. 
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‘God’s nightingale,’ says Rendel Harris, ‘must 
be able to sing at midnight.’ Faith can, indeed, 
sing the Lord’s song in face of death itself. 

{| There is no more thrilling story than that 
of the Malagasy martyrs. They were to suffer 
death for their loyalty to their faith, but they 
were unafraid. The sentence was that they 
were to be hurled to their death over a certain 
precipice. They marched to their end like 
conquerors. People noticed a certain exalta- 
tion in their whole attitude, a certain alacrity 
about their very step. And as they marched 
to their doom they sang : 


Saviour, grant us royal blessings 
Now as to our home we go! 


5. There is only one specific recorded instance 
of our Lord’s singing. No doubt He sang at 
other times, but only once is it definitely 
mentioned. It was the night in which He was 
betrayed. It was just before the agony in the 
garden, and the scourging, and the Cross, and 
the grave. ‘ They sang a hymn,’ we read, “ and 
went out unto the mount of Olives.’ Our 
Lord’s world, to outward seeming, was about to 
be shattered into ruin, His whole cause seemed 
about to be overwhelmed with defeat, evil 
seemed about to win a final victory. Yet in 
face of it all He sang His hymn of faith and 
trust. His Father was on the throne, and would 
cause the very wrath of men to praise Him. So 
our Lord sang the Lord’s song in that strange 
land. 

And so may we! There is only one place 
where we can learn to sing it, and that is at the 
Cross and empty grave of Jesus Christ ; for the 
message of the Cross is that God is infinite love, 
and the message of the empty grave is that life 
reigns. Once those become the sure faiths of 
the soul we shall be able to sing at midnight. 
In face of sorrow and loss and even death we 
shall sing the Lord’s song because we shall know 
all things work together for good to them that 
love God. 

4, John Angell James was accustomed to read 
Psalm cui. at family prayer on Saturday 
evenings; but on the Saturday of the week in 
which his wife had died he hesitated for a 
moment, and then looked up and said, ‘ Not- 
withstanding what has happened this week, I 
see no reason for departing from our usual 
custom of reading Psalm ciii.; “ Bless the 


Lord, O my soul ; 


and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. 
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Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 

The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. 


The Song in the Heart 


Ps. cxxxvii. 4.—‘ How shall we siag the Lord’s song in 
a strange land ?’ 


WHENEVER you get to the heart of religion you 
find a song. Religion stands for something 
deep and vital: something of which our best 
deeds are but shadows and our largest creed is 
but a broken and stammering story. It comes 

up from the depths of a heart that God has 
reached and touched, that seeks to reach and 
touch Him again. The great hymns of the 
Church come nearer than anything else to utter- 
ing the last deep secret of the religious life. 
They do not contain the raptures of the Christian 
experience so much as the profundities of the 
Christian faith. A hymn takes up the tale of 
truth at a poimt nearer its source than ever 
theology can come, and carries the tale on 
beyond the point at which theology lays it 
down. The song ‘of the Church is born of all 
that is ineffable im its creed, instinctive in its 
convictions, vital in its morality, basal in its 
spiritual experience. 

4] All deep things are Song. It seems some- 
how the very central essence of us, Song; as 
if all the rest were but wrappages and hulls! 
The primal element of us; of us, and of all 
things.” 


1. Let us look at that band of captives sitting 
listlessly by the waters of Babylon, folded in all 
the pathos of a thwarted destiny and a broken 
dream. “ How shall we sing the song of Zion ? ’ 
They might have recited the creed of Zion. 
They might have borne testimony to the faith 
of Zion. But to sing the Lord’s song—to sing 
out the glory of their history and destiny, to set 
the great notes of the Hebrew faith ringing in 
alien ears—was for a while too much for them. 
They broke down, and hung their harps on the 
willows. And surely here the story touches our 
lives. There is no good man, no man who seeks 


1 C. Jerdan. 2 Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship. 
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unto God, who cannot enter to some extent into 
this story of the song unsung. The song of the 
heavenly city has always been hard to sing amid 
the shadows of the earthly exile. But the 
difficulty proves that the song is there. Per- 
haps some people forget that, or doubt it. 
They think they have parted with their song 
in the hour when they cannot set it to music. 
But it is not the song they have laid aside, it is 
only the harp. The song of the Church dwells 
amid the deep things that lie at the foundations 
of faith and that feed the roots of character. 

That picture of the Jews, with their harps on 
the willows, tells us just how much and how 
little Babylon can do. It can take the harp 
out of a man’s hands, but it cannot pluck the 
song of the Lord out of his heart. We can see 
in that group of grieving folk the outward and 
visible sign, not of Babylon’s triumph, but of 
its defeat. It tells of a loyalty that that great 
city could not shake, a dream of home it could 
not banish, a song of the heart’s deep things 
that neither the music of its temples nor the 
roar of its streets could make men forget. It 
may be that our very depressions are precious 
to God; that the burdened silences of earnest 
hearts, like rests in music, have their rightful 
place in the song we sing to Him here. Side by 
side with this word about the harps on the 
willows and the voices choked with tears set 
this word— When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Zion, then was our mouth filled 
with laughter, and our tongue with singing.’ 
Israel had never sung like that before; but 
where had they learned to do so? Why, in the 
only place where a man can learn to sing the 
Lord’s song as it should be sung—in the strange 
land. The Jews brought back from Babylon 
not only the memory of a bitter captivity but 
the art of a sweeter song. 

William Watson, in a lovely poem to the sky- 
lark, says— 


My heart is dashed with griefs and fears ; 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone. 
O, high above the home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on ! 


A bird’s song may be learned above the home 
of tears, but not a saint’s song. We have to 
learn to sing by not being able to sing. Sorrow 
is the saint’s singing-master—the large un- 
selfish sorrow of a heart loyal to God amid 


the harsh and alien tongues of the world’s 
wickedness. 


2. The Lord’s song is not first of all the song 
of the man who feels happy; it is the song of 
the man who does right. How did these 
Jewish exiles find an answer to their own 
question? They hung their harps on the 
willows, but their obedience was unto God. 
Every Jew who kept his hands clean and his 
heart hopeful in that unholy and masterful 
capital sang the Lord’s song. If it did not 
fall on Babylon’s ears it rang in Babylon’s 
conscience. When Daniel made his choice be- 
tween unfaithfulness and life or faithfulness 
and. death, and when three young princes stood 
upright and strong, in the flush of their youth 
and the power of their faith, amid the crowd 
that bowed itself on the plain of Dura, the 
Lord’s song went up to heaven from the land of 
strangers. It is the song of moral victory, and 
of utter faithfulness to God’s voice in the soul. 
That is not the only note in the song, but if that 
note is missing there is no song. 

And that is one of the notes that is threatened 
to-day—the great note of moral freedom. 
Vachell says in one of his books : ‘ A bird in the ~ 
hand never sings.’ The inner life of so many 
people is like a bird in the hand, and the hand 
is the hand of fatalism. Side by side with that 
great movement, in the main towards liberty, 
that is associated with the word ‘ democracy,’ 
there has gone on another movement that has 
made men doubt the highest forms of the very 
liberty they have fought for. The gospel of 
environment has been preached. Science has 
upheld the monarchy of law, and materialistic 
philosophy has wrongly construed that mon- 
archy in the terms of the tyranny of circum- 
stance. It has taken the Master’s question, 
“Which of you by being anxious can add one 
cubit unto his stature?’ and has deduced from 
it, not a faith in Almighty God, but a complete 
capitulation to circumstance. Now there is at 
the heart of religion a flaming denial of that sug- 
gestion. And to fling down the gauntlet at the 
feet of the modern determinism that is doing so 
much to weaken for men the springs of action 
and to discount for them the value of moral 
effort, to prove through every hour of our own 
life that the captive of circumstance is the free 
man of the Lord—this is to set the note of the 
Lord’s song floating through the streets of the 
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city, and to put new life into some struggling 
and despairing souls. 


I heard a voice in the darkness singing 
(That was a valiant soul I knew), 

And the joy of his song was a wild bird winging 
Swift to his mate through a sky of blue. 


Myself—I sang when the dawn was flinging 
Wide his guerdon of fire and dew; » 

I heard a voice in the darkness singing 
(That was a valiant soul I knew). 


And his song was of love and all its bringing 
And of certain day when the night was 
through ; 
T raised my eyes where the hope was springing, 
And I think in His heaven God smiled, too. 
I heard a voice in the darkness singing 
(That was a valiant soul I knew). 


{| Jeremy Taylor, at one point in his life, lost 
all—his house was plundered, his family was 
homeless, his estate was sequestrated. And 
then he wrote: ‘I am fallen into the hands of 
publicans and sequestrators. They have taken 
all from me. What now! Let me look about 
me. They have left me the sun, the moon, a 
loving wife, many friends to pity me, some to 
relieve me. I can still discourse and write as J 
list: they have not taken from me my merry 
countenance, my good conscience, my cheerful 
spirit. They have left me the providence of 
God and all the promises of the gospel, my 
religion, my hopes of heaven, my charity to 
them too. Still I sleep and digest; I eat and 
drink ; I read and meditate. And he that hath 
so many causes of joy, and so great, is very much 
in love with sorrow and punishment who leaves 
all these pleasures and chooses to sit down upon 
his little handful of thorns.’ 4 


3. There is another side to this question about 
the Lord’s song that must not be overlooked. 
In what sense is the Lord’s song the song of 
happiness? There are a great many religious 
people in the world to-day who are not really 
happy. The causes of their want of happiness 
may be very diverse, but probably it is due in 
many cases to the false idea of the function of 
happiness. ‘Be good and you will be happy’ 
is an exhortation that is not true for any man 

1 A. Herbert Gray. 
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till he has forgotten it, and not always true even 
then. The desire to be happy frustrates itself. 
It is only calculated to cloud our inner life and 
enfeeble our moral endeavour. And we may 
get wrong in the great harmony of life by being 
too anxious about the melody. But if a man 
should succeed in doing this, the question of 
happiness faces him again when he looks into 
his brother’s eyes. He may not seek it for its 
own sake, but he cannot help seeking it for the 
world’s sake and his work’s sake. Do we not 
feel that we owe it to the world to be happy ? 
When we read these lines of Robert Louis 
Stevenson— 


lf I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness, 

If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face, 


do we not feel that part of our personal failure 
in the service of God is being probed? True 
happiness is the most persuasive herald the 
gospel can send forth into the world. The creed 
that will win the day in the end will be the creed 
that can be sung. 

4, A delegation of three women had invited 
me to address the students of a Latin-American 
city. One of the three was an atheist, another 
a theosophist, and the third a Roman Catholic. 
After the address the brilliant atheist turned to 
me and said, “ The reason we come to hear you 
is that you have a song in your heart, and Latin 
America dearly loves music.’ I can write that 
because it wasn’t my song, it was the song of my 
Guest.t 

A strange sadness has come over modern 
religious life. Probably the spirit of sadness 
that has crept into our music, and also, in some 
degree, into our literature, has tinged our 
religious thought. But much of it is due to the 
fact that in emphasizing the ethical issues of the 
Christian faith we have almost unconsciously 
linked our joys too closely with our duties, 
instead of looking straight up to God. The true 
joy of the Christian is not that of a servant 
working for the love of his work ; it is the joy 
of a son working for love of his Father. Joy is 
not the child of obligation fulfilled; it is the 
child of affection and aspiration satisfied. ‘ O, 
high above the home of tears,’ is Watson’s line. 
To reach up to that we need something more 


1 E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of Every Road, 242. 
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than the sure hands of faithfulness—we need 
the strong wings of faith. The song that comes 
out of service is much ; but oh for the song of 
the Lord out of which service comes ! 

The song is sung to-day, but it has been 
transposed. I+ is sung in four flats instead of 
five sharps. And when you change the key of 
a song you change its message. Let us never 
forget that we have the authentic song of the 
Lord, not when a man has tried to do his best 
down here, but when faith and hope have lifted 
him and all his work and success and weariness 
and failure right up to God’s eternal power and 
love. So, to turn again to the poet’s lines to 
the singing bird, and venturing this time to 
alter them, a man can sing— 


My heart is dashed with griefs and fears, 
My song comes fluttering and is gone ; 

Yet here, within this home of tears, 
Eternal Joy, sing on ! 


Experience and Adventure 


Ps. exxxvii. 5.—‘ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem.’ 
Heb. xi. 8.—‘ Abraham .. . went out, not knowing 
whither he went.’ 


Au great living is in part daring adventure 
and in part loyal memory and the hoarding of 
experience. The very genius of the Hebrew 
people is found in the words ‘Abraham... 
went out, not knowing whither he went.’ The 
history of Israel was one long moral and spiritual 
adventure. It was lonely climbers among 
dangerous peaks who first dared to believe in a 
God with a character. If, as has been said, the 
great achievement of the Old Testament is just 
in pronouncing the word ‘ righteousness,’ that 
itself is a vast and far-reaching adventure of the 
human spirit. To make one country a holy 
land in a fashion which ultimately makes every 
land holy involves a series of adventures of 
the body, the mind, and the conscience of a 
whole people. When, after the experience on 
the Damascus road, Paul went out not knowing 
whither he went, he was more rather than less 
a son of Abraham than before. Moral and 
spiritual adventure was in his blood. 

But the Jew could remember as well as ex- 
plore. In the midst of a brilliant and alien 
culture in the days of the Exile he remembered 
the little hill city of his birth. He remembered 
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it as a particular spot of earth. He remem- 
bered it as an ideal. And with poignant joyous 
pain in the memory he cried, ‘ If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem!’ He did not forget. He has 
never forgotten. He carried into all his vast 
and varied experiences about the earth the 
memory of the little city in the hills, the whole 
quality of its life, the meaning of its story. He 
gathered up the whole experience of his past to 
carry on with him into the future. And so at 
its best Israel lived at the very point where 
experience and adventure met. And when 
Jesus came, He felt that He was the fulfilment 
of the whole past of Israel at the very moment 
when He completely transcended its meaning. 
He came to fulfil the Law and the prophets ; 
yet the fulfilment itself was a new and amazing 
adventure. 

4] As Beethoven was an innovator in music, 
who first had mastered, to a degree no other 
man of his generation equalled, the musical 
accomplishments of the past, so our Lord was 
reverent toward the Law and the prophets, 
understood them, loved them, and felt the 
meaning of them, in a way that no Pharisee 
could surpass. His originality was rooted in 
the past, and drew from it the very sap that 
made the fresh growth possible. He saw His 
“new teaching’ as the fulfilment of the old 
teaching, neither a jot nor tittle of which should 
pass away. He thought of Himself as bringing 
in the noon of which the former truth was the 
dawn.+ 


1. Experience.—Sometimes men are tempted 
to build their lives and their institutions 
exclusively upon the firm foundations of ex- 
perience. They want to build a castle and not 
an airship. They are thinking of solidity and 
firmness, not of variety and change. A cliff 
against which the storms beat in vain captures 
their imagination. And that civilization owes 
a great debt to the home-builders as well as 
to the pioneer, can scarcely be denied. The 
home-builder is the conscience of the funded 
experiences of the race. 

When in the sixth century before the Christian 
era that clear and wise thinker, Confucius, put 
at the very centre of the life of his people the 
requirement of loyalty to all the noble and 
gracious ways of the past, he was but finding 
the fullest place for the expression of the 

1H. EH. Fosdick. 
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attitude represented by the words ‘If I forget 
thee, O Jerusalem.’ He was expressing the 
mood of that large group of men who feel that 
to maintain is much more important than to 
obtain. When quiet monks in the monasteries 
of the Middle Ages patiently copied ancient 
manuscripts, determined that the ripe wisdom 
of their older world should not be allowed to 
perish, they were taking their position with 
those who believe that there is something 
sacred, indeed something priceless, about ex- 
perience. When Peter Lombard gathered into 
the Sentences the carefully garnered thought 
of the Church for over a thousand years he was 
making accessible to young men of the twelfth 
century that experience which was the best 
gift of the long and many-lighted story of the 
Church. When Dean Inge, in that vitally 
significant little book The Platonic Tradition, 
finds a stream of creative idealism flowing 
through the Church’s life and giving to it a 
noble continuity, he is coming to the prob- 
lems of a new day with a priceless insight of 
experience. 

But the apostle of loyalty to the experience 
of the past 4 not always a true servant of men. 
Sometimes experience provides a safe and 
beautiful house. But sometimes it builds a 
prison with remorseless chains. When the man 
who lives in the prison comes to regard even the 
chains with affection, so that he is ready to 
treat as his foe any man who comes as a deliverer, 
we have indeed a strange and baffling situation. 
When Amos made religion one with righteous- 
ness and scorned the religious rites which did 
not develop character, he found that many of 
his contemporaries loved their chains and did 
not want a deliverer. When Paul, with a 
whole world in his mind and his heart, turned 
from the provincial and narrow sanctions of the 
old religion, he found that multitudes of his 
race regarded him not as an emancipator but 
rather as a traitor. When Luther brushed aside 
every sanction which stood between his spirit 
and direct contact with the living God, he dis- 
covered that many men found support in what 
he regarded as a prison. They loved their 
chains. When the prophets who saw the social 
implications of Christianity began to subject to 
remorseless analysis the men who never allowed 
their Christian principles to invade their 
business, it was soon discovered that many 
people resented the prophetic voices. And so 


the love of old ways and the trust in the 
guidance of experience sometimes becomes 
the foe and not the friend of man. When 
humanity falls in love with its past its future is 
endangered. 

4 § When Wendell Phillips began to advocate 
the emancipation of the slave, he was warned 
that the worst calamities would result. There 
would, so men said, be such an outburst of 
lawlessness and immorality that it would be 
impossible for a white man, and much more so 
for a white woman, to live in the Southern States 
of the Union. Emancipation was an unknown 
road. Slavery seemed to have become part of 
the constitution of things. No one could say 
what might happen. Phillips replied that he 
took his stand on the principle of human 
freedom and of righteousness. Those were the 
lights that he saw. He followed and left the 
working out to God. Such was his faith in 
God, in the future, and in the ultimate sanity 
of things. Only men of daring faith could ever 
bave carried emancipation against the world’s 
opposition.} 

4, We must resolutely refuse to shut our- 
selves into the past. Mr Birrell, that fine dis- 
criminating bookman, at long last grew tired and 
discouraged. The new books did not meet his 
taste, seemed trivial and unappetizing. And 
he slammed the door and locked himself into 
the company of the great writers of the past, 
acting out Lamb’s doctrine that when he heard 
a new book praised he read an old one. But 
after years of that he changed his mind, opened 
his door to the new claimants knocking at it, 
and found that he added another province to 
his wide-flung empire.? 


2. Adventure.—If it is true that we all love a 
lover, it is also true that something in us all 
loves an adventurer. It was when ‘ behind 
him lay the grey Azores, behind the gates of 
Hercules ’ and ‘ before him only shoreless seas,’ 
that Columbus became one of the world’s heroes. 
Archimedes in the bath at Syracuse stirs our 
imagination because he actually sails a little 
boat of intellectual adventure in a bath-tub 
out to new lands of knowledge. When Plato, 
finding the existing world so far from mind and 
heart’s desire, projects his faith into that world 
of golden reality which is the source and hope 


1 F. C. Hoggarth. 
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of all that is best in this world, we breathe a 
deep sigh of glad content. In a great crisis of 
thought he was not afraid to set sail. When in 
the thirteenth century Roger Bacon made the 
cell of a monk big enough for a new science, 
when he set out on the adventure of observation 
which, as other men joined in the adventure, 
was to change the face of the world and the 
faith of humanity, he did something which still 
kindles our minds and warms our hearts. He 
was not afraid to set sail. He went out not 
knowing whither he went. When Charles 
Darwin crowned twenty years of observation 
and close study of facts gathered all about the 
world with the explanation projected in The 
Origin of Species, he literally turned the stream 
of human thought toward new and mighty seas. 
The debt we owe to the adventurer is one we 
can never pay. He has given us new horizons. 
He has poured new worlds into the laps of the 
astonished recipients of his bounty. 

But sometimes the adventurer is a pirate and 
not a lawful sailor upon the high seas. When 
that gifted but unscrupulous Greek who had 
sat at the feet of Socrates wasted the military 
strength of Athens and then turned traitor, he 
taught the city the menace of the adventurer 
who has brilliancy without character. Ina very 
unhappy sense, Athens, following him, went out 
not knowing whither it went. When Nietzsche 
sought to build up a culture whose very founda- 
tions were laid upon the ruins of the noblest 
sanctions of the life of Hurope for two thou- 
sand years, western civilization confronted the 
challenge of an adventure completely destruc- 
tive. When that marvellous ship Adventure 
comes sweeping into view we must watch for its 
flag. For sometimes it is a black emblem with 
skull and cross-bones. And sometimes it is the 
flag of civilization itself. 


3. Experience and Adventure—That way of 
thought and feeling and action which, climbing 
through the pages of the Old Testament, comes 
at last to the heights of the New, has many 
aspects of summoning authority and inspiration. 
And one of the most fruitful observations which 
can be made regarding its meaning is just that 
perpetually it has to do with the meeting of 
experience and adventure in noble wedlock. 
Out of empire building and exile, out of political 
dependence and contact with people of many 
lands, there are gathered those insights into the 


meaning of God and the relationships of men 
which, with some vast and Divine impulse from 
within, become the glorious Old Testament 
revelation. And Paul, with the wide experience 
of the Roman empire as a frame, builds his 
towering thought of the Kingdom of God among 
men. The very genius of the inspiration which 
comes from Jesus is a union of moral con- 
servation and spiritual adventure. The two 
live together in the far-ranging thinking of 
St Augustine. They bloom upon one stock 
in the obedience and the daring of St Francis. 
The great reformers soon learn that only as 
experience and adventure combine will their 
work endure. 

4] The Mayflower is notable just because in 
it adventure and moral experience travelled 
together toward the new world. Its cargo 
was a sample of the rare harvest of a long and 
strenuous past. It was also the fruitful seed 
of a yet more glorious future. 


Darkling our great forefathers went 
The first steps of the way ; 

"Twas but the dawning, yet to grow 
Into the perfect day. 


The whole wonder and the whole productive 
quality of the past speak to us to-day and we 
reply, ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem!’ The 
days before us beckon. The untried and the 
unknown lift their voices. We feel that we 
would like to join the company of those whom 
‘only the farthest beacon beckons.’ And at 
the great divide between the past and the future 
stands the Master with all the treasure of 
ancient good and all the hope of the untried 
days in His hands. We, too, will go out not 
knowing whither we go. But we will travel 
with high assurance as we follow Him. 


O wind that bravely blows ! 
O hope that sails with all 
Where stars and voices call ! 
O ship undaunted that forever goes 
Where God, her admiral, 
His battle signal shows. 
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Patriotism 


Ps. exxxvii. 5.—‘ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning.’ 


THERE is no task which is more urgently 
needed to-day than a careful and systematic 
working out of a true philosophy of patriotism, 
and a searching criticism of the current political 
ethics, mainly in their international aspects. 
The most confused notions continue to prevail 
on the relations of one nation to another, on the 
relations of nationality to humanity, on our 
respective duties to the one and to the other. 
Yet those questions are not only of vital philo- 
sophical value, but also of far-reaching practical 
importance, for on the answer which we shall 
give to them must depend in many cases the 
issues of peace and war.! 


1. What ws Patriotism ?—If we go to Dr 
Johnson for a definition we shall find that 
‘patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’ 
That is the definition in Boswell’s Iife. In his 
Dictionary it is different. A patriot is there 
defined as ‘ one whose ruling passion is the love 
of his country.’ And that definition is accepted 
by Sir James Murray in the New English Dic- 
tionary; who adds to it, however, other two 
definitions : “One who disinterestedly and self- 
sacrificingly exerts himself to promote the well- 
being of his country,’ and ‘ one who maintains 
and defends his country’s freedom or rights.’ 
For a long time the word ‘ patriot ’—meaning 
fellow-citizen, compatriot—was used with some 
adjective, as ‘good,’ ‘true,’ ‘worthy,’ but 
gradually we find it standing by itself to denote 
a good citizen. Now, just as the word patriot 
has gathered additional meaning in the course 
of the centuries, so also the sentiment of patriot- 
ism has meant something very different in one 
century from what it has meant in another. 
The significance of the sentiment has expanded 
with the evolution of society. The germs of 
the patriotic sentiment are to be found in 
the family circle. In its earliest beginnings 
patriotism was simply attachment to one’s 
family. Then, as society enlarged, and the clan 
took the place of the family and the tribe of the 
clan, and so on, patriotism came to mean in turn 
attachment to the ever larger social organism— 
the city, the state, the empire. The earliest 

1 C. Sarolea, The Anglo-German Problem, 182. 


forms of patriotism, therefore, are usually of a 
restricted kind. To the Jew patriotism meant 
supremely affection for the sacred capital. 
Greek patriotism, too, was more municipal 
and provincial than national. As Greece was 
divided into petty states, patriotism was seldom 
allowed to expand into a national sentiment. 
The Roman had a splendid opportunity of 
imbuing the members of the Imperial depend- 
encies with patriotic sentiments of a more 
spacious kind; but he never seems to have 
risen to the occasion, for his patriotism was 
almost entirely reserved to himself and for his 
great city. 

This, then, is patriotism, a feeling of devotion 
to our own country and all that the word 
country symbolizes, which is both instinctive 
and rational, and which reaches back to the 
domestic circle for its origin. 

What is it that calls out the sentiment of 
patriotism? What makes a land one’s own 
country ? It is the home land, associated with 
memories of early life; it has a history behind 
it, the memory of great deeds done and great 
trials undergone ; and it has a common religion, 
the most potent influence of all. Seeley says, 
Religion seems to me the strongest and the most 
important of the elements which go to constitute 
nationality. There are other elements that 
enter into the making of a nation, such as a 
natural frontier, a common race, 4 common 
language, but no one of them is indispensable. 
Who can tell exactly in what nationality con- 
sists? Like all the great passions and devotions, 
love of country is, in the last analysis, instinc- 
tive. It is in the truest sense rational, and, 
pursued to its sources, discloses the most com- 
manding sanctions of the intellect and of the 
moral sense ; but no passionate love of country 
was ever yet grounded upon a process of reason- 
ing; it has its roots deep in the soil of the 
spiritual nature. Men feel the Divine quality 
even when they do not recognize it; as men 
feel the Divine element in the family even 
when they fail clearly to discern it. There is 
something sacred and incommunicable in one’s 
country. The conception is, in a sense, ab- 
stract ; and yet nothing seems more real and 
nothing is more commanding. 


2. Is this sentiment of Patriotism morally 
justifiable ?—There is undoubtedly a species of 
patriotism which is mean, sordid, and selfish, 
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and which involves the hatred of other nations. 
There are men who place the interests of their 
country above all moral considerations. There 
are men who cannot conceive of benefiting their 
own. nation, except at the expense of injuring 
another, and who simply use patriotism as 
a cloak for vanity, greed, rapacity, jealousy, 
vindictiveness. But after all, such men are 
no true patriots. Bolingbroke once remarked, 
‘True patriotism is based on great principles 
and supported by great virtues.’ And what is 
the main principle upon which it is founded ? 
Herbert Spencer helps us to an answer when he 
says that ‘patriotism is nationally what self- 
regard is individually.’ In other words, the 
main principle of patriotism is essentially a 
principle of self-regard, but that does not 
necessarily mean a selfish principle. One of our 
highest duties in life is self-respect. Just as our 
first duty is, by God’s help, to develop ourselves, 
and to make the highest contribution we can to 
the good of society, so our second great duty is 
to help the nation to realize its national qualities, 
and to make the highest national contribution 
that it can to the good of the whole world. As 
Mazzini used to put it, ‘ God has written one line 
of His thought and purpose upon the cradle of 
every nation.’ There is some specialized con- 
tribution of distinct service that each nation 
has to render to the whole human race, and it 
is the duty of every citizen to help the nation 
to fulfil this, its raison d’étre, in the world. 

Anything that tends to obliterate true 
national independence and to minimize the 
importance of distinctive national character will 
inevitably impoverish the life of humanity. It 
is a nation’s duty to cultivate its own talents, 
cherish its own traditions, and be true to its 
genius; only thus can it adequately fulfil the 
particular vocation of ministry to the world for 
which it has been ordained of God. The moral 
justification of patriotism, then, lies in this 
fundamental idea of each nation’s vocation to 
enrich the world by a distinctive national 
contribution. 

{| To sum up this point in the words of 
Professor J. H. B. Masterman in his Hulsean 
Lectures: ‘ Patriotism offers an ideal of service 
wider than the family, and yet not so wide as 
to be, for most men, practically ineffective. It 
presents the nation as the larger unit through 
which the individual may best serve the cause 
of humanity. The Divine Father has enriched 
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the life of the individual by setting him in the 
life of the family, and has enriched the life of 
the family by setting it in the life of the nation, 
and has enriched the life of the nation by setting 
it in the life of humanity.’ 1 


3. The Higher Patriotism.—Patriotism is natu- 
ral, but we are impelled to something more, 
to take a further step along the way in which 
mankind has walked from the earliest days. It 
is what we might call the higher patriotism— 
the extension of man’s loyalty to the great 
human family, and this does not come quite so 
naturally. The world to-day, as the result of 
the improved means of communication, is being 
gradually welded into an economic whole. 
The world-wide practice of philanthropy has 
made the Red Cross in large measure an inter- 
national institution. Science and art are not 
national but international. Where should we 
be without the precious gifts which other 
nations have given to us in these ways and which 
in some degree, we may hope, we have given 
them? Now we realize that we are economic- 
ally dependent on other nations. We talk much 
in these days about exports and imports, the 
balance of trade, the value of the pound, and 
the like. But every consideration is urging us 
to face the need for a closer international co- 
operation in things economic and political than 
we have been willing to indulge in so far. In 
fact, we are being pushed by the mere force of 
events towards some form of world government. 
The germs of such a government are already 
in existence in the League of Nations. The only 
alternative, after all, to knocking your neighbour 
down, if you have a dispute with him, is the 
law courts. So is it with nations. It was an 
essential part of the Peace Treaty after the War 
that a procedure should be adopted whereby 
the Reign of Law should supersede the Reign 
of Force. In view of recent events, none but 
one who is both blind and deaf can fail to see 
that the urgent need of the world is for some 
dispassionate international authority that can 
visualize the whole world situation and take 
practical steps to meet it. The wealth is there. 
The productive power is there. If only the 
whole economic organism can be so controlled, 
so directed, as to ensure its smooth working. 

But though every consideration is pushing us 
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towards this ideal, somehow the process lags. 
And the reason is plain. The nations cannot 
tear themselves away from the old regime 
whereby each State went its own way. 

{| Behind the League, if it is to be effective, 
there must be a mind, a public mind, and it 
must be a new mind, a mind that thinks not 
in terms of nations but of the world. Wasn’t 
it Monsieur Briand who said that before dis- 
armament could become a practical policy there 
would have to be a ‘ disarmament of the mind.’ 
That is true! But we need something more 
radical even than a disarmament of the mind— 
we want the creation of a new mind. Men act 
as they think. If they think in terms of nations 
-—in terms of a nation’s interests and supposed 
prestige—they will act as nations, and that is 
certain to mean antagonism and strife. Not 
until they think in terms of the race will the 
peace of the world be secure.1 

There may be the fear that we shall lose our 
nationalism. But internationalism is not cos- 
mopolitanism. In this view of the human race 
as one great family each nation carries with it 
its own specific and invaluable contribution. 
How, then, can we bring this home to people? 
The lesson can only be adequately learned at the 
foot of the Cross. Our Lord was confronted, as 
we are confronted, with the lower patriotism 
of the day, compounded, as it was, of racial 
pride, unbending conservatism, and _ religious 
bigotry. And, indeed, those are its ingredients 
still, as any one can perceive who listens to 
conversations in offices, or in trains, or round 
the tea-table. Against all that narrowness He 
opposed such teaching as has never been given 
before or since by mortal man. Against all that 
He unveiled the picture of the Divine Father. 
The result was that suspicion grew, dislike 
increased, hatred and malice began to do their 
work: and at last, for this lofty view of the 
Fatherhood of God and the great family of men, 
without for a moment losing sight of the patriot- 
ism which we may dare reverently to say 
burned in His very bones for His own nation— 
without losing sight of that, without detracting 
for one moment from His love for His own 
people, He unveiled this mighty idea; and for 
that He was crucified. 

So now we are challenged by God, the Father, 
speaking through the force of events, to include 
in our loyalty the whole family of which He is 
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the Father, and for which our Saviour gave His 
life. , 

{| Lascelles Abercrombie has a poem in 
which he describes an ideal palace seen by an 
Eastern king in a dream : 


A palace made of souls— 

Ay, there’s a folly for a man to dream ! 

He saw a palace covering all the land, 

Big as the day itself, made of a stone, 

That answered with a better gleam than glass 
To the sun’s greeting, fashioned lke the sound 
Of laughter copied into shining shape: - 

So the king said. 


Religion and Empire 


Ps. exxxvii. 6.—‘1f I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy.’ 


1. Wr can understand the passionate love of 
country which made this singer say he preferred 
Jerusalem above his chief joy. We can under- 
stand it because we all have a similar love for 
our native land. Patriotism—in the sense of 
love of country—is an instinctive passion. 
There is no need to cultivate it: it springs up 
naturally and inevitably in all our hearts. 
There is something abnormal about the man 
who lacks it. And the extraordinary thing is 
that this love of country in no way depends 
upon any special charm or beauty attached to 
the country itself. It is enough that it is a 
man’s native land. 

{| There is an illuminating story told for us 
in the Book of Kings about Hadad, an Edom- 
ite prince. When Joab ravaged Edom and 
massacred its princes, Hadad, who was then a 
mere youth, was saved by some of his father’s 
servants and carried off into Egypt. In Egypt 
the boy was kindly received by Pharaoh, and 
in process of time he gave him his own sister-in- 
law to wife. Now, mountainous and rugged 
Edom at its best was a poor sort of place com- 
pared with rich and civilized Egypt; and in 
Egypt Hadad had wealth and position and a 
place in the royal household. Nevertheless, at 
a certain juncture a great home-sickness came 
over Hadad, and he said to Pharaoh: ‘ Let me 
depart that I may go to mine own country.’ 
Pharaoh remonstrated with him; the request 

1 F. T. Woods. 
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utterly amazed him. ‘But,’ he said in his 
bewilderment, ‘what hast thou lacked with me 
that, behold, thou seekest to go into thine own 
country?’ And Hadad had to reply that he 
had lacked nothing. He knew the request 
appeared absurd. From the point of view of 
personal advantage it was just foolish. “ How- 
beit,’ he said, ‘let me depart in any wise.’ 
Hdom was more to him than all the wealth of 
Egypt. Its bleak and desolate mountains were, 
nevertheless, the ‘ hills of home.’ 


The sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he ; 
But he has tint the blythe blink he had 


In my ain countrie ! 


2. But it was not simply the fact that 
Jerusalem was his native place that made this 
exile long for it so ardently. It was not merely 
for its natural beauty that he loved it, but also 
because there were great promises associated 
with Jerusalem, and because mighty hopes and 
ambitions gathered round it. The kingdom of 
which Jerusalem was to be the centre was to 
stretch from sea to sea, and from the river to the 
ends of the earth. He dreamed of a kingdom 
that should be as actual and as solidly real as 
the kingdom of Babylon which at the moment 
held his native land in fee—but which should 
be vaster even than great Babylon. Defeat 
and exile did not make him surrender his dreams. 
The Jew was an Imperialist, and part of his 
pride in Jerusalem was due to his thought of it 
as ‘ the city of the Great King.’ And from this 
point of view, also, we can understand the 
Psalmist and sympathize with him. For our 
pride in our country is not due merely to the 
fact that it is the land of our birth but that it 
is also a land of brave histories and mighty 
achievements. Our nation, too, is an Imperial 
nation. This we can say without boastfulness 
or pride, for in saying it we are simply recogniz- 
ing facts. 

But at this point the parallel between the 
Jew and the Briton breaks down. Jerusalem 
never became the capital of a great world 
empire. Except for those brief years of the 
Maccabean uprising, Palestine was subject to 
one foreign domination after another, and at 
last city and temple were razed to the ground 
by Titus. Josephus tells us how those who 
were left of the people of Jerusalem rent the air 
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with their crying and their wailing when they 
saw the temple go up in flames. They were 
wailing and lamenting not simply over the 
destruction of the temple, but over the shatter- 
ing of the hopes to which throughout all the 
vicissitudes of their history they had so ten- 
aciously clung. The Jews have never had a 
national home since then. They remain a race, 
but they are no longer a nation. 

The British Empire, however, is no dream 
but an impressive fact. This little island in the 
North Sea is the mother of other free nations 
which have spread themselves over the entire 
surface of our globe. The size of our Empire is 
no ground for pride, though it is for a grave and 
solemn sense of responsibility. But it is not 
wrong for us to take some satisfaction and pride 
for the ideals for which our country has stood. 
Three things may be truly said of it: (1) It has 
been the consistent defender and upholder of 
personal freedom. It has waged a relentless 
war against slavery of every kind. In so far 
as the Empire consists of lands where people 
dwell who have been trained in the British 
tradition, it is not so much an Empire as a 
willing confederation of free peoples. When 
backward peoples have been committed to its 
charge, it gives them personal liberty and then 
seeks to educate and train them so that they 
may become fit for political freedom as well. 

(2) In the second place, the Empire stands for 
justice and fair play. Wherever British govern- 
ment obtains, rigid, even-handed justice be- 
comes the rule. ‘ British justice’ is as much a 
proverb as Roman law. 

{| “ One thing I will and do make a stand for 
here,’ he once told one of the oldest and most 
affectionate of his friends, ‘ and that is righteous- 
ness in administration. It is not that I have 
turned Pharisee or that my spirits have gone 
sour. But the English people, and still more 
the English rulers, are here for an example.’ + 

(3) And the Empire stands for peace. We do 
not say that no guilt attached to us for the 
tragedy of the Great War. All the nations, 
because of the policies they followed, were in 
their measure guilty. But even in 1914 Britain 
strove desperately and to the last moment for 
peace. And within recent years she has taken 
her place in the van of the great movement for 
the creation of a peaceful and co-operant world. 
It is for these things we are proud of Britain. 

1 The Life of Lord Curzon, ii. 249. 
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3. But there lies a danger even in this love 
we have for our country, and this pride we take 
in her achievements. In thinking of England 
as a nation we are apt to think only of the nobler 
qualities of our people and the great achieve- 
ments of our race, and often ignore their defects 
and close our eyes to their faults and failings. 
Some people seem to think that they prove 
their love for England by refusing to see any 
fault in her. ‘My country,’ they cry, ‘ right or 
wrong.’ Now, that kind of patriotism, let us 
settle it with our own hearts, is a false patriotism. 
It has involved the world again and again in 
wars, and is at this moment the greatest danger 
to the world’s peace. A real love for our nation 
will never mean that we shall be blind to her 
faults. True love is not blind: true love is the 
most open-eyed of all things. Just because we 
love her we shall have a quick eye for her faults 
and be eager to remove them. ‘The truest 
patriot,’ says Sir George Adam Smith in one of 
his commentaries, ‘is he who has the keenest 
conscience for his nation’s sins.’ 

There can be no lover of his country who has 
not got in his heart something of the fear of God, 
and whose first desire for his country is that in 
all things she should choose the right, and do 
it. In the high sense, therefore, patriotism 
and religion do not conflict, for patriotism is 
the intelligent love of one’s country, and the 
passionate desire that it should fear God and 
keep His commandments, so that it may be 
established in righteousness and become a power 
in the earth. It is love of our own country, not 
envy and hatred of another land. It means 
living and working and sacrificing for one’s 
country. It means eager willingness to lose 
our insignificant selves in the great causes to 
which our country is devoted, or for the high 
ideals that she pursues. ‘ Who dies if England 
lives?’ But it may also mean that with pain 
we may sometimes have to blame our country, 
to rebuke it, and even to condemn it. Truth 
may demand that, justice may demand that, 
the fear of God may demand that, then the 
patriotic spirit will demand it too. 

§, In 1877 Richard Green, the historian, 
wrote in a letter: ‘I love England dearly. 
But I love her too well to wish her triumphant 
if she fights against human right and human 
freedom. Pitt longed for her defeat in America, 
but it killed him when it came. I can under- 
stand that double feeling now.’ 


{| For sheer righteous daring nothing in 
recent years goes beyond Kagawa’s message 
sent to the Chinese Christians at Tsinan 
while his government was waging war in 
China. He said: Dear Brothers and Sisters,— 
I want to ask your pardon for my nation. 
Because of what we are doing, I cannot preach 
in the name of Christ. . . . J ask your attention 
to this fact, however, that even in Japan at 
least the majority of the Japanese people were 
against sending any kind of troops to your 
province of Shantung. And we Christians were 
bitterly opposed to it. Therefore pardon us, 
pardon me especially, because our Christian 
forces were not strong enough to get the victory 
over the militarists. But the day will come 
when we shali be strong enough to do so, and 
when both nations will be harmonious and peace- 
ful in the name of Christ.’ 

The real patriot is always dreaming of a better 
England and a nobler Empire. True patriot- 
ism, as Mr Gwilym Griffith says, is always 
pledged to intangible loyalties. Its loyalties 
always reach upward to invisible common- 
wealths. Probably, as the same writer suggests, 
the Zion of the prophets and the psalmists was 
never an entirely visible thing. This Jerusalem 
of the Psalmist’s passion was not the actual 
Jerusalem. It was a Zion that might be and 
an ideal Jerusalem that so won and held their 
hearts. ‘Fix your eyes,’ said Pericles to the 
Athenians, ‘on what Athens might be and make 
yourselves her lovers.’ 


4. Upon certain Jewish seers of later days 
there broke the realization that David’s Jeru- 
salem could never become the ‘ joy of the whole 
earth.’ In the concluding verses of the Bible 
we read about ‘ the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God.’ The 
ideal city or state can never be created by mere 
human effort. It must be God’s creation. It 
cannot be built up from earth, it must come 
down from heaven. This means that we can 
never realize our ideals for our country without 
God. We are not disposed to minimize man’s 
achievements—the cities he has built, the 
civilization he has established, the mastery he 
has gained over Nature’s forces. There is 
something stupendous and colossal about it all. 
But he has failed to make a peaceful and happy 
world, failed as disastrously as those old Babel 
builders who sought to erect a tower whose top 
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should reach to heaven. Indeed, by his very 
mastery of Nature’s forces he is in danger of 
smashing up the civilization he has so painfully 
built. 

What we need in order to abolish bitterness 
and strife and to create happier relationships 
between man and man is not changed economic 
conditions only, but a change of spirit, new 
hearts. And it is only the Lord Christ who 
can give us clean hearts and right spirits. 
“Come and let us return unto the Lord ’— 
that is the way to the England of our dreams. 


There’s but one gift that all our dead desire, 
One gift that men can give, and that’s a dream 
Unless we, too, can burn with the same fire 
Of sacrifice : die to the things that seem. 


Die to the little hatreds : die to greed : 

Die to the ignoble selves we knew : 

Die to the base contempts of sect and creed ; 
And rise again, like these with souls as true. 


Nay (since they died before their task was 
finished) : 

Attempt new heights, bring even their dreams 
to birth. 

Build us that better world, oh, not diminished 

By one true splendour that they glimpsed on 
earth. 


And that’s not done by sword or tongue or 
pen : 

There’s but one way. God make us better 
men. 


An Ancient Hymn of Hate 


Ps. exxxvii. 8, 9.—‘ O daughter of Babylon, who art to 
be destroyed ; happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against the stones.’ 


1. Dr Gutover calls the 137th Psalm ‘an 
ancient Hymn of Hate.’ ‘ One of the happiest 
stories of the War,’ he tells us, ‘ describes a sing- 
song in an English trench, and then an English 
soldier says, addressing two prisoners: ‘ Our 
friends Hans and Fritz will now oblige with the 
Hymn of Hate.” ’ 

That story puts us somewhat into the situa- 
tion. The Babylonians had taken and sacked 
Jerusalem. No modern army dare do the things 

1 Alfred Noyes. 


which those conquerors from the Euphrates did. 
A number of the better families of the Jews 
were gathered to be transported to the other side 
of the world. The sickly were left to their fate ; 
needless infants in arms were disposed of, the 
Psalmist tells us how. That savage cry at the 
end of his Hymn of Hate is a revelation ; it was 
his own child that he had seen so treated. With 
his friends and fellow-citizens he was marched 
northwards, following more or less the route 
of General Allenby. There is no other way 
from Jerusalem to Babylon; those who have 
tramped northward through Syria will best 
understand what that march was like. At the 
point where the Euphrates most closely ap- 
proaches the Mediterranean they crossed the 
desert and marched eternally down the banks 
of that great river. The journey was long and 
tedious, but the fatigue and the hardship had 
this advantage—they kept men from thinking. 
At last they reached the place where they were 
to live, where their graves and the graves of 
their children are found to this day—Nippur. 
The journey was over, and they were in a new 
land. 

4; People have spoken of the pathos of seeing 
the emigrants embark at Liverpool for a new 
world ; but at least they embark in hope, and 
one who has seen it feels a greater pathos in 
their disembarkation as immigrants at Quebec 
or Ellis Island. The promised land does not 
flow with milk and honey on the landing-stage. 

Arrived in Babylonia, and sitting by the 
riverside, there is talk among the prisoners and 
their guards, for even Babylonians were human, 
and as they sit the Babylonians sing songs of 
their own land. By and by in a friendly spirit 
someone asks the Hebrew captives if they, too, 
will not sing. It is the situation in which Hans 
and Fritz found themselves. Did they sing? 
Certainly the Jewish exiles did not. The whole 
nature of one poet rose up quivering with pain. 
He left the group by the waters of Babylon, he 
broke away from them, and out of the sorrow 
that surged through him he wrote a new song 
altogether, full of tears and memories, culmin- 
ating in this crash of hatred—the one great 
authentic Hymn of Hate in the Bible.t 

Do we not sympathize with him? The loved 
land, the city of the Great King, the loneliness 
of exile from the very God of Israel Himself, the 
vivid memory of the siege with its nameless 

1 T. R. Glover, The Pilgrim, 36. 
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horrors, the infants’—his own child’s—blood 
bespattering the stones—he realized it all. 
Then he threw himself into his Hymn of Hate. 
Eastern imagery and passion gave him a song 
to sing in a strange land, but not a song he could 
have sung in the presence of his captors. 

§] When Havelock’s troops entered Cawnpore, 
“some of them hastened to Wheeler’s encamp- 
ment, and to the building where the women and 
children had been confined, and were struck 
with horror at the sight which met their eyes. 
The pavement was swimming in blood, and 
fragments of ladies’ and children’s dresses were 
floating on it. . . . The soldiers proceeded in 
their search, when, in crossing the courtyard, 
they perceived human limbs bristling from a 
well, and, on further examination, found it to 
be choked up with the bodies of the victims, 
which appeared to have been thrown in pro- 
miscuously, the dead with the wounded. The 
feelings of anguish which this sight created in 
their breasts soon gave place to sterner thoughts, 
and a burning desire to avenge these foul 
murders on their inhuman authors. It is 
related that the Highlanders, on coming to a 
body which had been barbarously exposed and 
which was supposed to be that of Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s daughter, cut off the tresses, and 
reserving a portion to be sent to their own 
families, sat down and counted the remainder, 
and swore that for every hair one of the rebels 


should die.’ 4 


2. The theory of lex talionis is found not only 
in the Old Testament, but in all primitive 
civilizations. ‘Thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe. There you have the full 
expression of it. Moreover, we may claim that 
in early days this primitive conception of 
justice was rendered necessary by the civiliza- 
tion to which it ministered. But what is the 
motive of it? Itis stark selfishness! It is the 
expression of an instinct of the jungle, ‘ Hach for 
himself.’ When a man—or a nation—utters 
that cry, he is thinking merely of his own 
rights. It is not any thought for the offender 
that prompts his action; it is the thought of 
himself. And the result of the cry when put 
into action ; what is it? Another injury in the 
world and that is all; two blacks instead of a 

1 J.C. Marshman, Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock. 


black and white. Retaliation makes no man 
penitent; that is a fact which, one would 
imagine, is patent to everybody. We have only 
to examine the life-story of two enemies, to 
look at the history of the nations, to see examples 
of what happens.t 

Think of France and Germany. What is the 
ugly fact behind the tragic history of those 
nations? It is the spirit of revenge. Now 
France conquers Germany, then Germany 
France. Napoleon marches into Germany, and 
Germany suffers the disaster of Jena; von 
Moltke marches into France, and France suffers 
the debacle of Sedan. We have heard a great 
deal about what the children of Germany were 
taught from 1870 onwards—how the idea of 
macht was instilled into them as the supreme 
value. We have heard rather less about the 
French indoctrination of revanche. 

4 On the 17th of September 1870, the day 
before Paris was invested, Pasteur wrote: ‘A 
desperate resistance is the only hope we have 
left. I wish that France may fight to her last 
man, to her last fortress. I wish that the war 
may be prolonged until the winter, when, the 
elements aiding us, all these Vandals may 
perish of cold and distress. Every one of 
my future works will bear on its title page 
the words: “ Hatred to Prussia. Revenge! 
revenge ! ”’ 

One of the most Christlike souls of our time, 
Henri Perreyve, speaking of Poland, of van- 
quished and oppressed nations, quoted the 
137th Psalm and exclaimed: “O Anger, man’s 
Anger, how difficult it is to drive thee out 
of man’s heart! and how uirrresistible are the 
flames kindled by the insolence of injustice !’ 
Those flames were kindled in the soul of Pasteur, 
full as it was of human tenderness, and they 
burst out in that sobbing cry of despair.” 


O Maeldune, let be this purpose of thine ! 
Remember the words of the Lord when he told 
us ‘ Vengeance is mine!’ 
His fathers have slain thy fathers in war or in 
single strife, 
Thy fathers have slain his fathers, each taken a 
life for a life, 
Thy father had slain his father, how long shall 
the murder last ? * 
1 G. G. Sheward. 


2 R. Vallery-Radot, The Life of Pasteur, 184. 
3 Tennyson, The Voyage of Maeldune. 
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3. The natural tendency of the human spirit 
is to retaliate, to avenge wrong, to recompense 
injury for injury. But in the gospel we have 
been taught the better way, and our Lord en- 
forced His teaching by His own example. The 
arresting paradoxes of the Sermon on the Mount 
harmonize with the spirit of His life and actions : 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you’: and upon the Cross, suiting action to 
word, He prayed for His murderers, ‘ Father, 
forgive them : for they know not what they do.’ 

The Apostle Paul, in a famous passage, says : 
“ Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.’ Has this 
any meaning for our modern world? Or is it 
merely a piece of sentimentality, very beautiful, 
too precious to lose, but too fragile for the stern 
uses of this world? Must we not preserve it in 
our hearts as an ideal, while for actual life, in 
our dealings with our fellows, with the classes 
that are outside our own, with the nations that 
are beyond our coasts, we maintain the mailed 
fist and the iron heel ? 

The question is not an idle one, for many of 
the defenders of Christianity have given the 
impression that what Christ means is that we 
should exercise a sort of good-natured tolerance, 
that we should treat delinquencies with a kind 
of weak sentimentality. But you will look in 
vain for that in the New Testament. Under- 
standing you will find, and infinite compassion, 
but no sentimentality. When our Lord calls 
us to the way of forgiveness, when He inspires 
St Paul to smg the Hymn of Love, He is the 
most realistic of realists. He sees clearly and 
He teaches unfalteringly that there is no other 
way for men than this, the way of Understand- 
ing, the way of Forgiveness, the way of Love. 

But would Christ’s method work? We are 
afraid to try it. Yet the striking fact remains, 
that whenever it is really tried it always works. 

4, Towards the close of the nineteenth century 
the relations between the great South American 
republics, Chile and the Argentine, were strained 
by disputes about boundaries. The main line 
is, of course, the great chain of the Andes. But 


the quarrel waxed so bitter that the Argentine 
prepared for war by increasing its navy, and the 
Government of Chile by augmenting its army. 
Many pages of the history books are devoted to 
the settlement of the question by arbitration ; 
but we find there hardly anything at all about 
the romantic life and work which prepared these 
fiery peoples to accept arbitration. The popula- 
tion of both republics is Roman Catholic by 
religion. A few Roman Catholic priests, of fine 
Christian temper, realizing the imminence of 
war, went out on a pilgrimage of Christian 
reconciliation, urging them, in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, to settle their dispute peaceably. 
The astounding result was that their bellicose 
peoples consented to the priests’ pleading, sub- 
mitted the issue to arbitration, and a war 
between the adjacent republics, that would have 
spelt untold misery and would really have 
settled nothing, was averted. And they com- 
memorated this victory of peace by melting 
down the cannons they had intended for war 
and moulding from the crucible a figure of the 
Christ, who prayed for His enemies even while 
they crucified Him, to stand there upon a peak 
between the two republics as a symbol of the 
ministry of reconciliation, a memorial to the 
victory of Peace.? 

In an American play called Sun Up, the scene 
of which is laid amongst some wild isolated 
mountains in America, an old woman, who has 
lost her son in the war, meets the son of an old 
enemy, who years before had killed her husband. 
He is a mere boy, but in a frenzy of hate and 
revenge she decides to kill him. She lhfts her 
rifle, and then seems to hear something. She 
listens intently, drops her rifle, and tells the boy 
to go. He asks her what she heard, and at 
length, with some reluctance, she tells him it was 
the voice of her son. He said, ‘ While you go 
on hating my wounds will never heal.’ 

Perhaps the Christ is saying that to our 
generation, if only we had earsto hear. For His 
sake, who died to teach men love, for the sake 
of that great multitude who paid the supreme 
price in the war years and who now, maybe, see 
into the real meaning of love and hate, let the 
new generation try the New and Better Way.? 


1 R. Armstrong, The Hiernal Purpose, 36. 
2 E. 8S. Woods, A Faith That Works, 131. 
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The Personal Note 


Ps. exxxviii. 8.—‘ The Lord will perfect that which con- 
cerneth me.’ 


In human life no interest is half so strong as the 
personal interest. We all have a world within 
the world—sometimes a very small one, never 
a very large one, always a very real one—the 
world of our personal concerns. The larger 
world cannot touch us as this can. The things 
that happen within the walls of a man’s home 
mean more to him of gladness and of sorrow 
than the things that are noised round the globe. 
In the world where our hopes find their resting- 
place and our hands their work, life touches us 
continuously, directly, deeply. And we cannot 
get away from it. We may now and again 
stand under the dome of some great thought— 
the larger and cosmic conception of life—and 
let the benediction of insignificance fall on us as 
we see ourselves a tiny fraction of an infinite 
whole ; but we live our lives under a lower roof- 
tree, and in a system whereof we are not an 
almost negligible fraction, but rather the centre. 
That is not egotism. It is responsibility. 


1. Whatever religion may do with this 
intensely personal factor in human life, it 
certainly recognizes it. There runs through the 
Old and New Testaments one simple, profound, 
and ever expanding truth, the basal truth of 
the religious life—the personal relation of every 
separate soul to God. However much or little 
the devout Jew knew about God, he was per- 
fectly certain that God knew everything about 
him, and cared everything for him. He felt the 
shadow of the infinite lying quiet and mighty 
across all his personal interests. And we need 
to look at him, and compare our view of God 
with his view, and our faith with his faith. We 
may find we need to learn from some of the 
ancients the highest meaning of a simple and 
availing faith in God within the el area of 
our own life’s interests. 

This is a day of long words, ale ie Ctonehie 
and long views. We are widening our outlook. 
We are being carried up to great heights and 
told to look at things as a whole—to contemplate 
them in the mass. Science and philosophy 
have been thinking some big thoughts ; and we 
are told to stretch out our minds to try to take 
them in. We are told to be detached and get 
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beyond details. There is force and urgency in 
this sort of advice; but does it quite recog- 
nize the invincible dominance of the personal 
interest and the personal view ? 

{| If you climb to the top of the dome of 
St Paul’s Cathedral you can get a commanding 
view of London. But it would be safe to say 
that most of us would instinctively try, first of 
all, to pick out our own house, or at any rate 
our own neighbourhood. That is the way we 
are made. And that is the way God comes to 
us. The first thing we have to face in life is 

‘that which concerneth me.’ 


2. God has an interest in each separate soul. 
He comes to us not only in the laws of the har- 
vest, but in the loaf on our table and the way it 
gets there. And there are things in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of to-day—an atmosphere 
that perhaps the few analyse but that all 
breathe—that tend to obscure this thought in 
our minds and weaken this faith in our hearts. 
One of these things is our view of the way things 
happen, compared with the view that prophet 
and psalmist were able to take. They saw God 
and the event, and nothing between. We read : 
‘ And it came to pass that in the morning watch 
the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and out of the cloud, 
and troubled the host of the Egyptians, and 
took off their chariot-wheels.’ We do not talk 
like that about God. We cannot see Omni- 
potence fingering the linch-pins of our enemies’ 
chariots. We have a whole string of explana- 
tions to run through before we get to God. 
That is as it must be. But are we quite as sure 
that the Lord is there in the morning watch 
looking upon our little lives out of the cloud of 
His mystery and the fire of His love, and that 
we have explained nothing till we have got to 
Him ? 

“¥ In one of the Rev. A. D. Belden’s books 
he tells how an old landlady sat in her back- 
parlour in conversation with a lady and gentle- 
man, her lodgers. They had been with her two 
months, and were about to take their leave. 
During that time they had grown quite fond of 
the quiet woman with the silvered hair upon 
whose face there was such a look of contentment. 
Somehow the conversation drifted naturally, as 
it often seemed to do in this woman’s presence, 
to religion. The man avowed himself an un- 
believer in religion. ‘Do you not believe in 
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God?’ asked the landlady with a startled look. | theory. To depersonalize it is to extinguish it. 


‘No,’ replied the man, ‘I see no reason for 
believing in a God—at least in one who is 
personal or has regard for us poor humans.’ A 
look almost of pity flashed over the woman’s 
face. ‘Let me tell you something,’ she said, 
“that concerns you. You remember that two 
months ago you came to this house seeking 
lodgings ? When your knock came at the door 
my daughter and I were upon our knees be- 
seeching God to send us the means of livelihood. 
We were without a penny, and we were just 
placing the matter before God. Then came 
your knock, and I quoted to my daughter the 
words, “ Before ye ask I will answer.” You 
told me you were in poor health and needed a 
long rest and could not afford hotel prices, and 
asked would I take you. And even when I 
said “ Yes” I was wondering how to provide 
your first meal. I had no money for food, and 
no hope of credit at the shops. Swiftly, as the 
difficulty occurred to me, I lifted my heart to 
God in supplication. Perhaps you recall that 
just as you got to the garden gate something 
occurred to your mind, and you returned, say- 
ing, ““ Had I not better leave you a pound as a 
deposit?” With that pound I bought the first 
meals you and your wife had in this house. Do 
you wonder, when I tell you that my life con- 
tains many experiences like that, that I feel I 
know there is a God, and One who cares, too ? ’ 
The man sat quiet a moment, and then said, 
“ What you have said is a stronger argument for 
God than many others I have heard. It must 
certainly be a great strength for any one to 
believe as you do. I shall never forget either 
you or your words.’ 1 


3. We have a wider view of the material 
universe to-day. We are learning to say, ‘ The 
Lord will perfect that which concerneth the 
universe—that which concerneth the race.’ 
But men may find God in the heavens and miss 
Him at their hearth; find Him in the stars 
and miss Him in the street ; find Him in the uni- 
verse and miss Him in the soul. We cannot 
think too widely and deeply about God; but 
each one of us must begin with the Psalmist’s 
view, ‘ The Lord will perfect that which con- 
cerneth me.’ Philosophy says, ‘ Cultivate the 
power of mental detachment; keep yourself 
out of your view.’ But religion is never pure 

1 Methodist Recorder, Sept. 29, 1927. 
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The watchword of the philosophic life is detach- 
ment ; but the watchword of the religious life 
is experience. There is no safety, guidance, or 
comfort in a conception of God that is not an 
expansion of our experience—the carrying-out, 
as far as we can carry them, of the lines of 
thought that faith, worship, and love have 
drawn in our hearts. There are a thousand 
forces at work widening our thought ; but only 
the personal and experimental note ringing 
clear in it all can deepen it. 


4. The modern view of the universe, that 
tends to obscure the individual and intimate 
aspect of the Divine government of the world, 
tends to have a similar effect on our view of 
salvation. Evolution out of bounds tries to 
substitute the idea of progress, which is a general 
idea, for the idea of redemption, which is a 
personal one. The solidarity of the race is a 
cardinal point in St Paul’s teaching, but so is 
grace for the individual soul. The first word in 
the gospel of Christ is personal and individual- 
istic. And the dominance of the personal 
interest in life will never let us forget that word 
or slur it over. A man may describe Chris- 
tianity as a force leading the race to an illustri- 
ous goal. But the first thing we say to him is : 
“Where do I come in? How can I join this 
upward movement, and know I have found it, 
and feel the lift of it?’ The Cross answers that 
question. At the head of the God-ward march 
of life there stands the Christ, “who loved me 
and gave Himself for me.’ The Cross teaches 
us how, by faith and obedience, we can focalize 
the Light of the world on our dark life, and find 
in the story of redemption ‘the thing which 
concerneth me.’ 

{| It was a common experience of those who 
ministered to our troops on active service that, 
while many a tired soldier was uplifted and 
encouraged by the sight of the Crucifix still 
hanging or standing in some shell-torn village, 
the true meaning of the Sacred Sign was never 
realized till, by the light perhaps of a few 
candles in a tumble-down barn, there had risen 
from the lips of men who had long forgotten 
them the old words of the children’s hymn— 

Where the dear Lord was crucified 
Who died to save us all. 
He died that we might be forgiven+ 
1 Ff. A. Iremonger, Before the Morning Watch, 152. 
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5. This familiar thought has its own signifi- 
cance in relation to Christian Sociology. Thank 
God that the Church is thinking so much of the 
present social problem. But there are certain 
ideas in the air concerning the social service of 
the Church which need looking at very care- 
fully. There is a danger of our being too ready 
to impeach the individualisitic conception of 
Christianity. Now the individualistic view is 
not exhaustive, but it is true. Say some: 
‘Christ came to establish a society. We must 
free ourselves from earlier ideas of the mission 
of Jesus; we must forget the poor narrow 
notions of our fathers. It’s Society now; it’s 
the City now; it’s the Race now.’ No; we 
have not finished with, or got beyond, personal 
concerns, and what is more, we never shall do 
so. The individualistic and the social concep- 
tions of Christianity are not in antagonism. 
They are complementary. And the quality of 
our socialism is determined by the quality of 
our individualism. 

{| Two friends were having a vigorous tussle 
about historic Christianity. The critic had the 
floor. ‘Christianity has made a curious mis- 
take,’ he was saying. ‘ It has been so busy with 
the drops of water that it never has seen the 
river. It has been so busy with the houses that 
it never has seen the city. It has been so busy 
with various parts that it never has seen the 
whole. It has been so entirely occupied in 
ministering to the individual that it has for- 
gotten the need of society. And so the old 
evangelical Christianity has gone upon the 
rocks. Only a social gospel can get a hearing 
in our time.’ 

Without hesitation the answer came: ‘ There 
is a good deal of truth in what you say. But 
I should want to add that only an individual 
gospel can be a permanently successful social 
gospel. You have to make individual men into 
brothers before there is any real hope of brother- 
hood in the world. The structural relations of 
men must be changed. But the structure of 
the inner life of the particular man needs to be 
changed as a prelude to his taking up the social 
task.’ + 

“We ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.’ That is the supreme doctrine of 
Christianity on the question of social service. 
But what goes before it? ‘ Hereby know we 
love, because he laid down his life for us.’ 

1L. H. Hough, The Hyes of Faith, 125. 


That is the individualism of the Cross. St John, 
with his unerring spiritual instincts, puts them 
in their right order. First the love we need, 
then the love we offer. First the response of our 
needy hearts to the Saviour who loved us and 
gave Himself for us, then the enlargement of 
our personal concerns to the inclusion of all His 
love includes. First a sanctified individuality, 
then an availing and catholic service. 


Love’s Labour 


Ps. exxxviii. 8.—‘The Lord will perfect that which 
concerneth me: thy mercy, O Lord, endureth for ever: 
forsake not the works of thine own hands.’ 


In these three statements we see how the human 
soul can manage to rise above misgivings and 
discouragement. First it is able to make a 
general statement about God: ‘The Lord will 
perfect that which concerneth me.’ This is one 
of those arguments from history and experience 


| which underlie all religious faith. Such belief 


is a direct relief, because it assures us that God 
is concerned on our behalf and alive to our 
highest interests. But a general statement of 
belief is never quite the same as a formula. 
The confidence that God will persevere with us 
naturally rises into a cry of adoration and praise, 
addressed to God Himself: ‘ Thy lovingkind- 
ness, O Lord, lasts for ever.’ A believing man 
never makes any declaration about God without 
being inwardly moved. He has an intuition 
that his creed ought to be capable of being sung 
or prayed, and therefore, as he speaks about 
his God, he instinctively speaks to Him. Then 
adoration prompts an appeal. ‘Forsake not 
the works of thine own hands.’ A man has 
something to say about God; then he has 
something to say to God; and finally he 
has something to ask from God. 


1. It is taken for granted that we are willing 
to allow God to finish His purpose in our lives. 
“The Lord will perfect that which concerneth 
me.’ Faith cannot associate God with work 
half done, and yet our ideas of His precise pur- 
pose, and our conceptions of what His methods 
should be, are often extremely imperfect. His 
end in our life is the development of our char- 
acters into His own likeness; that object—the 
creation of moral and spiritual personalities— 
explains His discipline as nothing else can do. 
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Our concerns are often details of health or 
fortune, personal enjoyment or ambitions for 
ourselves and our families. These engage our 
thoughts and occupy our minds. They are not 
always irrelevant to God’s plan for us, nor to be 
brushed aside in an excess of spiritual fervour. 
“Your heavenly Father knoweth that you have 
need of such things.’ But it may not be for our 
highest good to have these hopes and wishes 
gratified exactly as we would like. ‘ Though I 
walk in the midst of trouble,’ this Psalmist 
wrote, ‘thou wilt revive me; thy right hand 
shall save me.’ The road to a finished life may 
lie through the country of trouble, and not 
exclusively across a smooth experience where 
everything is to our mind, and where little or 
nothing occurs to ruffle our circumstances or 
upset our plans. After all, our highest concerns 
are those of character, and any one who knows 
anything about the soul knows that there are 
lessons, finishing touches, ripening experiences 
for modesty and prayer and courage, which are 
never learnt so well as in the days of enforced 
patience and disappointed hopes, when we dis- 
cover that happiness is not the greatest thing in 
life. 

Unless we are prepared to look at things in 
this light, we cannot argue: ‘The Lord will 
perfect that which concerneth me.’ We need 
to give Him the right to work with us and for us. 
We must be ready to let Him bring out the best 
in us; which may mean that He does not spare 
us phases of discipline which we would gladly 
forego, and that He may have to withhold from 
us what we had secretly set our heart upon. 
Only, once we surrender our wills to His labour 
of love, though our faith may be as yet un- 
imposing and our characters unformed, for us, 
as for the green corn in the furrow and the 
bud upon the bough, every day will steadily do 
something. 

4, If men would but believe that they are in 
process of creation, and consent to be made— 
let the Maker handle them as the potter his clay, 
yielding themselves in respondent motion and 
submissive hopeful action with the turning of 
His wheel, they would ere long find themselves 
able to welcome every pressure of that Hand 
on them, even when it was felt in pain, and 
sometimes not only to believe but to recognize 
the Divine end in view, the bringing of a son 
into glory.t 

1 George Macdonald. 


2. When he realizes this a man turns to his 
God with adoring confidence: ‘Thy loving- 
kindness, O Lord, endureth for ever.’ ‘Loving- 
kindness,’ is a better rendering than ‘ mercy.’ 
The word corresponds, according to Robertson 
Smith, ‘to the Latin pietas, or dutiful love, as 
it shows itself in acts of kindliness and loyal 
affection. It is a word of common life used of 
all those acts which acknowledge that those who 
are linked together by the bonds of personal 
affection or of social unity owe to one another 
more than can be expressed in the forms of legal 
obligation.’ It is the quality of a large and 
generous patience which will not stop at the 
mere letter of obligation, which repeatedly will 
make due allowance for defects and persevere 
in spite of ingratitude or misconception. Faults 
sometimes take a long time to disappear, and 
good habits are so slow of formation that we are 
prone to grow tired of being responsible for 
others, or tired at any rate of doing more for 
them than is in the bond. Yet no one can 
succeed in rousing or training a human soul 
without an immense amount of sheer patience 
and ungrudging forbearance. Half the power 
of moral education, for example, lies in the 
faculty of seeing where faults really contain 
some germ of goodness, and where they are the 
rough expression of what may turn out, under 
proper training, to bea virtue. That capacity of 
insight, together with a strong belief in the possi- 
bility of growth and manliness, is what mainly 
helps younger natures to ripen. They need to 
be made to feel that our interest in them is more 
than mechanical or punitive or professional. 

Now the standing wonder of our lives is that 
God deals with them in this large and disinter- 
ested spirit, patient with their obvious short- 
comings and also with their unwise zeal. His 
tie with us is not a legal compact. There is a 
prayer attributed by tradition to Queen Eliza- 
beth : “O Lord, look upon the wounds of Thy 
hands, and forsake not the works of Thy hands.’ 
It is a sentence which expresses the order of the 
Christian’s confidence in God. He who began 
the good work began it on the Cross. We dare 
not presume, but we can count upon His loyal 
kindness and His unfailing mercy, upon His 
knowledge of when we need to be punished or 
disappointed, upon His unerring sight of any 
promise in our faulty natures. The Cross of 
Jesus is our supreme reason for this belief in His 
perseverance. 
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3. The thought passes involuntarily into a 
prayer: ‘ Forsake not the works of thine own 
hands.’ It is an appeal, we might almost say, 
to God’s interest on the one hand and to His 
sense of responsibility on the other. Such an 
appeal was natural in the ancient East, where 
skill and craft were largely personal accomplish- 
ments, which led the workman to take a special 
pride in what his hands had stamped as his and 
turned out as a proof of his artistic genius. So, 
says the Psalmist, there is a personal tie between 
God and man, His handiwork. All that is best 
in our lives is His; it is He who has made us— 
at what cost of thought and toil !—and not we 
ourselves ; He surely will not give us up. 

4, Mary was one of those who echo Brown- 
ing’s confession, ‘ I find it hard to be a Christian.’ 
When she was a young girl, her father and she 
were walking home from Passy Church one 
Sunday together. He said something about 
being good, and she answered, “ Well, father, it 
seems to me the hardest thing in the world to be 
good.’ And writing in the last year of her teens, 
she says to a friend: ‘ As for the temptation to 
bad temper you complain of, I know very well 
what itis. It is also my great enemy. Some- 
times I feel so dreadfully cross, and then I 
remember I should pray for help to fight against 
it and give it up, but I sometimes feel as if I 
could not just then. So often I am beaten and 
just give in. I wonder how God bears with us 
at all, we trust Him so little.’ Of one thing, 
however, she was confident—that even her 
failures and lack of faith would not alter God’s 
purpose. ‘The last verse of Psalm cxxxviii. 
suits me so well. I am sure that although I 
am so weak and so bad now, “the Lord will 
perfect that which concerneth me.” Some day 
I shall be like Him.’ + 


Long-suffering and most patient God, 
Thou needst be surelier God to bear with us 
Than even to have made us !2 


This feeling enters into our reasons for believ- 
ing in immortality. It contradicts our ideas of 
God to think that human character, with the 
moral and spiritual qualities which His creative 
power and redeeming grace have wrought out, 
should be liable to dissolution equally with the 
transient forms of matter. In the light of Jesus 


1 J. Strahan, Mary Crawford Brown, 50. 
2 Mrs Browning, 


Christ we cannot bring ourselves to sum up 
God’s work as Love’s Labour Lost. We have 
an instinct that He will not suffer the needless 
waste which would be inevitable if our moral 
attainments and activities collapsed with the 
death of the body. It is a genuine intimation 
of immortality when we realize that the higher 
life of obedience and trust in man is ultimately 
the work of God’s spirit labouring through time 
and space. 

4 There is a line in the great medizeval hymn, 
the ‘ Dies Ire,’ which Dr Johnson could not hear 
or read without profound emotion ; it is one of 
the appeals to God on the last day, Tantus labor 
non sit cassus: ‘Let not all Thy labour go for 
nothing.’ 

Our sole right to fall back upon God’s re- 
sponsibility is derived from the absolute trust 
with which we are allowing Him to mould and 
control our lives. What reality could there be 
even in praying, “ Forsake not the works of thine 
own hands,’ if we were all the while taking 
things into our own hands and shaping our own 
ends, regardless of His authority? And yet, 
how often we do thwart His purposes by our 
timidity or self-conceit ! There is an old Greek 
legend about Demeter desiring to make her 
foster-child immortal. She managed to begin 
her divine task by laying him within the fire 
upon the hearth. And 


All night long amid the flames he lay 
Upon the hearth, and played with them and 
smiled. 


But the mother one night awoke and, screaming 
to see her babe apparently being injured, she 
snatched it from what she imagined was its 
cruel doom. The kindly purpose of the goddess 
was thwarted by the human interposition, and 
the boy grew up to be no more than mortal. A 
legend? Yes, but a parable of the way in 
which some people may contrive to hurt their 
souls by rashly and timidly interfering with what 
God would make of them, or by withdrawing 
their characters as far as possible from the fire 
of experiences which apparently are punishing. 
There is such a thing as being perfected through 
suffering. It was on the Cross that Jesus said, 
“It is finished,’ and we ought not to feel sur- 
prised if God occasionally has to plunge us 
into fiery trials. What will really hurt us is 
to decline them, not to endure them. Let the 
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Lord do what seemeth to Him good. It is good, 
whatever it may seem to us in the heat and the 
confusion of the moment. Let Him have His 
way with us; it will be the way of Him who, 
having loved His own that are in the world, loves 
them to the end. 


The One Hundred and Thirty- 
Ninth Psalm 


Ps. exxxix. 1.—‘ O Lord, thou hast searched me, and 
known me.’ 


Tuts is a psalm about God. Who the author 
was we do not know, and it does not greatly 
matter. Its meaning and spiritual worth are 
independent of its authorship. The important 
thing for us is that this is how some unknown 
saint of old did come to think of God; this is 
what God was to him. The sense of the in- 
timate personal relation between God and man 
which is characteristic of the whole Psalter 
reaches its climax here. 

The Psalm has four strophes, each of six 
verses; and in each of the four an essential 
element in the soul’s experience of God absorbs 
the mind of the writer. 


1. The Psalmist’s first thought is that of 
God’s perfect knowledge of his life and thoughts. 
It is usual in this connection to speak of God’s 
omniscience, but there is nothing about omni- 
science in the Psalm. The important thing in 
religion is not the belief that God is omniscient, 
but the experience that God knows me; and it 
is on this the Psalmist dwells. It is almost 
implied in the connection of his words that in 
the heart of the writer there was a kind of 
passive resistance to this experience, a resist- 
ance which God’s spirit overcame, piercing and 
discovering all his inner life. We are slow to 
know ourselves, and sometimes do not wish to. 
Purposes form in the background of our minds, 
of which we are hardly conscious; latent 
motives actuate us; perhaps our own words or 
deeds, in which they suddenly issue, startle 
us; we are amazed that we should have said 
or done such a thing. But it is no surprise to 
Him. ‘Thou understandest my thought afar 
off.’ Such knowledge of man by God is quite 
different from omniscience. Ommiscience is a 
Divine attribute, but what is here experienced 


is a Divine action—it is God through His 
searching knowledge of us entering with power 
into our lives. It is God besetting us behind 
and before, and laying His hand upon us. 

The man who can say, ‘O Lord, thou hast 
searched me and known me,’ does not need any 
arguments to prove that God is, and that He 
is a person, and that He has an intimate and 
importunate interest in his life. If that is a 
real experience—as who will deny that it is ?— 
then the thou in it is just as real as the me. 
The Psalmist is as certain of God as he is of his 
own existence; indeed it is not too much to 
say that it is only as he is conscious of being 
searched and known by God that he rises to 
any adequate sense of what his own being and 
personality mean. He is revealed to himself 
by God’s search; he knows himself through 
God. Speaking practically—and in religion 
everything is practical—God alone can over- 
come atheism, and this is how He overcomes 
it. He does not put arguments within our 
reach which point to theistic conclusions; He 
gives us the experience which makes this Psalm 
intelligible, and forces us also to ery, ‘O Lord, 
thou hast searched me and known me.’ 


2. The second strophe of the Psalm deals 
with another element in the writer’s experience 
of God. He turns now to speak of God’s 
wonderful and inevitable presence with him. 
And here, again, we should take care not to 
lose ourselves and the profit of this high ex- 
perience by speaking of God’s omnipresence. 
No doubt if we were constructing a doctrine of 
God, we should have need and room for such a 
term; but in religion the important thing is 
not the idea that God is everywhere, but the 
experience that wherever I am God is with me. 
‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit, or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?’ Why, it may 
be asked, should we want to go anywhere? 
Why should we try to escape from God? The 
answer does not need to be given, because 
every one can give it for himself. The first 
man tried to hide from God, and so have all 
his children, but always in vain. Young 
people try, experimenting with their new-found 
liberty, and God makes His presence felt through 
all their riot. Men of the world try, absorbed 
in affairs they had rather keep to themselves, 
renouncing church and worship, Bible and 
reflection; but when they least expect it, a 
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light or a shadow falls on their path, and they | ground in God, and that the whole marvel and 


know that God is there ; sensual men try it in 
dissipation, and desperate men even in death ; 
but there is no height nor depth nor distance 
nor darkness that can shut Him out of our life. 
As St Augustine says, the only way to flee from 
God is to flee to Him. 


If there had anywhere appeared in space 
Another place of refuge, where to flee, 
Our hearts had taken refuge in that place, 
And not with Thee. 


For we against creation’s bars had beat 
Like prisoned eagles, through great worlds 
had sought 
Though but a foot of ground to plant our feet, 
Where Thou wert not. 


And only when we found in earth and air, 
In heaven or hell, that such might nowhere 
be— 
That we could not flee from Thee anywhere, 
We fled to Thee.t 


There is only one thing which can really 
separate us from God, and that is a secret. 
A secret always divides. It divides more in 
proportion as the relation which it annuls is 
close. It may divide fatally husband and wife ; 
it divides fatally the soul and God, raising an 
invisible but insuperable wall between them, 
and keeping us far from Him even while He is 
intimately near to us. Let us not cut ourselves 
off from God by any unconfessed sin, by any- 
thing that makes us restrain prayer or try to 
avoid His presence. It is not far to seek and 
to find Him. He is near to all that call upon 
Him in truth. To find His presence not a 
dread but an inspiration, He asks nothing of 
us but that we should walk in the light as He 
is in the light, and have no secrets from Him. 


3. The third element in the Psalmist’s ex- 
perience of God seems at the first glance to be 
of a different character, yet it is closely con- 
nected with what precedes. Observe how it is 
linked on by for. ‘ For thou hast formed my 
reins: thou hast knit me together in my 
mother’s womb.’ What is implied in an ob- 
server so searching, in a companion so close 
and inseparable? To the mind of the Psalmist 
what is implied is that his very being has its 

1 R. C. Trench. 
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mystery of what he is go back to Him. If it 
were not so, God could not have the knowledge 
of him or the nearness to him by which he is 
so deeply impressed. The truth to which ex- 
pression is given in the third section of the 
Psalm is the truth that the physical and the 
moral worlds, as we call them, are one in God— 
that He whose moral sovereignty has been so 
deeply felt and so wonderfully described in the 
world of conscious life is the author of Nature 
too—and that Nature and human nature, 
in each individual human being, through all 
variations of condition and circumstance, are 
determined by Him and are continually in His 
hand. “My frame was not hid from thee when 
I was made in secret . . . in thy book were 
they all written, even the days which were 
ordained, when as yet there was none of them.’ 

There are few things more to be desired at 
the present moment than the power to realize 
this truth. Partly we have got into the habit 
of defining the physical and the moral worlds 
simply by contrast with each other, as if we 
had not to live at the same time in both, and 
as if that did not imply their ultimate unity ; 
and partly we are accustomed to appeal to the 
lower against the higher. How, a man asks, 
can I, a creature with such a nature, face a 
spiritual callmg? How can I ever be anything 
but what I am? Or the same thing is said 
about circumstances. How can any one born 
in the conditions in which I was, and compelled 
to live in the environment in which I live, be 
anything but the miserable creature you see ? 
These are dangerous things to say. No one 
ever says them for himself with quite a good 
conscience, and their moral unsoundness is 
shown by the fact that the compassion for 
others which they inspire turns only too easily 
mto contempt. Surely the Psalmist has the 
deep truth in his grasp when he reminds us that 
God is not only intimately with us in our moral 
life, but that He is in and behind our nature 
and our circumstances; that He commits 
us to no conflict in which He does not stand 
behind us—that no nature is so disabled, no 
circumstances so disabling, as to shut a man 
out from the care and the providence of his 
Maker. 


4, And now we come to the last strophe of 
the Psalm. We have spoken of all the others 
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as expressing some aspect of religion in its 
simplest and deepest form, but can we say the 
same of this? or does it not carry us into 
another world when we read: ‘Oh that thou 
wouldest slay the wicked, God! Depart from 
me, therefore, ye bloodthirsty men. Do not I 
hate them, O Lord, that hate thee, and do not 
I loathe them that rise up against thee? I 
hate them with perfect hatred, I count them 
mine enemies.’ How, it may be asked, can a 
soul which has been flooded with the conscious- 
ness of God, of His intimate nearness, of His 
all penetrating love, be overcome by such a 
temper ? 

There is a real connection in thought between 
these passionate words and what precedes. 
The Psalmist has been dwelling on the unity of 
the natural and the moral worlds, the truth 
that God is behind both, that it is the same 
power which speaks in conscience, revealing 
man to himself, and which originates and 
sustains that physical being in which man lives 
his moral life. These are real truths and ex- 
periences, and religion depends for its very 
being on the recognition of them. But it is 
possible to recognize them in a way which is 
fatal to religion. It is possible to lose in the 
sense of the unity of Nature and the moral life 
as alike dependent on God the sense of the 
vital differences with which they confront us. 
It is possible to become insensible to the fact 
that God is not only the source of all being, 
but of the distinction between good and evil, 
and that to assert the distinction is as essential 
to religion as to assert the unity of God and 
the dependence of all things on Him. There 
is no better or more inspiring truth than that 
of the dependence of all being, natural and 
moral, upon God; and no error more deadly 
than that to God all things are alike. It is 
against the temptation to let the truth which 
he has just recognized in such moving words 
sink into this deadly falsehood that the soul of 
the Psalmist reacts with instinctive and pas- 
sionate vehemence. He knows that the world 
and every human being in it are absolutely 
dependent upon God; but he knows also that 
what is going on in the world is a battle, and 
that it is the Lord’s battle, and that it is vital 
to be on the Lord’s side. No doubt the passion 
with which he casts himself into the battle 
is less than Christian passion. It is not by 
shedding the blood of others, but by the sacri- 


fice of our own life, that we can contribute to 
the Lord’s victory. But where the Psalmist is 
right, and where we must not fall beneath his 
insight, is in the clear perception that the 
reality of religion involves conflict—that what 
is going on among men in the world is a battle 
in which the cause of God is at stake—a battle, 
and not a sham fight. God is not in the same 
sense on both sides. It is a matter of life and 
death, and the Psalmist is im it for life or 
death, with his whole heart. So must every 
one be who would prove what the presence of 
God in life means. The cross of Christ, where 
He died for the difference between right and 
wrong, teaches the same truth as the vehement 
Psalmist, and makes the same appeal. ‘Who 
is on the Lord’s side ? ’ it calls to us as we look 
out upon life. And it is only as we enlist under 
that ensign, and commit ourselves to fight the 
good fight to the last, that we can share in 
the experiences which inspired this wonderful 
Psalm. 

§| After Napoleon’s most amazing victory in 
Italy, he caused a medal to be struck for his 
soldiers who fought and conquered in that 
wonderful conflict. On the reverse of the medal 
was the name Marengo: the obverse showed 
only these proud words, I was there+ 


The Omnipresence of God 


Ps. cxxxix. 7.-—‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence ?’ 


THe 139th Psalm is doubtless one of those 
written during the Captivity. It was then 
probably that the Jews learned fully the sense 
of God’s omnipresence here expressed. That 
captivity had many remarkable effects; it 
modified their spoken language ; it rooted out 
their taste for idolatry, and common sorrow 
deepened their patriotic feelings ; above all, it 
brought into greater clearness some doctrinal 
ideas, such as the immortality of the soul and 
the omnipresence of God. It was when the 
Jews were taken out of their own land, and 
were separated from the national temple, that 
they first really understood that God could be 
worshipped elsewhere than at Jerusalem ; that 
travel where they might they were still present 
to Him, and He present to them. It was then 
1 T. H. Darlow. 
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that they felt God’s exceeding nearness in 
every spot, and yet realized His vastness: ‘ If 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me.’ 

4] There are certain ancient maps that have 
all the charms of a geography which knows 
no limit save imagination. In modern atlases, 
where there is ignorance, such ignorance is 
handsomely acknowledged. In older atlases, 
on the contrary, it is curiously and cunningly 
concealed. And so we read upon these dusty 
parchments, over territories unexplored, the 
fascinating news that here be anthropophagi, or 
satyrs and sundry other goblins. All that has 
vanished from our ken to-day, but there is one 
thing which is left us still: it is that across the 
map, to the remotest boundary, we can write 
with full assurance, Here is God. 

When we take such a glorious utterance as 
this 139th Psalm and read it with any real 
understanding, we cannot but feel that the 
unknown writer is speaking out of an over- 
whelming and yet liberating sense, the sense of 
the presence of God. No doubt there is a long 
history behind it, no doubt many influences 
have gone to the making of it, but now that it 
is there, it is immediate. The writer has been 
awake to what was always there. 


And without a screen 
At last is seen 
The Presence in which I have always been. 


The history and the development of that sense 
is the history of an awakening of man. Not all 
humanity awakened simultaneously. It is the 
supreme distinction of the Hebrew race that it 
awoke first to ‘the Presence in which it had 
always been.’ That is what gives the Bible its 
supreme place in religion. 

4 ‘ To the other nations,’ says Lotze, ‘ Israel 
seemed mad. To us to-day the Hebrews seem 
to have been the one sober people in a world 
of drunkards.’ Still to-day we have the same 
inward evidence. We who believe in Him 
know that there is a Living God. If you ask 
how we know, we say, ‘ Because He haunts us, 
because we cannot get away from Him ; because 
we feel Him, know Him, see Him.’ } 


1 D. 8. Cairns, The Reasonableness of the Christian Fatth, 
74. 
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1. The Omnipresence of God in Nature.—It 
was left to the nineteenth century, which had 
listened to Coleridge and Wordsworth, to enter 
deeply into the idea of the Psalmist, “ Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? If J ascend up imto 
heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in 
hell, behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea; even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand guide me.’ 
The very discoveries of science that were 
supposed to be going to annihilate Divinity 
have only served to make us more conscious 
of God’s presence. Men who endeavoured in 
former times, as St Augustine did, to conceive 
of God, ‘Life of their life as vast through 
infinite space,’ find Him now as revealed in the 
infinitesimal space also, omnipresent, with His 
spirit and power in the immeasurably little, as 
well as the infinitely vast. The evolutionist 
more than most seems to have served the 
world in this direction ; and all the correlations 
of forces, and the study of history, the com- 
parison of thoughts and ideas of man and his 
surroundings, the linking on of present to the 
past in all departments of knowledge, instead 
of banishing God from us, seem more and more 
to set Him in our midst, and make us feel that 
God’s hand has led the nation, and that His 
right hand has upheld the progress of the world. 

(1) It is the conception of God’s immanence, 
of His Spirit as operative in Nature as well as 
in man, which has constituted the meaning and 
worth of Nature, as the living raiment of Deity, 
to many a philosopher and poet. It is this 
conception which, for example, underlies that 
famous passage in Wordsworth, where he says : 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


(2) The relation of God to the external world 
is not only made more intelligible upon this 
hypothesis, but Nature herself, so regarded, 
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assumes an aspect more beautiful and more 
Divine. This is what Goethe felt in the oft- 
quoted lines : 


Were He a God who working from without, 

His hand extended, turns the world about ? 

No! from within must He that world control, 

Nature in Him, Himself all nature’s soul, 

So that what in Him moves and breathes and 
lives, 

May never lack the power His spirit gives. 


(3) Again, does not God’s omnipresence give 
us the key to that puzzle concerning His rela- 
tion to the so-called laws of Nature, which has 
sorely exercised many simple but truly religious 
minds? Science tells us that these laws are 
changeless and inflexible: the rain and the 
drought of to-day depend upon the drought or 
rain of a million yesterdays, and both condition 
the physical character of to-morrow. But a 
simple trust in God’s omnipotence as constantly 
rebels against these assertions: religion and 
science seem opposed. Now, if we would but 
more habitually remember that the laws of 
Nature are God’s laws, that they are in no pro- 
fane or unreal sense part of Himself, the ex- 
pression of His will and of His being, we should 
at once see that they are obviously changeless 
and eternal even as He. To ask God to change 
them means to ask God to change Himself, to 
make the rational irrational, the immutable 
reality a varying and deceptive chimera. 


2. The Presence in Man.—Let us see now how 
the doctrine of God’s omnipresence may help us 
in our religious life of every day. 

(1) The religious aspiration of man seems to 
express itself in the desire to draw nearer to 
God. Or, again, it is expressed by the desire 
to become, as we say, like God. What is 
the link of connection between man and God ? 
How does man draw near to Him? If God 
ruled the world from without, it would indeed 
seem as if there could be no bridge built between 
the creature and his God. But when God is 
conceived as omnipresent and immaterial Spirit, 
the infinite and yet self-conscious Spirit of 
Reason and Love, there seems to be at once 
a possible connection between Him and any 
other self-conscious nature which is, in however 
feeble a degree, both rational and good. The 
more wisdom and goodness we have, the more 
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we know of God. And, above all, Love is 
known of love, and the secret of God, so far as 
man may learn it, is with those who love Him. 

(2) But then if God is everywhere, is He 
equally near to all? If, in the physical world, 
we were bound to admit that God was in the 
raging storm as well as in the fertilizing sun- 
shine, must we, in the moral world, say that He 
is equally near to the sinner and to the saint ? 
We know that he whose life exhibits less good- 
ness has less of God than he whose life exhibits 
more, but nevertheless we do assert that in 
every rational being there is, just because God 
is present, the potentiality of a higher life. 

But though in one sense God is near to us in 
our frailty and sin, because love is compassionate 
and wise, and desires the salvation of all, and 
because, too, we have the power through God’s 
Holy Spirit to repent and to return, neverthe- 
less we are aware that the wilful obscuration of 
reason, which is sin, sets us far from God, 
though He (strange antinomy !) be not far from 
us. As the most essential attribute of God is 
goodness, so is moral evil that which prevents 
us from realizing the Omnipresent God. Hence 
this doctrine of omnipresence serves to magnify 
and accentuate the unnaturalness and horror 
of sin. To him who could fully realize the fact 
that he was living in God’s presence, it would 
be almost impossible to do anything which 
would sully the clearness of that perception. 
“Make us realize Thy presence’ is therefore 
the most fundamental of human prayers. 

4] Linnzus, the greatest botanist who ever 
lived, cherished an open heart for God in every- 
thing. Over his study door these words were 
written, Numen adest, virite innocw. And what 
they mean is this: Live innocently; do not 
sully hand or heart to-day: numen adest— 
deity is present. 

(3) God is everywhere: there is therefore 
no violent separation to be made between the 
natural and the spiritual. It is im the so-called 
natural that the spiritual must be revealed. 
So it is not only one day in seven which should 
or need be dedicated to God, but all days; not 
one place only which may be sanctified by His 
presence, but every place. Not merely in the 
church, but in the home, and the school, and 
the Parliament, yes, and in the workshop, the 
factory, and the mart, is that abiding Presence. 

{| The Hebrews had not even learned the poor 
distinction, which we may yet have to unlearn, 
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between the natural and the supernatural. The 
thunder, the rambow, the blossoming, and the 
harvest were to them no less Divine than 
the burning bush on Horeb, or the voice from 
the cloud-wrapt summit of Sinai. Mystery 
enclosed them on every side. The realm of the 
unknown began at their fingers’ ends—nay, it 
came close up to their inmost souls; for of 
nothing knew they less than of the contents and 
laws of their own being. All that they could say 
was, ‘Iam fearfully and wonderfully made.’ 
Nor could they conceive of a pulse-beat except 
o a throbbing of the Infinite Fountain of 
ife. 

(4) The doctrine and conviction of God’s 
omnipresence give a better meaning to suffering 
and sorrow and pain. If, in the words of the 
text, we cannot escape from God’s Spirit, it is 
also true that we cannot escape from His love. 
The one is as universal as the other, because 
the second is the manifestation of the first. 
Believing in God, we are led on to trust in His 
goodness, though appearances may belie it. 
Suffermg and sorrow are means to an end 
(though the end will never be understood, for 
only God can know the fullness of His own will) ; 
nay more, they are His means, and through 
that one word their horror is lessened, and their 
poignancy assuaged. Suffering is educational, 
and even in the midst of it we are not deserted 
of God. ‘If I make Hades my bed, thou art 
there’; there is no darkness so thick that the 
Spirit of God cannot penetrate it, no misery 
which cannot be borne if it lead us nearer to 
Him. 

If this doctrine of God’s omnipresence may 
enable us to live more worthily, calling out our 
full capacities, meagre though they be, of hope, 
of faith, and of love, will it not also enable us, 
when the need has come, to die worthily, too ? 
For death itself cannot separate either ourselves 
or those we love from God. 


O God within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 
Life—that in me has rest, 
As I—undying Life—have power in Thee ! 


With wide-embracing love 
Thy spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and rears. 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void : 
Thou—Tuov art Being and Breath, 

And what Tuov art may never be destroyed.? 


The Inescapable God 


Ps. exxxix. 7.—‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence ?’ 


Erskine of Linlathen, the Scottish theologian 
and mystic, once said of the 139th Psalm: 
‘This is the Psalm which I should wish to have 
before me on my death-bed.’ Augustine, we 
remember, wanted to be left alone with the 
Penitential Psalms when he was dying, and it 
is the 23rd Psalm that we often whisper to those 
who are passing away. Why did Erskine want 
this Psalm ? 

Surely it was because it represents the soul 


| seeking to escape from God and finding tt wm- 


| 
| 


possible. Religion can find its perfect rest only 
in some idea of God like that. A religion which 
depends upon the understanding of some in- 
tricate doctrine, upon the fidelity of our faith, 
or upon the persistence of our purposes—this 
is no religion for one who knows the utter 
fickleness of the human heart. But if God is 
in the night that sometimes swoops down upon 
us; if He is near us when our spirit wakes to 
His presence, just because He was there when 
we slept; if, when we have made our bed in 
some hell of pain and fear, and perforce must 
lie upon it, He yet is there—only then can we 
dare either to live or die. 


‘Father of all!’ he urges his strong plea, 
‘Thou lovest all: Thy erring child may be 
Lost to himself, but never lost to Thee ! 


‘All souls are Thine; the wings of morning bear 
None from that Presence which is everywhere, 
Nor Hell itself can hide, for Thou art there. 


‘Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 
Through doubt and pain, through guilt and 
shame and ill, 
Thy pitying eye is on Thy creature still.’ ? 
1 Emily Bronté. 2 J. G. Whittier. 
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But is such a religion possible? Is there any 
human experience which would warrant our 
trusting to a love that will outlast our own, 
to a fidelity which would not change if we 
changed, to a purpose which would persevere 
even though we sought to evade it? It is 
our only hope. It is denied by many. And 
yet this writer encourages us with his strange 
question. 


1. He represents man as trying to escape 
God. But this may seem an impossible con- 
ception. We might grant that the soul would 
endeavour to escape the avenging wrath of 
God. Indeed, the writer seems to have had in 
mind some memory of the awful words in which 
Amos pictures the relentless vengeance of God : 
‘Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine 
hand take them; and though they climb 
up to heaven thence will I bring them down.’ 
For conscience can provoke terror of God. 
The sense that our sin has brought disorder 
into the very fabric of things, which now at 
any moment may fall crashing about our heads, 
is inherited from deeply bred racial experience. 
It was through this inward fear that man first 
learned the reality of the moral universe and 
its inescapable penalty. And we can imagine 
all too easily the soul seeking release from this 
brooding fear by every subterfuge and device 
of mind, stifling memory in a desperate effort 
to forget, plunging into dissipation to find a 
merciful oblivion ; and all in vain. 

Or it might be understood if it was an 
endeavour to escape from the overwhelming 
greatness and glory of God. At times men 
have become conscious of a presence so vast 
and awful as to be intolerable to sense. It has 
been felt by lonely travellers on desert or 
prairie when suddenly the vastness of existence 
seems to oppress them like a physical burden 
and their personality shrinks into insignificance. 
Pascal and Carlyle felt it beneath the stars. 
The Old Testament saints often spoke of the 
presence of God as something which could 
prove too much for human nature. 

§] Mark Twain has left an account of a 
camping experience in the Maine woods, when 
Horace Bushnell was a member of the party. 
He describes their first night and the prayer 
that Bushnell offered before they fell asleep. 
Commenting on the incident years afterwards 
Mark Twain said that while Bushnell prayed 


the sense of God’s presence was so overwhelming 
that he felt if he had stretched out his hand he 
would have touched God. 

But the Psalmist is thinking of something 
altogether different. It is of fleemg from the 
love of God that he speaks. ‘Even there shall 
thy hand lead me.’ This is what strikes us as 
so strange—that a man should seek to escape 
the kindly guidance and welcome grasp of the 
Father’s hand. It is generally supposed that 
the moment a man realizes that God is infinite 
and tender love all fear of Him will pass away. 
lt has not been found to be the case; for the 
declaration of God’s love often fails to attract 
the careless, and those who have realized what 
that love means speak of it with a certain 
solemnity in their voice. They declare that His 
love lays a heavier burden on the soul than His 
vengeance ever could. Its awful condescension 
to woo and win the soul, its endurance of slights 
and wounds, its mighty passion—these utterly 
crush and break the spirit. 

But surely the Psalmist has overlooked the 
experience of Job: ‘O that I knew where I 
might find him.’ Men claim to be searching 
for God with anxious diligence and unsparing 
pain; and they bring back the sorrowful news 
that they cannot find Him. The sands of time 
are scanned for footprints of His passing ; but 
the whisper goes round that not a vestige can 
be found. This voice from the ancient world 
says: ‘I cannot escape Him.’ The voice of 
to-day is saying: ‘I cannot find Him any- 
where.’ 

And is not the impotence of religion one of 
the most indisputable facts of common observa- 
tion ? Men and women strive to lift their lives 
to the level of their aspirations, and after an 
ineffectual struggle give the whole business up 
as impossible. Listen to the preacher trying to 
rouse his audience to some point of devotion 
and heroism. And what is the height he bids 
them strive to gain? Is it to endure the 
spoiling of their goods or to face martyrdom for 
the name of Christ? No. It is to keep their 
tempers, to be truthful, to be fair in their 
dealings, not to be touchy, small, or mean! 
And yet the audience looks afraid, and there is 
a tinge of despair about the preacher’s earnest- 
ness. All this looks as if the help of God were 
very far away. If what this writer maintains 
is true, it seems to invert the impression of our 
own experience. 
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2. We know that we are sometimes very 
mistaken concerning ourselves. Others appear 
to see us as personalities which we utterly fail 
to identify. Jesus once blamed men because 
they criticized minute faults in others which 
assumed quite vast proportions in themselves. 
It is this that makes our pride so pitiable. It 
is not that we boast ourselves of what we 
possess; we are generally most conceited of 
powers in which we are really deficient. The 
ancient oracle “know thyself’ was perhaps as 
ironical as such oracles were meant to be. For 
we seem to know the world in which we live 
better than we know ourselves. Many claim 
to have a most profound knowledge of God 
who evidently do not know themselves nearly 
so accurately. In our condemnation of others 
we lay claim to a knowledge which it is certain 
does not extend to ourselves. And yet can our 
delusion go so far as to lead us to imagine that 
we are seeking for God, when as a matter of 
fact we are trying to run away ? 

When we pray for release from our sins, and 
do not get it, what are we really doing? We 
say we are the victim of some sensual habit 
which is ruining our health and destroying our 
happiness. We have prayed to be delivered 
and the prayer remains unanswered. Is it 
possible that we are really in love with that 
foul thing? We repudiate the suggestion. 
Then how much would we pay to be rid of it ? 
Would we face a public confession, or any pain, 
or even death to be free? Would we be in any 
concern at all if this thing carried with it no 
unpleasant consequences? Ah, we are in love 
with that thing and do not wish to part with it. 
We are evading the real situation. We are 
trying to get away from God. 

Or we claim to be striving for the heights of 
the religious life and finding them impossible. 
Do we realize that it means complete surrender 
of self-will, self-concern, self-interest ; that we 
must become so humble that we do not shrink 
from any slight or insult? Perhaps our desire 
for this high life is quite unselfish. We want 
to be different so that we can be of service. 
But are we aware that the highest service is 
attained only when the grace and power of 
God so act through us that we are unconscious 
of our influence, and those we help are un- 
conscious of the channel through which help 
comes? It is these very things that we are 
resisting. 


The writer speaks of a hand extended which 
he was afraid to clasp. We want help and guid- 
ance so badly, and is it true that we are never- 
theless refusing the hand of God because we fear 
that it would help us out of our difficulties only 
by lifting us to a life for which we are not pre- 
pared? There is a life in which God is said to 
find undisturbed joy and blessedness. But that 
life certainly means bearing the burden of men’s 
sins, feeling all their afflictions, loving them so 
wonderfully that He is willing to sacrifice every- 


thing to gain them. We know that that is the 


life of God ; it is exactly what Jesus was led to 
by seeking the will of God alone; and plainly 
we do not want it. Those who know this life 
speak of it as their meat and drink, the rest of 
the soul, joy that passes all understanding ; but 
they do not deceive us. Call it what you like, 
this is not what we are seeking for; this is 
what we are running away from. 

The secret of all our trouble is that we are 
struggling to escape from that which presses 
upon us and has already some foothold within 
us. We do not want te be sons of God, we do 
not want to be saved from sin. We prefer our 
own way of living, with all its wretchedness, 
unrest, and desolation ; a life where we can do 
what we like, where we are not tyrannized over 
by mercy, enslaved to goodness, broken by 
love. We are trying to flee away from that 
pressing hand, that following Presence. Hence 
the hunted look in our eyes, our restlessness of 
mind, our passion for external occupation. This 
is the one religious difficulty—the difficulty of 
getting away from God. 

§ In his story of the Grand Inquisitor 
Dostoievsky pictures man’s vain attempt to 
rid himself of that haunting Presence. Heretics 
were being burned in Spain under the Inquisi- 
tion, when silently, and at first unobserved, the 
Lord Christ appeared in the streets of the per- 
secuting city. All the little children who saw 
Him instinctively ran to Him, and He laid His 
hands upon them and blessed them. That was 
the scene which greeted the Grand Inquisitor, 
and with the swift decision of his kind he ordered 
the Strange Visitor to be arrested. In the dark- 
ness he went to the Prisoner’s cell, roundly 
accusing Him of interference with work that 
was an improvement upon His own. Through- 
out that torrent of accusation he got no reply, 
nothing except such a look as Peter remembered, 
and made desperate by it the Inquisitor revealed, 
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stage by stage, how he was committed to Anti- 
Christ, to everything which the Master had 
resisted and conquered in the wilderness. The 
old man cried out in anger, ‘ Why art Thou come 
to hinder us?’ When he had finished speak- 
ing he waited for some time for the Prisoner to 
answer him. His silence weighed down on him. 
The old man longed for Him to say something, 
however bitter and terrible. But He suddenly 
approached the old man in silence and softly 
kissed him on the aged, bloodless lips. That 
was all His answer. The old man shuddered. 
He went to the door, opened it, and said to Him : 
‘Go and come no more; come not at all, 
never, never, never”’; and he let Him out into 
the dark alleys of the town and the Prisoner 
went away. Dostoievsky goes on to add 
that while the old man still clung to his idea 
of correcting Christ, ‘the kiss glowed in his 
heart.’ } 


3. There is no quicker way to the heart of 
man, no surer way of compelling self-discovery, 
than by pointing out to men the real cause of 
their inner struggle. Freedom comes almost 
immediately it is recognized. 

Jesus assumed this to be the condition in 
which matters stood. It underlies all His 
personal dealing with the soul. He did not 
hesitate to show would-be followers the darkest 
side of the life they were too inconsiderately pro- 
posing to adopt. He dared not have done that 
if He believed men were bound to God only by 
some single thread or temporary impulse. For 
those who sought guidance or relief He dis- 
covered that they were either not following the 
guidance they already possessed, or that there 
was some price they were not prepared to pay. 
And when He did find men in the toils, He did 
not stay to speak to them of grace and the help- 
less will, but spoke some sharp command, and 
the self, so long hypnotized into paralysis, was 
startled into an action that was always possible, 
because grace is simply the name for God’s 
continuous availability. 

Without the fact of God’s connection with 
the soul anterior to our recognition of it, there 
can be no such thing as religion. You can have 
obedience to some external command; you 
may have belief in some transaction in God 
which leaves the soul it concerns quite un- 

1M. Watcyn-Williams, in The Christian World Pulpit, 
exvill. 90. 
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changed. But religion you cannot have unless 
there is a real union between the soul and God 
which is native and natural to both. God must 
be something from which we cannot get away. 
The Psalmist insists that this is true; for he 
has tried it. 

The truth is, God is drawing man to a higher 
kind of life. Who can look at the life of Christ 
and declare that that is something from which 
man has fallen? It is something to which the 
hand of God is going to lift us. This is what 
Paul saw it to be. To him the whole universe 
was in travail to produce a new type of man: 
the Son of God. Something of this even the 
scientific estimate of man recognizes. There is 
no definition for man. He is not really a separ- 
ate species. He stands between the animal and 
something at which he has not yet arrived. 
Man always contains promise of something 
more than man. This, too, is the witness of 
our hearts. The one thing we are conscious of 
is discontent, aspiration, the attraction of the 
ideal. This is the hand of God upon us, seeking 
to lift us higher. And such a destiny is both 
our free choice and yet inescapable, simply 
because the human heart was made to be satis- 
fied only in God. We are free to try to escape 
from God. We may try the far country, or 
out there beyond the sea; but we are not by 
the utmost reach of our flight ever free to get 
beyond His presence and His following love. 
How wise it was of this writer to take the 
old language once used of God’s inescapable 
vengeance and use it to describe His inescapable 
love! For this is the vengeance of our God ; 
that He will never leave us to ourselves. He 
Himself is in any hell or heaven we make for 
ourselves. Indeed He is our hell, and our 
heaven ; hell when we try to flee beyond Him ; 
heaven when we come to rest at last in His 
boundless presence and impassable love. 


The Sense of Wonder 


Ps. cxxxix. 14.—‘ Wonderful are thy works; and that 
my soul knoweth right well’ (B.V.). 


Our age is said to be losing the sense of wonder, 
and reasons for the loss have been suggested. 
Investigation and adventure have led to great 
human conquests over wide and mysterious 
areas. We have witnessed the conquest of the 
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air, and the elimination of distance: in a very 
real sense already ‘ there is no more sea.’ The 
developments of natural science have laid bare 
the anatomy of the universe. The researches 
of mental science have thrown light upon the 
structure and processes of the mind. All these, 
contributing their individual findings, have 
produced a mass of new knowledge which often 
baffles the imagination. Busy people, with but 
little time for thought and recollection, are 
staggered at the complexity of it all; their 
sense of wonder becomes deadened, and it is a 
simple way out to take things for granted. 


1. That clever essayist, G. K. Chesterton, 
was never more true than when he said, “ The 
world will never starve for want of wonders, 
but only for want of wonder.’ We cannot live 
without wonder, any more than we can live 
without thought. Those for whom life presents 
no mystery as a stimulus to wonder can neither 
know life’s purpose nor its meaning; they in- 
evitably lack both ideals and the capacity for 
progress. Indeed, the whole process for acquir- 
ing knowledge may be described as a perpetual 
exercise of the sense of wonder. When Emerson 
said that “ wonder is the seed of science,’ he was 
hardly more than paraphrasing Socrates whom 
Plato quotes as having said that “ wonder is the 
sole beginning of philosophy.’ 

{| It was one of my privileges as a student to 
listen to the lectures of Lord Kelvin. Here 
was a man whose knowledge was profound ; 
who moved with the perfect ease of conscious 
mastery—a man who spoke, and in every seat 
of learning the wisest were content to listen ; 
and yet of arrogance was not one trace—of the 
pride of intellect absolutely nothing, but through 
everything a certain sense of wonder as in the 
presence of mysteries unfathomable.1 

If the sense of wonder is necessary for life in 
general, it is quite certain that without it there 
can be no real religion. Rudolph Otto has 
drawn attention to the fact that, psychologic- 
ally and historically, the roots of religion are 
found in the reverent awe with which man 
comes face to face with the Supernatural. In 
this connection awe and wonder are closely 
allied, and together lead on to realization of 
the Holy. The emotions and experiences which 
attended the birth of human religion were child- 
like things, but many of them abide as being 

1G. H. Morrison, The Wind on the Heath, 54. 


permanently necessary for the religious life. 
Unless we, too, become as little-children, full 
of the sense of wonder, we cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God. 


2. When we turn to the Bible, the greatest of 
all the records of ordinary, as well as of extra- 
ordinary, religious experience, we find its pages 
full of wonder. It is instinct with the sense 
of awe. The supernatural nature of religion 
throbs through its varied books. Historians, 
psalmists, prophets, and mystics all share in 
possessing, and in cherishing, the illuminating 
sense of wonder. That jewel of Old Testament 
meditation from which the text is taken is 
a supreme example. The consciousness of the 
ultimate and personal relation between God 
and man reaches its climax in this poem. 
The New Testament writers exhibit the same 
quality in an intensified degree. Whatever be 
the subjects upon which they are writing, over 
and over again their sense of wonder at the 
plenitude of Divine love and the glory of the 
Divine purpose, breaks through argument and 
ordered discourse. They com words: they 
heap up the particles of emphasis, only to find 
that no resources of human language suffice. 
This is true both of so plain and practical a man 
of the world as St Peter, and of St Paul, mystic 
and theologian. Both men, so widely different 
in outlook, so typical of Christian experience, 
are at length driven into the last refuge of 
a defeated vocabulary: ‘unutterable’; ‘ un- 
searchable’ ; ‘ unspeakable,’ they say. A very 
little study of the Bible convinces us that the 
sense of wonder is inseparable from a full 
religious life. 

4| This note of wonder is very plain in the 
lives of all God’s best saints. Take two in- 
stances only. Here is a sentence from one 
of Rutherford’s Letters: ‘Tf Christ would but 
open up His love, and give me leave to stand 
beside it, like an hungry man beside meat, to 
get my fill of wondering as a preface to my fill 
of enjoying!’ Take a few phrases from the 
Lady Julian’s Revelations of Divine Love. 
Speaking of the Vision of God, she says: 
‘Truth seeth God, and Wisdom beholdeth God, 
and of these two cometh the third—that is a 
holy, wondering delight in God, which is Love.’ 
And again speaking of the soul’s fellowship 
with God, she says: ‘God joyeth in His 

1G. H. Harris, in The Guardian, April 3, 1925. 
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creature, and the creature in God, endlessly 


wondering.’ } 


3. We all need to develop, or to recapture, the 
sense of wonder, and for a number of reasons. 

(1) We need the sense of wonder in order that 
our conception of God may be worthy of the 
revelation made in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Nothing is of greater practical importance than 
our conception of God. There are evident signs 
around us to indicate that many still think of 
God in modes of thought which belong to an 
early stage in the religious development of the 
Hebrews. Sometimes, again, a chance phrase, 
or a deliberate statement betrays ideas of God 
scarcely distinguishable from those of the pagan 
Roman empire. To seek for increasing know- 
ledge of God is to use time in the best possible 
way, but a reverent wonder must go before and 
follow us in our quest. It sometimes appears 
that much time is wasted in what is but a futile 
attempt to ‘explain’ God; but our salvation 
consists not in explaining God, but in knowing 
God. Whatever we think our God to be, that 
shall we become. That is why idolatry, the 
worship of mental or material images, is the 
deadliest of sins, and an ever-present temptation. 
It is not really surprising that the Apostle who 
penetrated so far into the realization of the 
true nature of God should end his Epistle with 
the words: ‘Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols.’ 

There is a lack to-day of that note, so full of 
awe and wonder, which characterized our fathers 
in all their thought and speech about God. 
Now our religious speech is too often either 
superficial, flippant and easy, or syllogistic, 
mechanical, and hard. It is the absence of 
wonder that tempts men to imagine that God 
can be enclosed in any formula whatever, or 
brought to the hearts of men in so many rigid 
propositions. 

{| I confess that my sympathies are altogether 
with a working man who once listened to a 
fervid evangelist at a street corner unfolding a 
scheme of salvation as clean-cut and mechanical 
as a problem of Euclid, and buttonholed him 
afterwards to inquire if he had ever read any 
astronomy. No, he said, he had not. ‘ That’s 
a pity,’ said the artisan, ‘for, eh, man, but ye 
have an awfu’ wee God.’ ? 


1 J, M. E. Ross, The Christian Standpoint, 168. 
2 A, Alexander. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock thee when we do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


(2) When wonder has led us up to a worthy 
conception of God, we shall still require its con- 
tinuous aid in order that we may worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. If ever we take stock of 
the habitual character of our acts of worship, 
do we not find that a creative sense of wonder 
is frequently absent? Our corporate worship 
should, normally, possess so definite an atmo- 
sphere and sense of the Holy, that no casual 
visitor to our churches could fail to realize there 
were bodies of men and women engaged in the 
pure and spiritual worship of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. If we are 
to achieve this ideal, if our services are to be 
occasions when God breaks through into our 
human lives in power, then the fear of God 
must hold our souls in reverence. 

{| When visiting that shrine of strength. and 
beauty in the quiet Surrey village of Compton, 
standing in the chapel before George Frederick 
Watts’ altar-piece of ‘God the All-pervading,’ 
there came to my deepest being, through the 
symbol of line and colour, a message that no 
spoken word could have uttered. At the foot 
of the altar-painting is the design representing 
the seven gifts of spirit, which, according to 
the medieval rendering, given in archaic 
spelling, are: ‘Ye giftes of wisdome, pittie, 
strengthe, comfait, understanding’; and, last, 
the two gifts of ‘cunning’ (knowing) and 
‘dreede.’ That sacred dread is fast becoming 
one of the lost gifts of the Church. Men do not 
now bring it to the Altar of God. They are 
forgetting to worship with bared heads, some- 
times not even with bowed heads. We are 
losers by this. We must restore the gift of 
dread to the Altar of devotion.” 

(3) We need the sense of wonder for our- 
selves as a necessary part of our equipment for 
discipleship. For the sake of Christ and His 
Kingdom it is of the first importance that the 
religion of each one of us shall be real and 


1 Tennyson. 2 Carey Bonner. 
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original, not a borrowed thing. The religion of 
the Christian disciple must be much more than 
a matter of mere good habit, the observance of 
rules and forms. While our Christianity must 
be quite practical, as it was in the case of the 
first Christians, it must also bring to us those 
times of mystical communion and uplift which 
the people of the New Testament also shared. 
If it inclines to be a prosaic and formal thing, 
it will never become the religion of the living 
Christ of experience, though it may reverence 
the teaching of Jesus of Galilee afar off. 


4. How, then, may we gain or intensify this 
Divine faculty of the religious life? For some, 
as for many of the Old Testament saints, the 
contemplation of Nature as being one of the 
greatest of God’s manuscripts, may still prove 
effective. Only, for us, the pages of Nature’s 
book have become multiplied, and what is 
written there is more difficult to interpret now 
than it was for the Psalmists. Contemplation 
of the natural world in the light of modern 
science may but kindle a sense of wonder 
scarcely different from terror and dread. And 
there are many who, even as they gaze on a 
perfect landscape bathed in sunset glow, cannot 
forget the other and darker side of Nature. It 
is St Paul who points the way to the attainment 
of a true and reverent wonder. He gives to us 
in three words a suggestion which, if we will 
act upon it, will prove to be the solution of 
most of the difficulties which beset and frustrate 
our efforts to live the Christian life : ‘ Remember 
Jesus Christ’ (2 Tim. ii. 8). Bring attention to 
the aid of recollection, and let Him fill the mind. 
Ponder over the facts of His incomparable life ; 
His purity ; His strength ; His understanding ; 
His sympathy. Then, let us turn our thoughts 
to the Cross, where He perfected and consum- 
mated the offering of His life—demonstrating 
once for all, in time but for eternity, the wonder 
of the love of God. ‘So God loved the world.’ 
It remains for us to translate its significance 
into vital, personal experience. When that has 
happened, we shall be able to fill the words of 
the Psalmist with meaning unknown to him, 
making them an act of deep thanksgiving : 
‘wonderful are thy works, and that my soul 
knoweth right well.’ 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
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Still With Thee 


Ps. exxxix. 18.—‘ When I awake, I am still with thee.’ 


A man whose religion is of a shallow kind is 
content with occasional acknowledgment of 
God. He has his stated seasons of approach, 
and has rigid periods of worship. There are 
long times when ‘ God is not in all his thoughts.’ 
He wages his warfare on the field of business in 
total forgetfulness of the Divine. That is one 
mark of a religious life which is neither very 
deep nor very real; it never issues in spiritual 
strength, or in the bright experience of joy. 
Now in the Book of Psalms it is not so. The 
Psalmist’s recognition is continuous. What we 
feel about him is just this, that always he sets 
the Lord before him. And it is this continual 
recognition, and this unvarying practice of 
God’s presence, that kindle the Psalmist when 
he is discouraged, and bring the joy that cometh 
in the morning. When we go to sleep mastered 
by some thought, that thought is still beside us 
when we wake. If it was trouble on which we 
closed our eyes, how swiftly in the morning does 
it return! And it was because the Psalmist 
lived with God, and went to sleep under the 
wing of God, that he could take his pen and 
write in all sincerity, “When I awake, I am 
still with thee.’ 

The reference in the text is to natural sleep, 
but we may broaden the outlook, for human 
life has various awakings. 


1. Take, first, the waking of the child into 
maturity. ‘There are many figures by which we 
might describe that passage from childhood to 
maturity. The saddest, perhaps, is that of the 
poet Wordsworth, who views it as the closing 
of the prison-house. But surely it is rather an 
awaking from a sleep which has been tenanted 
by dreams to the realities of actual life and to 
the battle that is so fiercely waging. The world 
of the child is not the actual world. It is 
clothed in the radiance of imagination. It is 
a world where everything is possible, and where 
every Bethel has its angel-ladder. And when 
with the passing years there comes experience, 
and the unveiling of what is grim and stern, it 
is like the awaking on an icy morning from a 
sleep which was the temple of a dream. When 
we awake, what then? Why, much is gone. 
We have put away childish things, and that 
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for ever. When we awake, many a vision 
vanishes of a world that was full of merriment 
and play. But the comfort is that we can look 
to God, in the crushing out of happy childish 
things, and say with the Psalmist when his 
sleep was over, ‘ When I awake, I am still with 
thee.’ God is with us in our sorest duty, and 
in our heaviest sorrow. God is with us in our 
humblest task, if only it be valiantly done. 
And this is the joy of it when we awake, that 
through all we strive to do, and all we bear, 
God and His grace become more wonderful than 
in the earlier morning when we dreamed. 


So I beheld my God, in childhood’s morn, 
A mist, a darkness, great and far apart, 
Moveless and dim—I scarce could say, Thou art. 
My manhood came, of joy and sadness born— 
Full soon the misty dark, asunder torn, 
Revealed man’s glory, God’s great human heart. 


2. The text has a deep application when we 
think of the awaking to new knowledge. It is not 
astonishing that devout people, to whom the 
sense of God’s nearness means everything, 
are eager to avoid the daybreak of searching 
knowledge or the light of steady and penetrat- 
ing thought. ‘What has the Church to do 
with the Academy?’ has been a cry raised 
from Tertullian’s day to our own. John Henry 
Newman complains of ‘the all corroding, all 
dissolving scepticism of the intellect in religious 
inquiries.’ It has only been a vigorous faith, 
like Paul’s or John’s, that has willingly proved 
all things, assured that ‘God is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all.’ Eyes have to grow 
accustomed to bright sunshine as truly as to 
darkness before they can see, and the process 
is much more painful. It requires courage and 
strength of will to open them, and keep them 
open, despite the tears that form. Such 
resolute looking is not disappointed. It is 
only after we have familiarized ourselves with 
the daylight that we make the discovery, 
‘When I awake, I am still with thee.’ 


3. Again, we may apply the thought of the 
text to the waking from spiritual lethargy. 
There are seasons for most of us, in our spiritual 
life, when we are little better than asleep. Our 
prayers—how cold and formal they become ; 
they are but the semblance and mockery of 

1H. S. Coffin, University Sermons, 185. 
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prayer. And the Bible loses its freshness and its 
dew, and does not leap to meet us when we come 
to it. There settles down a deadness on our 
spirits, and service has no gladness and no zest. 
Who has not known such seasons of desertion ; 
such times of accidie; such days of lethargy? 
And who has not known the gladness of it all 
when the spirit is quickened into life again? 
And the wonder of it all is this, that when the 
darkness passes and the dayspring comes, we 
should be able to lift our heads and say, “ When 
I awake, I am still with thee.’ God has not 
forgotten to be gracious. He has been longing 
to show His love again. Perhaps the long- 
suffering of God shines brightest, not against 
our blackest sins, but against those periods 
when the eyes of our trust were sealed in sleep. 


4. We should bear the text in mind in view 
of a time of crushing sorrow. In all great 
sorrow there is something numbing, an in- 
sensibility like that of sleep. It is one of the 
triumphs of our modern medicine that it can 


| apply opiates so powerfully. A prick of a 


needle or a little sprinkling, and one forgets the 
agony of pain. But God has His opiates no 
less than man, reserved for the hours when the 
physician fails, so that the mourner says, ‘I 
cannot take it in—it is like a dream—lI cannot 
realize it.’ There is mercy in that numbing of 
the spirit. 

{| When his wife died, Rossetti tells us, he 
passed through that terrible time with a mind 
absolutely blank, his sore heart too numbed to 
feel anything; so that, looking back, all he 
could say was that, sitting in a wood with his 
head in his hands, somehow it was photo- 
graphed on his passive mind that a certain wild 
flower has three petals. 

When vividness of perception would be 
torture, God giveth to His beloved sleep. And 
it is when a man awakens from that sleep, 
slowly and heavily through dreary days—it is 
then that he can lift his heart to God, and say, 
‘When I awake, I am still with thee.’ The 
past may seem to be very far away now, for 
there are days which do the work of years. 
But if the past be distant, God is near; nearer 
than He has ever been before. And the unseen 
is very real to us, and promises which we scorned 
are big with meaning, and truths that once were 
dim on the horizon become the most tremendous 
of realities. There are friends who cannot help 
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us when we awake. We leave them behind us 
when we pass the valley. We have gone be- 
yond them, and their power to aid, for we are 
moving in regions where they never travelled. 
But no man who believes in Jesus Christ can 
move in regions where God has never travelled, 
for down to the very bitterness of death, God in 
the Crucified has gone before. That is the joy 
of having God in Christ. 


5. And then, does not the text apply to the 
awaking in eternity? The day will come when 
we shall pass through a deeper sleep, when we 
shall know another, a sadder experience than 
we have ever known. We will be taken to the 
valley of the shadow of death—a long valley, 
so dark that only God could have created the 
darkness—and yet somehow we shall pass 
through it. And when we get to the other end 
and see the new light we shall receive the last 
awaking so far as earth and time are concerned, 
and at the other end of the valley we shall say, 
because of Christ’s love, Christ’s gospel, Christ’s 
sacrifice, ‘I am still with thee.’ 

{| I heard of a young husband who had to put 
himself under the surgeon’s knife. All went 
well, and when he awoke again his first inquiry 
was for his wife and children. And he was 
satisfied when he awoke, not merely because of 
the life he had regained, but because he was 
still with those who loved him so, and who were 
all the world to him.1 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to 
slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to thee in prayer ; 
Sweet the repose beneath thy wings o’er- 
shadowing, 
But sweeter still, to wake and find thee 
there. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows 
flee ; 
Oh, in that hour, fairer than daylight’s dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought—I am with 
thee.” 


1 G. H. Morrison. 
2 Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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Divine Examination and Guidance 


Ps. exxxix. 23, 24.—‘ Search me, O God, and know my 

heart: try me, and know my thoughts: And see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.’ 
Tue feeling of God’s omniscience and omni- 
presence brings to the Psalmist’s mind_ the 
practical moral thought of how dreadful all the 
evil of the world must be to His all-seeing 
and pure eyes, and makes him long for a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. He feels 
he must separate himself from the wicked men 
who live in revolt against good and who hate 
God. But he is not content with such moral 
indignation against others. He is driven to 
consider the state of his own heart, and to be 
willing to open up his whole nature to the 
Divine scrutiny that he may be purged from 
evil. It is in no spirit of Pharisaic self-con- 
fidence and arrogant presumption that he makes 
the offer to God. He does not invite God’s 
examination of him because he imagines that 
he is righteous and will pass with credit. He 
knows that God, who understands the thought 
in his mind and the word on his tongue, cannot 
be deceived. He knows that he cannot escape 
from the Divine judgment ; and in all humility 
he is ready to submit, in the hope that he may 
be purified and led. ‘That man,’ says Calvin, 
“must have no common confidence who offers 
himself so boldly to the scrutiny of God’s judg- 
ment.’ It would be the presumption of self- 
ignorance if it were not a prayer for light and 
guidance. ‘Search me, O God, and know my 
heart: try me, and know my thoughts: and 
see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.’ 

God’s examination and His guidance are the 
two petitions of the prayer; and the two are 
not only connected, but are dependent on each 
other. It is only the man who submits to God, 
and who opens himself up to His scrutiny, and 
who is willing to stand in the light whatever it 
may reveal, who can be Divinely led in the way 
of life. And it is only the man who really 
desires this guidance who is ready to be searched 
and tried and known. 


1. Divine Examination—We all, in some 
form, know and admit the value of some sort 
of examination of life, the need of some kind of 
judgment and test ; and we know that life and 
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character are weighed in some balance or other. 
It is not only religion that lays some stress 
on self-examination and self-judgment. Every 
sort of culture, every sort of proficiency and 
art and work, asks for some self-scrutiny, by 
which we may gauge our progress and learn 
what we lack and where we must apply our- 
selves. Religion also asks for self-examination. 
It asks us to consider and examine character 
and motives and faith and life. Any kind of 
self-judgment is better than none ; for there is 
always a chance of learning the truth, and of 
discovering duty. Let a man then examine 
himself, search and know his heart, try and 
know his thoughts; and the chances are that 
he will find out something that concerns himself 
nearly. 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning what thou hast to do ; 
Dress and undress thy soul; mark the decay 
And growth of it ; if with thy watch that too 
Be down, then wind up both: since we shall 
be 
Most surely judg’d, make thy accounts agree. 


But we do not need to be told that self- 
judgment often errs, and comes to a false 
decision. It may be vitiated by vanity on 
the one side, or by morbidness on the other. 
Everything, too, depends on the standard, the 
vigour and rigour with which the examination 
is prosecuted. By itself it may result in an 
idle self-confidence, or in an evil despair. 
‘Even when it is serious and earnest it may 
lead to the vice of introspection, which will 
kill action and destroy the will. Some men 
are always searching their heart and trying 
their thoughts, until the garden of their life 
is made a desert where no flower will grow. 
They may be so anxious about their motives 
that they will never do a straight and plain 
action. That sort of self-examination has its 
limits indeed. 

There is another kind of examination we are 
constantly undergoing—the judgment of others. 
Consciously and unconsciously men are passing 
a verdict on us. We are always incurring 
criticism, the attempt of others to estimate 
our work and our worth. This, too, we know 
is often false and sometimes unjust. The 
judgment may be too favourable or too severe. 

1 Herbert. 


The world judges results. It cannot take 
account of motives or even of opportunities. 
Outside criticism cannot avoid being largely 
surface criticism. In the region especially of 
character, such examination constantly errs. 
It cannot really search the heart and know the 
thoughts and try the spirit. On the whole, 
self-examination has a better chance of arriving 
at a true state of affairs. 

4] The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, after his enthronement in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, began his address from the 
pulpit in these words: ‘ You have seen the 
ninety-fifth Archbishop of Canterbury placed 
with stately ceremony on his seat of rule. The 
man himself, with his own memories and hopes, 
his own sins and fears, you have not seen. Nor 
have you heard his inner cry for Divine mercy 
and help.’ 

But here is a judgment both from without 
and from within which can test the life. It 
is to this the Psalmist offers himself, to a 
judgment that is unerring, a scrutiny that is 
both just and merciful, an examination that 
will set for him a standard by which he can 
examine himself. ‘Search me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way 
in me.’ The method of true self-examination 
is not to dig and quarry and burrow within, 
trying to unveil the recesses and corners of 
life, but to give up all our self-deceptions and 
simply stand in the revealing light. It is to 
submit to God, to invite and welcome His 
scrutiny, to lay bare heart and conscience and 
will, let them make what disclosure they may. 
Any wicked way that may be in us is not 
hard to discover then. It stands out in hide- 
ous relief and cannot be concealed. We are 
searched, not by ourselves—then there would 
be means of masquerade or some sort of con- 
cealment—but by the naked, penetrating light 
which there is no escaping. When a man is 
brought thus face to face with God there is 
always some such self-revelation. That is the 
hope of the situation. Whatever be the in- 
strument of such disclosure, let us welcome it. 
If it be fightings without and fears within, 
they are angels of mercy. If it be sorrow, 
then ‘ blind me with seeing tears until I see.’ 
It is worth going through the valley of the 
shadow to come out at last to such light as 
this. 
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2. Divine Guidance.—The prayer for Divine 
examination turns into a prayer for Divine 
guidance. The searching is not for its own sake. 
It is not simply to see if there be any wicked 
way in heart or mind. It is to lead him into 
the way of true life. A danger of so much of 
our religious self-examination is to rest content 
with its own diagnosis. It can become even a 
luxury of confession. There is always some- 
thing unreal in such self-examination. This 
searching which the Psalmist asked for was to 
lead him to a truer and purer and nobler life. 
The light that searched him became the light 
that led him, a lamp to his path. ‘Search me, 
and try me, and lead me.’ 

Methods of examination have their use and 
their place, but they are not primary. It is 
not by method that religion is born, but by 
the open vision of God. The methods are well, 
and can be used with success, only as this first 
requisite is complied with. All the methods 
of self-examination most approved of by the 
masters of devotional life will not themselves 
lead a man into the way everlasting. The 
Psalmist is not thinking of any such methods, 
or even of self-scrutiny at all, when he asks to 
be searched and tried. It is the recognition 
and acceptance of God that he feels is the 
important thing. He knows that, whether he 
will or not, God is searching and trying him ; 
and his desire is to open his whole heart and 
soul to meet with God. He would have God 
hold his hand and lead him in the way of life. 
He would turn the scrutiny into guidance ; 
and this is done by simple surrender. To 
accept God’s love humbly as a little child is 
to see the Kingdom; and to submit to the 
discipline of the Kingdom, which searches and 
tries and knows, will bring a man to the jo 
and peace of the Kingdom, and will lead him 
in the way everlasting. It is a variant of the 
sweet and beautiful promise, which has been 
fulfilled in countless lives: ‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.’ 

4] O might it please God that we should little 
regard the course of the way we tread, and 
have our eyes fixed on Him who conducts us, 
and on the blessed country to which it leads! 
What should it matter to us whether it is by 
the desert or by the meadows we go, if God is 
with us, and we go into Paradise ? 1 

1 St Francis de Sales, Spiritual Letters. 
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Not mine, not mine the choice 
In things or great or small ; 

Be Thou my Guide, my Strength, 
My Wisdom, and my All. 


The Spiritual Eye 

Ps. exli. 8.—‘ But mine eyes are unto thee, O God the 
Lord.’ 
Men wonder at the miracle of the eye—its 
adaptability to its surroundings, the intricacy 
of its mechanism, its extraordinary sensitive- 
ness, its eloquent expression of our thoughts 
and feelings. But, says God, there is a spiritual 
eye yet more remarkable. It is cleansed by 
the tears of penitence ; it is lighted up by the 
steady lamp of trust; it radiates and diffuses 
the contagious warmth of love. Years only 
brighten its lustre, and make it surer and more 
clear-seeing. ‘Mine eyes,’ says this Psalmist, 
‘are unto thee, O God the Lord.’ 


1. The Inward Look.—This eye looks inward 
and explores the depths of that humanity of 
which it is a part. No search, at first, is more 
disquieting and more humbling. It discovers 
a mind groping in the dark; a conscience 
twisted and warped; affections pulled down- 
wards and chained to the earth; the memory 
haunted by the regret that is close akin to 
remorse ; the walls of the imagination hung 
with pictures that canker and corrupt. And 
the desperate sadness of it all is intensified by 
the conviction of the soul that it is unable to 
remedy the mischief. Perhaps it recalls that 
grim Chinese apothegm, ‘ There are two good 
men in the world, and one of them is dead, and 
the other is not born,’ and applies it to itself. 

But 7s the other not born? Jn innumerable 
instances he is, and he is growing daily in vigour. 
The eye of the Christian, looking within, begins 
to be aware of brighter elements in the situa- 
tion. For it perceives Someone who is at work 
in these dark places, Someone who wears the 
transcendent and conquering name of the Spirit 
of God. What cannot the Lord the Spirit 
essay on our behalf, and what will He not 
perform? He purifies the springs of motive 
and creates and sustains the renewed heart. A 
famous writer of the last generation defined 
God as ‘the Power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness.’ But Power is not enough 
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for us, if the Power is neuter, and therefore 
unconscious, unintelligent, and heartless. It 
is Personality we want, masculine and mighty, 
motherly and tender. And the eye is wonder- 
fully cheered and blessed which, gazing inward, 
beholds a Helper, an Advocate, a Comforter, 
living and long-suffering and loving, refusing 
to be driven away, staying with us to the last 
to prevail over all the craft and strength of the 
adversaries, and to change the shadow of our 
death into the morning. 


2. The Outward Look.—This eye looks out- 
ward too. It does not tire of the landscape of 
Nature. Perhaps it has trained itself to some 
of the exactitudes of science. ‘ Raise the stone,’ 
Jesus says in the Logion, ‘ and there thou wilt 
find me.’ And we raise the stone as the geolo- 
gist does, to investigate its character, to deter- 
mine its antiquity, to try and reconstruct that 
old, old universe of which it is the monument. 
And before we know we are finding Christ 
~ afresh. Some good people are afraid of geology, 
as if its age-long cycles removed God to an 
immeasureable distance from themselves. But 
there is not a stone which should not carry us 
into the presence of our Lord. He fashioned it, 
and He gave it its habitat and its history. He 
stirred in us the vision and faculty which can 
discern its significance. Or perhaps the eye 
prefers the method of open-orbed appreciation 
and frank enjoyment. We enter the wood, 
making our path over the grass and the pine- 
needles, marvelling at the great trees, gladdened 
by the choruses of the birds. And Jesus Christ 
is there. He still finds His text in the trees 
putting forth their tender leaves; still con- 
demns the tree and the man whose foliage is 
abundant and whose fruit is naught; and still 
calls us to be branches in Himself. So the 
Christian, whose eye is ‘unto thee, O God 
the Lord,’ is perpetually catching a glimpse of 
his Master’s vestments, and perpetually moving 
through a Holy Land. 

4, A friend wrote me a year or two since 
about a spring-time in Switzerland, ‘ Among 
the Jura,’ he said, ‘I waded one day for five 
miles through myriads of wild daffodils with 
big blue gentians interspersed. It was the most 
gorgeous spectacle I ever beheld, and suggested 
the words, “ Eye hath not seen the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him.” ’? 


1 Alexander Smellie. 


As little does this eye tire of the study of 
man. Nature has its reverse side, which the 
disciple may not quite forget; he hears the 
creation groan and travailin pain. But the con- 
templation of man is infinitely more poignant. 
That afflicts him with grief. What is worse, 
it plunges him in self-accusation and shame; 
for things would never have been so bad if he 
and his brethren had bestirred themselves. 
Yet to the Christian, man, when he is pettiest 
and smallest, when he is defiant and wicked, 
is nevertheless—what the man of Macedonia 
was to the Apostle—a vision. He rouses con- 
sideration, evokes wonder, and elicits sympathy 
and intercession and sacrifice. Four places 
convince us that man is, beyond doubt, a vision. 
The first is the Cradle of Bethlehem, where we 
find God so certain of man’s essential worth 
that He enters his lot and becomes one with 
him in everything except his sin. The second 
is the Cross of Calvary, where we behold God so 
resolved to save man from his disability and 
death that He charges His own holy Self with 
our manhood’s curse. 

4, Emily Dickinson in a letter comments 
caustically on a sermon to which she had been 
listening. ‘ Presume if I met with my deserts 
I should receive nothing. Was informed to 
that effect to-day by a dear Pastor. What a 
privilege it is to be so insignificant! Thought 
of intimating that the Atonement was not 
needed for such atoms.’ ? 

' The third is the Upper Room on the Day of 

Pentecost, where we discover God so confident 
that man is capable of all grace and fruit-bear- 
ing that He condescends to dwell within him 
in Divine illumination and power. And the 
fourth is the Throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens, where we witness One who is both 
God and Man reigning over the worlds, the 
Forerunner of men who believe in Him to-day 
and will sit beside Him to-morrow. 


Thou hast raised our human nature 
Tn the clouds to God’s right hand ; 

There we sit in heav’nly places, 
There with Thee in glory stand ; 

Jesus reigns, adored by Angels ; 
Man with God is on the Throne ; 

Mighty Lord, in Thine Ascension 
We by faith behold our own.? 


1H. 8. Coffin. 
2 C, Wordsworths 
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3. The Upward Look.—This eye looks upward. 
It is its favourite and accustomed direction. 
It is the quarter from which come its hope and 
healing, its grace and mercy and peace. When 
it is occupied with what is within and what is 
without, it is constantly meeting God ; how it 
exults that never and nowhere can it flee from 
Him! But, times without number, its delight 
is to journey up, straight and swift, to Himself. 

(1) We need to see Him forgwing us. The 
enemy of the soul is quick and clever to in- 
sinuate doubts of pardon. Therefore we must 
return to look on the Lord our Healer, on the 
Cross that was endured for us, and on the Good 
Shepherd who undertook our forlorn and bank- 
rupt cause. 

§| Dr Chalmers’ Diary has many entries like 
the following: ‘ April 20th, 1840.—Began my 
first waking minutes with a confident hold on 
Christ as my Saviour. A day of great quiet- 
ness’; and, “ April 21st.—Let the laying hold 
of Christ as my Propitiation be the unvarying 
initial act of every morning’; and, ‘ May 20th, 
1841.—Why do I not go forth both as a for- 
given and as a vested creature, forgiven all my 
trespasses and vested with the righteousness 
of Christ?’; and once again, ‘July 4th—A 
pleasurable day. Never am I in a better frame 
than when dwelling in simple faith on Christ’s 
offered righteousness, and making it the object 
of my acceptation.’ 

(2) We need to see Him keeping us. The 
Psalmist was in dire straits. He has just said 
that he and his friends were like a derelict 
army, the bones of whose dead lay bleaching 
about the mouth of Sheol: it is the most 
melancholy of metaphors. But he recovers 
himself, and rises into a serener air. Over 
against the jubilant antagonists, and over 
against his own helplessness, he stations one 
sufficing Person. But—and all is well when 
we reach this ‘ But —‘ but our eyes are unto 
thee, O God the Lord.’ He who in every 
contingency and deadly risk is very sure of 
God; he who cleaves to Him for the preserva- 
tion of the life He has bestowed: his soul is 
delivered from death, his feet from falling, and 
his eyes from tears. 

(3) We need to see Him perfecting us. Keep- 
ing is negative, to be safe-shielded from danger. 
Perfecting is positive, to grow steadfastly in 
wisdom and in holiness. And this is what eyes 
which always are turned to God our Lord will 


secure. ‘ With Thee on board,’ sings George 
Macdonald, ‘each sailor is a king.’ To live 
confiding in Him, and consulting Him, and 
loving all His words and ways, thus are we 
changed into His image, from glory to glory. 


Loneliness 


Ps. cxlii. 4.—‘ Refuge failed me; no man cared for my 
soul.’ 


LONELINESS is one of the commonest of human 
experiences, and the sense of it often comes out 
in writings like the Psalms, which beyond all 
other writings show the inner working of their 
writers’ hearts. We hear in the text the voice 
of one who felt himself deserted by all in his 
sorest straits proclaiming in bitterness of soul 
that he had no place to flee to and that ‘no 
man cared for his soul.’ It is part of his 
prayer, for in his loneliness he has turned to 
God. ‘I cried unto the Lord with my voice ; 
with my voice unto the Lord did I make my 
supplication. I poured out my complaint 
before him: I shewed before bim my trouble.’ 
His soul, driven back upon itself by the un- 
friendliness of men, none of whom would ‘ know 
him,’ is brought face to face with the last 
realities of things. And thus he discovers the 
fact, so often forgotten, though most people 
become acquainted with it soon or late—the 
fact of the necessary loneliness of the human 
spirit, its inevitable dependence in the last 
resort upon none but God. The Psalmist has 
found this out, for he says, “I cried unto thee, 
O Lord; I said, thou art my refuge and my 
portion in the land of the living.’ 


1. The human spirit zs lonely ; from its very 
nature it must always dwell apart from others. 
Men may be all about us, pressing in on every 
side, and our ears may be full of their voices. 
But all that only accentuates the loneliness of 
the innermost life. The soul is shut in alone 
within its own sanctity, with its agony and its 
rapture, its incompetence to utter its deep 
thoughts and deeper feelings. The shrine 
echoes to no footfall, no presence fits itself to 
our need, no heart renders to ours a complete 
and harmonious response. Wearealone! And 
the explanation of this is not far to seek. It 
lies in part in our very individuality. Every 
man is a distinct creation. In temperament 
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and character there are no two men exactly 
alike. Hach has his own thoughts and tastes, 
and dispositions and character. These create 
his faculty of inner vision, his angle of per- 
spective, his outlook upon life. No two men 
have lived in precisely the same way, have built 
their character into precisely the same form, or 
of the same materials, and no two go in quite 
the same direction. And it is just this that 
invests life with loneliness. While the Jungfrau 
companions with the other mountains that help 
to compose the range she has fellowship, but 
when she leaps beyond them, and lifts her 
head to the glory of the stars, she is quite 
alone. That is her uniqueness, and that her 
lonely glory. And so it is with men. Their 
identities mk them together, and give them 
sympathy and fellowship. But the least bit 
in which they differ from others creates that 
loneliness which is more or less the fruitful 
atmosphere of every human spirit. 

4] Shakespeare, when his fortune was made, 
retired to Stratford-on-Avon, and there lived 
the life of a commonplace country gentleman. 
Meeting his neighbours at the market or the 
assize court, and fraternizing, as he loved to do, 
with all sorts and conditions of men, was he 
not still, in spite of all, the loneliest of mortals ? 
For while he could live the life of his neighbours, 
they could not understand the essential Shake- 
speare we know, who, like a lonely peak, towers 
beyond us even to-day.” 

This loneliness of the heart has another root. 
It arises from those experiences which in their 
deepest reaches are peculiar to the individual 
spirit, and which he can never quite share with 
another. Both in joy and sorrow there is a 
‘deep element of loneliness. They are only com- 
pletely related to one human spirit, and he 
traverses the path of their going quite alone. 
In every great experience of the heart there is 
a point beyond which he who goes through it 
is solitary, isolated, lonely. When the ideal 
unveils her face, only his eyes see it. When 
some holy desire is quickened into purpose, 
and an hour of decisive choice confronts him, 
his will has to determine the way of his going. 
When before God he bows his face in penitence, 
or lifts it in lowly\adoration, no man shares the 
pain of the one or the glory of the other. In 
all the deepest aspects of our life we are lonely 


1G. B. Austin, The Beauty of Goodness, 182. 
2H. L. F. Cocks. 
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men, with desires and hopes, pains and raptures, 
that we cannot tell and cannot share. 

‘In all the chief matters of life,’ writes 
Amiel in his Journal, ‘ we are alone: we dream 
alone: we suffer alone; we die alone.’ ‘ We 
are all islands,’ says George Eliot in one of her 
letters ; ‘each in his hidden sphere of joy or 
woe, our hermit spirits dwell and roam apart.’ 


Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone.t 


In this deepest sense, then, men’s loneliness 
is natural. It is the price the human spirit 
pays for its individuality, and for its kinship 
with the Eternal. Thus, also, the fact becomes 
plain, to which all thought as well as revelation 
seems to lead, that the true home of men is 
God, and that outside of Him the human spirit 
will ever wander friendless and forlorn. 

Anything that stirs one to the depths, brings 
this fact to the minds of men. It is not only 
in sorrow and joy that we realize it with greater 
vividness, but also on those occasions when 
we act most consciously as moral beings. No 
great purpose has ever been achieved by any 
individual until his spirit has first gone out into 
some wilderness solitude, and there discovered 
its native strength, its absolute invincibility 
when it relies upon no help but that of God. 
This is the experience of all the greatest among 
men. They go apart from their fellows for a 
while, like Moses into the land of Midian, or 
like our Lord Himself into the wilderness, or 
like St Paul into the Arabian desert, and there, 
in solitary communion with God, they come to 
themselves. From that communion with God, 
from that highest of all companionships, they 
drink in strength to fit them for the work of 
their lives. Alone with God they see visions 
which fill their souls; visions which never fade 
afterwards even in the light of common day, 
but which serve as beacon lights to guide them, 
through storm and darkness, till the purpose of 
their lives is fulfilled. 


2. Still, one asks, is not the sense of being 
alone in life, the want of human companionship, 
the longing for human sympathy—is not this 
also natural? “There is nothing,’ says Dr 

1 Matthew Arnold. 
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MacGregor of St Cuthbert’s, ‘the human heart 
so much dreads as the thought of being utterly 
alone. I have felt it when walking about amid 
the surge and roar of London. To think of 
these dense masses of human beings utterly 
cut off from you makes you feel as if you were 
in the midst of perfect solitude. 

‘It is the thought of utter loneliness that 
gives its power and pathos to Hood’s Bridge of 
Sighs! You remember the picture of the poor 
unfortunate standing alone on the bridge on 
that wild March night. The lines are among 
the most mournful ever penned. I learned 
them many long years ago from the lips of a 
Scone weaver, before I had ever heard of such 
a man as Hood. The sentiment of loneliness 
gives them their power. It is the same senti- 
ment that gives its awfulness not only to 
Christ’s death but to all death—that we must 
all leave the world alone; as de Quincey says : 
“ King and priest, warrior and maiden, phil- 
osopher and child—all must walk those mighty 
galleries alone.” 

‘We all like to have a human hand in ours 
and a human heart beating for our own, at 
least in the great crises and troubles of life. 
There is One, the Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother, who has promised that He will 
never leave us, never forsake us, not even when 
heart and flesh faint and fail. Let us seek a 
closer interest in Him, the Holy Lamb of God. 
It will brighten every joy God may give us in 
life. It will soothe whatever sorrow He may 
send us to know and feel that in Christ we have 
a Brother and a Friend.’ + 


3. But, to come back to the Psalm, we see 
that it is the very feeling of loneliness that makes 
men realize most clearly that God is the heart’s 
true home. Friendships may be broken and 
come to nothing, through accident, or change, 
or death. One Friend alone survives the wrecks 
of time and change; and it is to Him that the 
Psalmist turns when he feels that he has ‘ no 
place to flee unto,’ and that ‘no man cares for 
his soul.” Thus they who have lived in this 
world in most close communion with the Unseen 
have loved this Psalm ; have made it their own 
in life, and found its comfort in death. 

4] One such, we may remember, was St 
Francis of Assisi, one of the tenderest-hearted 
and most loving of the saints of God, whose last 
1 Life and Letters of the Rev. James MacGregor, D.D., 131. 
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breath was spent in repeating this Psalm from 
its first verse, ‘I cried unto the Lord with my 
voice; with my voice unto the Lord did I 
make my supplication,’ down to its last petition, 
‘ Bring my soul out of prison, that I may praise 
thy name.’ Sir James Stephen, in his Hssays 
in Ecclesiastical Biography, describes the last 
scene of St Francis’ early life. ‘ Francis’ last 
labour done,’ he says, “ he was laid, in obedience 
to his own command, on the bare ground. The 
evening was calm, balmy, and peaceful; the 
western sky glowing with the mild and trans- 
parent radiance which follows the setting of an 
autumnal sun behind the lofty hills of central 
Italy. At that moment the requiem for the 
dying ceased, as the faltering voice of Francis 
was heard exclaiming, ““ Voce mea ad Dominum 
claman!” His attendants bent over him as 
he pursued the divine song, and caught his 
last breath as he uttered, “‘ Bring my soul out 
of prison, that I may give thanks unto Thy 
name ! ”’’ 

Let us remember that, whether we will or no, 
we live and die alone. All the more important 
facts of our existence force the thought upon 
us of the solitariness of the human spirit. We 
feel it most intensely, perhaps, when we stand 
by the death-bed of those we love, and know 
that we cannot go with them, no, not one step 
upon their momentous journey. We feel it 
when we make our deepest resolutions, and 
acknowledge our responsibility for them to 
none but God. And we shall feel it, too, when 
our turn comes to go, and we have to leave all 
behind, even the best and dearest of earthly 
friends. Yet he whose mind is stayed on God 
will fare forth on his last lone voyage undis- 
mayed, alone and yet not alone, for all about 
him is the deep pervading sense of Love; and 
at the last pass, when all else fails, he knows 
that he has a Refuge—a ‘ place to flee unto,’ 
and that God Himself ‘ cares for his soul.’ ? 


The Overwhelmed Spirit 


Ps. exlitii 4.—' Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed 
within me; my heart within me is desolate.’ 


1. THERE are some natures more exposed than 
others to this overwhelming of the spirit, but it 
would be untrue to life to say that the peril can 
be limited to temperament. Some of the last 
1K. H. Eland, in The Christian World Pulpit, liii. 219. 
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people one would ever dream of are prone to 
this hopeless sinking of the heart. The author 
of The Christian Year was a man of singular 
serenity; he had a happy humility of soul ; 
he delighted in the beauty of the world. Yet 
in one of his letters to Sir John Coleridge he 
tells us of the fight he had to wage against this 
overwhelming of the spirit. We might look 
for it in Jeremiah, that most tremulous of all 
the prophets ; but in Elijah—that man of iron 
will—we should scarcely anticipate the finding 
of it. Yet in the life of Elijah came an hour 
when, plunged into the deeps, his prayer was 
that God would let him die. 

§| One of the strongest and bravest men who 
ever walked earth was John Knox, the Scottish 
Reformer. ‘He is not afraid, said some 
courtiers of him, as he came forth from one 
of his stormy interviews with Queen Mary. 
* Afraid ?’ said the Reformer, who overheard 
the remark, ‘ I have looked in the faces of many 
angry men, and yet have not been frightened 
above measure.’ That, indeed, was the testi- 
mony borne to him by the regent Morton 
as they laid his body in the churchyard of 
St Giles: ‘There lies he who never feared the 
face of man.’ And yet we read of a day when 
the heart of the intrepid John Knox gave way ; 
when his courage gave place to despair, and he 
cried, “I cannot win Scotland, let me die.’ 

(1) Sometimes this overwhelming comes for 
reasons that are purely physical. Hverybody 
knows that mind and body interact and affect 
one another in the most intimate and vital way. 


To have an absolutely sound and healthy mind | 


we must have an absolutely sound and healthy 
body. It is the recognition of this fact that 
supplies the substratum of truth there is 
in Christian Science and Faith-Healing. No 
doubt most of us could quote wonderful in- 
stances of the triumph of the spirit over the 
weakness of the flesh; but, speaking broadly, 
a man’s spiritual condition is largely determined 
by the state of his physical health. Difficulties 
and little inconveniences that would not worry 
us at all if we were fresh and strong become 
almost more than we can bear when we are 
weary and worn. Our spiritual state is affected 
by our physical condition. Manis not spirit only, 
he is body also ;_ and, as one of the old Puritans 
put it, ‘If yourumple the jerkin, you rumple the 
jerkin’s lining.’ The penalty for an exhausted 
body is often a depressed and discouraged soul. 


* Vol. XXIII.—G 
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§| In Spenser’s Faerie Queene there is a 
magnificent description of Despair, and the 
fine touch is that the knight confronts Despair 
when he has been a prisoner in a dungeon. 
Give him his charger, let him ride abroad, fill 
his lungs with the fresh air of heaven, and he 
never meets the horrid form of hopelessness. 

(2) Sometimes this overwhelming comes 
through the congregating of our troubles. 
Troubles never come singly, says the proverb. 
One remembers how in the Book of Job 
the messengers come hot-foot on each other. 
Another and another and another, and each of 
them with his tale of eviltidings. The dramatic 
touch is that each of them arrives before the 
other has done speaking, and how true that is to 
human life! Did bitter things come at equal 
intervals there would be time for the reinforcing 
of the soul. We could collect ourselves, and 
summon our reserves, if the onsets were dis- 
tributed like that. But who does not know 
how, when anything goes wrong, everything 
that day seems to go wrong, till, not seldom, 
when it rings to evensong, the spirit is over- 
whelmed within us. 

(3) Sometimes, again, this overwhelming 
comes through failure to do one’s simple duty. 
To shirk one’s God-appointed task is to court 
the presence of despair. When Christian and 
Hopeful were in the King’s Highway, Giant 
Despair never was encountered. But when 
they crossed the stile, and got into By-path 
Meadow, then they fell into the giant’s clutches. 
And whenever anybody leaves the King’s 
Highway, and crosses the stile into By-path 
Meadow, sooner or later, but inexorably, 
“melancholy marks him for her own.’ What 
did Wordsworth say of the man who does his 
duty? He said ‘ Flowers laugh before him in 
their beds.’ The whole world grows radiant 
and musical when we are true to the footsteps 
of our Lord. To omit the task we know we 
ought to do, to shirk the demanded duty of the 
hour, to shun the cross, to refuse to lift the 
burden, to put selfishness in place of service— 
all this, in this strange life of ours, is to head 
straight for the overwhelmed spirit. 


2. We should never pass judgment in over- 
whelmed hours. Let a man accept the verdict 
of his Lord, but never the verdict of his melan- 
choly. Hours come when everything seems 
wrong, and when all the lights of heaven are 
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blotted out, and how often, in such desolate 
hours, do we fall to judging the universe and 
God! Itis part of the conduct of the instructed 
soul to resist that as a temptation of the devil, 
and to refuse the verdict of its melancholy. 
Such hours are darkened hours, and the judg- 
ments of darkness are always unreliable. The 
things that affright us in the night are the 
things we smile at in the morning. We are 
like that traveller among the hills of Wales who 
in the mist thought he saw a spectre; when it 
came nearer, he found it was a man; when it 
came up to him, it was his brother. Over- 
whelmed times are times for leaning ; God does 
not mean them to be times for judging. They 
are given us for striking out; they are not 
given us for summing up. Let us leave that 
till the darkness has departed, and in His light 
we see light again. 

The great need for hours of overwhelming is 
the old, old need of trust in God. To be assured 
that God is love and that He will never leave 
us nor forsake us ; to be assured that He knows 
the way we take and that His grip is on us all 
the time, that is the way to keep a brave heart 
when everything is dark and desolate, and not 
a bird is singing in the forest. Few men ever 
exhibited this consolation more beautifully than 
that great English saint Thomas More. He 
writes: “ Peradventure we have more to thank 
God for in our losses than in our winnings. 
Take all the household to Church, and thank 
Him for what He has taken and for what He 
has left.’ Plunged into the deeps, there is 
something deeper than these deeps. There is 
the love of God commended in the Cross. 
Underneath are the everlasting arms. So we 
endure as seeing the invisible, and then (and 
often sooner than we look for) the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away. 

{| I suppose some brethren have neither much 
elevation nor much depression. I could almost 
wish to share their peaceful life, for [ am much 
tossed up and down, and although my joy is 
greater than that of most men, my depression 
of spirit is such as few can have any idea of. 
This week has been in some respects the crown- 
ing week of my life, but it closed with a horror 
of great darkness, of which I will say no more 
than this—I bless God that at my worst, 
underneath me I found the everlasting arms.1 


1 C. H. Spurgeon. 


Petition and Communion 


Ps. exliii. 7, 8—‘ Hear me speedily, O Lord. . . . Cause 
me to hear.’ 


Tue first verse begins, ‘Hear me,’ and the 
second begins ‘Cause me to hear’; and the 
second is greater than the first. Let us look, 
then, at these two attitudes of a man in his 
hour of prayer. 


1. ‘Hear me.’ The Psalmist began, where 
all men must begin, with himself. He had 
something to utter in the hearing of the 
Almighty. He had something to lay before 
his God—a story, a confession, a plea. His 
heart was full, and must outpour itself into 
the ear of Heaven. ‘Hear me speedily, O 
Lord.’ We have all prayed thus. We have 
all faced some situation that struck a note of 
urgency in our life, and all our soul has come 
to our lips in this one cry that went up to the 
Father, ‘ Hear me.’ 

There are times when prayer is an indefin- 
able relief. We all know something about the 
relief of speech. We must speak to somebody. 
Our need is not, first of all, either advice or 
practical help. We want a hearing. It is an 
untold comfort, when troubles are depressing us, 
to have someone in whom we can confide. A 
brother is born for adversity, not just that he 
may lend a helping hand. A helping hand may 
be a blessed thing, but a helping heart is often 
better. To have somebody to whom we can 
unlock our hearts, in the certainty of perfect 
understanding, is one of the choicest gifts of 
human life. Visitors among the poor have large 
experience of that. How often they bring com- 
fort by just listening! Poor folk, toiling away 
bravely, discover a singular easing of their 
trouble when they can pour it all, if only for an 
hour, into a listening and appreciative ear. 

§| ‘ A principal fruit of friendship,’ says Lord 
Bacon, ‘is the ease and discharge of the fulness 
and swellings of the heart, which passions of 
all kinds do cause and induce. No receipt 
openeth the heart but a true friend; to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, 
suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon 
the heart, to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift 
or confession.’ 

That is what “Hear me’ sometimes means. 
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Whatever Thou shalt see fit to do for me, at 
least listen to my cry. Let me unburden m 

soul. This fashion of relief is part of the true 
office of prayer. Herein lies the reasonableness 
of telling our story in the ear of One who knows 
that story better than we do. We need not 
inform the All-knowing, but we must commune 
with the All-pitiful. We make our life known to 
God that we may make it bearable to ourselves. 


2. But let us look at the attitude of mind and 
heart revealed in this second position, ‘ Cause 
me to hear.’ Prayer is not merely claiming a 
hearing ; it is giving a hearing. It is not only 
speaking to God; it is listening to God. And 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
the words we hear greater than the words we 
speak. 

4] Madame de Staél, after a two hours’ visit 
in which she had talked continuously, is said 
to have remarked at parting, ‘ What a delight- 
ful conversation we have had!’ Too many 
prayers are conducted on that plan. The 
ironical remark of Savonarola that the saints of 
his day were ‘so busy talking to God that they 
could not hearken to Him,’ is applicable to us 
at least to this extent: we seldom listen. 

We talk about ‘ prevailing prayer,’ and there 
is a great truth in the phrase. All prayer does 
not prevail. There is that among men which 
passes for prayer but has no spiritual grip, 
no assurance, no masterful patience, no fine 
desperation. There is a place for all these 
things, and a need for them, in the life of prayer. 
We need the courage of a great faith and the ear- 
nestness that is born of necessity. We need to 
be able to lift up our faces toward heaven in 
the swelling joys and the startling perils of these 
mortal hours and cry, ‘ Hear me,’ knowing that 
God does hear us and that the outcrying of 
every praying heart rings clear and strong in 
the courts of the Heavenly King. But we need 
something more, we need a very great deal 
more than this, if we are to enter into the 
true meaning of prevailing prayer. The final 
triumph of prayer is not ours; it is God’s. 
When we are upon our knees before Hin, it is 
He, and not we, that must prevail. This is 
the true victory of faith and prayer, when the 
Father writes His purpose more clearly in our 
minds, lays His commandment more inwardly 
upon our hearts. 

1H. E. Fosdick, The Meaning of Prayer. 
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{| If thou wouldst grow in grace, enter into 
thy closet, and shut thy door upon the world,— 
upon that world which gets the closest to thee, 
and haunts thee so familiarly. Shut it, most of 
all, upon thy busy, unresting self: and then 
God shall speak to thee. It may be He will 
commune with thee as He has never done 
before, and reveal unto thee the secret of His 
presence. . . . And this truly is to know Him ; 
not as an abstraction, but as One who careth 
for us, who is nigh to us, to whom we may 
draw nigh.+ 

We do not get one faint glimpse into the 
meaning of that mysterious conflict at Peniel 
until we see that the necessity for the conflict 
lay in the heart of Jacob and not in the heart 
of God. The man who wrestled with the Angel 
and prevailed passes before us in the glow of 
the sunrise weary and halt, with a changed 
name and a changed heart. So must it be with 
us; so shall it be, if ever we know what it is 
to prevail in prayer. Importunity must not 
become a blind and uninspired clamouring for 
the thing we desire. Such an attitude may 
easily set us beyond the possibility of receiving 
that which God knows we need. We must not 
forget that our poor little plea for help and 
blessing does not exhaust the possibilities of 
prayer. Our words go upward to God’s throne 
twisted by our imperfect thinking, narrowed by 
our outlook, sterilized by the doubts of our 
hearts, and we do not know what is good for 
us. His word comes downward into our lives 
laden with the quiet certainty of the Eternal, 
wide as the vision of Him who seeth all, deep 
as the wisdom of Him who knoweth all. 


3. This view of prayer will help to clear up 
for us some of the difficulties that have troubled 
many minds. We hear people speak of un- 
answered prayer: but there is no such thing, 
and in the nature of things there cannot be. 
And by that we do not mean that to every 
prayer there will come a response some day. 
To every prayer there is a response now. In 
our confused and mechanical conception of the 
God to whom we pray, we separate between 
His hearing and His answering. We identify 
the answer to prayer with the granting of a 
petition. But prayer is more than petition. 
It is not our many requests, it is an attitude 
of spirit. We grant readily that our words are 

1 Samuel Wilberforce. 
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the least important part of our prayers. But 
very often the petitions we frame and utter are 
no part of our prayers at all. They are not 
prayer, yet uttermg them we may pray a 
prayer that shall be heard and answered, for 
every man who truly desires in prayer the help 
of God for his life receives that help there and 
then, though the terms in which he describes 
his need may be wholly wide of the truth as 
God knows it. So the real answer to prayer is 
God’s response to man’s spiritual attitude, and 
that response is as complete and continuous as 
the attitude will allow it to be. The end of 
prayer is not to win concessions from Almighty 
Power, but to have communion with Almighty 
Love. 

4] When I went into the vestry one Sunday 
morning [says Bishop MacInnes], I found 
Gairdner standing simply wrapt in silent prayer. 
He heard nothing, saw nothing. When I had 
nearly finished robing, he became conscious 
that I was there, opened his eyes and moved 
over to where I stood. Then, with a smile of 
keen enjoyment, he repeated some absurd joke 
that had become proverbial at our recent con- 
ference, and without another word went back 
to his place, closed his eyes, bent his head, 
stood motionless, and so remained sunk in the 
most complete joy of communion. 


In the quietness of life, 

When the flowers have shut their eye, 
And a stainless breadth of sky 

Bends above the hill of strife, 

Then, my God, my chiefest Good, 
Breathe upon my lonelihood : 

Let the shining silence be 

Filled with Thee, my God, with Thee. 


The Prayer of Prayers 


Ps. exliii. 10.—* Teach me to do thy will; for thou art 
my God: thy spirit is good; lead me into the land of 
uprightness.’ 

1. Iv is evident that the writer of this Psalm 
was a man in extreme misery and peril, and, as 
he says of himself, ‘ persecuted,’ ‘ overwhelmed,’ 
‘desolate.’ The tempest blows him to the 
Throne of God, and when he is there, what is 
his prayer? Isit deliverance? In one clause, 
and again at the end, as if by a kind of after- 
1C, E. Padwick, Z'emple Gairdner of Cairo, 287. 
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thought, he asks for the removal of the calami- 
ties. But the main burden of ‘his prayer is 
for a closer knowledge of God, and light to 
show him the way wherein he should walk. 
There is something better than exemption from 
sorrows, even grace to bear them rightly. The 
supreme desire of the devout soul is practical 
conformity to the will of God. For the prayer 
of the text is not, ‘ Teach me to know thy will.’ 
The Psalmist, indeed, has asked that in a 
previous clause— Cause me to know the way 
wherein I should walk.’ But knowledge is not 
all that we need, and the gulf between know- 
ledge and practice is so deep that after we have 
prayed that we may know the way, and have 
received the answer, there still remains the need 
for God’s help that knowledge may become life, 
and that all which we understand we may do. 
To such practical conformity to the will of God 
all other aspects of religion are meant to be 
subservient. 

§, His countrymen never at any moment in 
his career showed any inclination to ‘ thrust 
greatness upon him,’ and the category which he 
determined upon for ‘ achieving greatness’ was 
not that of the publicist or politician. ‘ Man,’ 
he once said, grasping a friend by the arm and 
staring out to where a glint of moonlight lay 
on Morecambe Bay— man, the only thing in 
the world worth living for is to find out the 
will of God and do it.’ 1 

Christianity is a revelation of truth, but to 
accept it as such is not enough. Our religion 
brings to us gracious consolations, but it is a 
poor thing to use it only as an anodyne and a 
comfort. It flashes before us glorious hopes 
that lighten the darkness of the grave, but it 
is a poor affair if the mightiest operation of our 
religion be relegated to a future, and flung on. 
to the close. All these things—the truth which 
the gospel brings, the pardon and peace of con- 
science which it ensures, the joy which it 
liberates—are only means to this highest pur- 
pose, that we should do the will of God and be 
conformed to His image. They whose religion 
has not reached that point have yet to under- 
stand its highest meaning. The river of the 
water of life is not sent merely to refresh thirsty 
lips, and to bring music into the silence of a 
waterless desert : it is sent to drive the wheels 
of life. Action, not thought, is the end of 
God’s revelation, and the perfecting of man. 

1C, E. Padwick, Temple Gairdner of Cairo, 16. 
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But let us remember that this doing of God’s 
will is no merely external act of obedience to 
an external command. Simple doing is not 
enough; the deed must be the fruit of love. 
The aim of the Christian life is not obedience 
to a law that is recognized as authoritative. 
Only when the will yields itself in loving and 
glad conformity to the will of God is true 
obedience possible for us. ‘ Earnest love,’ said 
Savonarola, ‘is truly a great might, for it can 
do all things. . . . Nought can be done save 
by the impulse of love.’ 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 

Some rule of life with which to guide my feet ; 

I asked, and paused ; it answered soft and low: 
* God’s will to know.’ 


“Will knowledge then suffice, New Year?’ I 
cried ; 
And, ere the question into silence died, 
The answer came: ‘ Nay, but remember, too, 
God’s will to do.’ 


Once more I asked, ‘ Is there no more to tell?’ 

And ounce again the answer sweetly fell : 

‘Yes! this one thing, all other things above, 
God’s will to love.’ 


2. The Psalmist betakes himself to prayer, 
because he knows that of himself he cannot 
bring his will into this attitude of harmonious 
submission. And his prayer for ‘ teaching’ is 
deepened in the second clause of the text into 
a petition which sets the need and the coveted 
help in a still more striking light, in its cry for 
the touch of God’s good spirit to lead him into 
the paths of obedience. 

For all honest attempts to make the will of 
God ours the one secret of success is confident 
and continual appeal to Him. A man must 
have gone a very little way, very superficially 
and perfunctorily, on the path of seeking to 
make himself what he ought to be, unless he 
has found out that he cannot do it, and unless 
he has found out that there is only one way 
to do it, and that is to go to God and say, ‘O 
Lord! I am baffled and beaten. I put the 
reins into Thy hand; do Thou inspire and 
direct and sanctify.’ 

4] I pray regularly every morning and every 
evening. WhatdolIask of God? To give me 
strength. By myself I am incapable of doing 


exlii. 10 


what I know to be right—it is only God who 
upholds and sustains me. We exist 11 Him— 
only through Him have we life, movement, 
everything. 

Conformity to the will of God requires Divine 
teaching, and that teaching must be more than 
an outward thing. It is not enough that we 
should have communicated to us, as from with- 
out, the clearest knowledge of what we ought 
to be. There must be more than that. The 
Psalmist’s prayer was a prophecy. He said, 
“Teach me to do thy will.’ And he thought, 
no doubt, of an inward teaching which should 
mould his nature as well as enlighten it; of 
the communication of impulses as well as of 
conceptions ; of something which should make 
him love the Divine will, as well as of something 
which should make him know it. We have 
Jesus Christ for our Teacher, the answer to the 
Psalm. His teaching is inward and deep and 
real, and answers to all our necessities. His 
example stands as our perfect law. If we want 
to know what is God’s will, we have only to 
turn to that life; and however different from 
ours His may have been in its outward circum- 
stances, and however fragmentary and brief its 
records in the Gospels may sometimes seem to 
us, yet in these little Books, telling of the quiet 
life of the carpenter’s Son, there is guidance for 
every man and woman in all circumstances. 
We do not need anything more to teach us 
what God’s will is than the life of Jesus Christ. 
His teaching goes deeper than example. He 
comes into our hearts; He moulds our wills. 
His teaching is by inward impulses and com- 
munications of desire and power to do, as well 
as of light to know. 

§] In the autumn of 1891 a friend suggested 
my visiting the fisheries on the Newfoundland 
Banks, so in 1892 I sailed in the 99-ton ketch 
Albert to the Newfoundland and Labrador 
Coasts. The conceit of the suggestion, the 
expense of it, and the question of qualifications 
for the undertaking worried me not a little. 
As a mere physical adventure, the opportunity 
seemed almost too good to be true. I consulted 
my beloved mother as to what she would do. 
Her answer assures me that now, though so- 
called ‘ dead,’ she still speaketh. ‘I would use 
daily,’ she replied, ‘the words of the 148rd 
Psalm, “‘ Teach me to do to-day the thing that 
pleases thee.’ Could any theology be more 

1 Victor Hugo. 
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profound? Any sociology more practical? To 
do my surgery as Christ would do it! My 
navigation, my investigations, my study of the 
new problems which would confront me ! 4 

That conformity to the Divine will requires, 
still further, the Divine Spirit as our Guide. 
‘Thy Spirit is good; lead me into the land of 
uprightness.’? There is only one power that can 
draw us out of rebellious disobedience into the 
‘land of uprightness,’ and that is, the Spirit of 
God who is given to all them that desire Him, 
and who will lead them in paths of righteousness. 
It is He that works in us, the willing and the 
doing, according to His own good pleasure. 
‘ He shall guide you,’ said the Master, ‘ into all 
truth ’—not merely into its knowledge, but into 
its performance; not merely into truth of con- 
ception, but into truth of practice, which is 
righteousness and the fulfilling of the Law. 

{| ‘Led.’ That word is the key to God’s 
method of grace. The Spirit comes and gives 
facility in action. He does not supersede or 
compel it. He comes to the human soul to 
sustain it in right conditions and habits. He 
dwells there—as a generator of forces, not as a 
tyrant to overbear it in the way of power.” 


‘Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee.’ 


To tread the path Thy holy feet have trod, 
The narrow path of love and purity, 
The simple life of fellowship with God. 


“Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee,’ 
And to this end, oh, make me pure within, 

My captive soul from earthly bonds set free, 
And in Thy open fountain cleanse my sin. 


‘Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee.’ 
Created by Thy power, I am Thine ; 

Make me, O God, what Thou wouldst have me be, 
A fruitful branch of the Immortal Vine.® 


What is Man? 


Ps. cxliv. 3.— Lord, what is man, that thou takest 
knowledge of him! or the son of man, that thou makest 
account of him !’ 


TuE religious man believes that he has a direct. 

and immediate relation to God, that he is God’s 

choice and handiwork and care. _ Indeed religion 
1W. T. Grenfell, What Christ Means to Me, 60. 


2 W. Hubbard. 
3 A. H. Lash, Dawn, and Other Sacred Poems, 62. 
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has no meaning otherwise, whatever creed we 
have. From the earliest Patriarchs to the 
latest Apostle, from the words spoken to or 
spoken by Abraham and Jacob, to the dauntless 
and amazing confidence of St Paul, standing alone 
against the world, the same certainty is taken 
for granted, the same profound conviction 
breathes. And there is one marvellous and 
unique book, which with strange completeness 
represents all that is truest and deepest in the 
soul, which gives back every note through the 
whole scale of feeling, in its stormiest and 
wildest and most dangerous moods, as well as 
in its most serene and glad and happiest—a 
book in which every man, at one time or another, 
has found the words which he wanted as he 
could find them nowhere else. In the Psalter, 
men do not take for granted only or believe, 
they ‘live and move and have their being,’ 
in the faith that God is over them and with 
them, understanding their thoughts long before. 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee: and there 
is none upon earth that I desire in comparison 
of thee.’ ‘ Nevertheless I am alway by thee: 
tor thou hast holden me by my right hand.’ 
Such words represent the feeling of religion, 
in its natural expression in the Psalms. And 
this assumption is also the assumption of the 
Sermon on the Mount—the assumption that 
God has not only done and purposed great 
things for the race, and for the Church, but 
that for every individual soul His eye is ever 
on it, His care and sympathy are certain. 


1. The Greatness of Man.—We believe in the 
greatness of man and that every one of the 
millions of men is meant to be a child of God. 
But it is not easy to believe this. For one 
thing the number seems too large, and for 
another each separate man seems too small. 
For a long time science seemed to disallow the 
claim that man is great. Sometimes it set his 
insignificance in the context of the stars. At 
other times it traced his evolution from the 
simplest cellular organism, and declared him 
to be a product of matter and evolution—a 
being, too, here to-day and gone to-morrow, a 
trifling episode in a process. In other words, 
so long as science measured with the measure- 
ments of space and time, it said that man was 
of small account. He isn’t as big as the star 
Sirius, nor does he last as long on the earth as 
an oak-tree or a stone. 
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But when we have made these statements 
have we exhausted all there is to say about 
man? The most remarkable fact about man 
is not the fact of his tiny dwelling-place or his 
fleeting existence or his material composition. 

What are the possibilities which make man 
greater than Nature ? 

(1) Look at his possibilities in Mind, his 
dominion over the lower creation, his mastery 
over the forces of Nature. He has the power 
to harness the electric current to drive his 
locomotives, he can fly through the air and sail 
beneath the sea. But he can do more. He 
can measure the size and the weight of the 
globe on which he has his home. He can even 
search out the tracks of the comets, and can 
calculate their reappearance after an absence 
of seventy years. Man is a being greater than 
the heavens he contemplates, for he can under- 
stand them; he can interpret their order; he 
can arrange them in map-like precision, and 
discover their enormous secrets. But that is 
not all. Man not only interprets the order of 
Nature ; he discerns her significance, he appreci- 
ates her beauty, he reads her message, he dis- 
covers her spiritual suggestion. The heavens 
are more to him than a vesture; they are a 
literature, and in them he deciphers the mind 
of God. To know the secret of Nature is to 
transcend her. 

q Sir J. Arthur Thomson, the well-known 
scientist, says that if man is related to the 
rest of Creation, he is also apart from it. ‘Man 
at his best discovers the secret motions of 
things and uses his knowledge to bend Nature 
to his purposes. He seeks after the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. He sends his tendrils 
to the stars.’ 

4 ‘Man,’ says Pascal, ‘is a feeble reed, 
trembling in the midst of creation; but then 
he is endowed with thought. It does not need 
the universe to arm for his destruction. A 
breath of wind, a drop of water will suffice to 
kill him. But, though the universe were to 
fall on man and crush him, he would be greater 
in his death than the universe in its victory ; 
for he would be conscious of his defeat, and it 
would not be conscious of its triumph.’ ? 

(2) Look at his possibilities in Moral Capacity 
or Conscience. We may call conscience by what 
name we please; call it moral intuition, or 
moral sense, or moral instinct; in every man 

1 Pensées, xviii. 11. 
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there is light enough to enable him to make 
a discrimination, a distinction, between things 
he may approve and things he may reject. In 
some men the light shines like the sun through 
the murky vesture of November gloom. In 
other men it is like the light from clear Italian 
skies. In some the moral light struggles through 
coarse vestures and thick, heavy, primitive, 
imperfect judgment. In others the light shines 
through more refined organs, upon receptive 
judgments which have been prepared by long 
culture. Should we ever speak of ‘the edu- 
cation of conscience’? We are not educating 
the light when we improve our windows, when 
we substitute glass for horn, and clean glass for 
dirty. This is not educating the light, it is 
refining what receives it. And perhaps in the 
moral life it is our receptive agents or judgments 
that need to be refined, and the moral light 
will stream through in more glowing radiance. 
But here is the important thing; in all men 
there is some light, some sense of right and 
wrong, and therefore the possibility of heroism 
or cowardice. 

However small and however weak he may be, 
yet man has that which puts him above all the 
enormous forces of the universe, simply because 
he can do right, and can do wrong, and they 
cannot. Their greatness, in reality, is enhanced 
by his, and not his by theirs. When a dreadful 
earthquake convulses a whole country, the only 
thing which gives it importance is, that it has 
brought destruction and misery and sudden 
terror on a vast number of human beings. 
If a planet were to be burnt up before our 
eyes, the only thing which would make it 
more than a stupendous spectacle would be, 
that it should have been inhabited by creatures 
with souls. With all the greatness of all these 
things, man made in the image of God is greater 
still. 

(3) Look at his limitless possibilities in 
Affection. Take your questions why God is 
mindful of humanity into the sick-room, where 
a little one lies stretched in weakness and 
weariness and pain, and watch the mother 
minister there day and night, becoming almost 
independent of sleep, never tired, or never con- 
fessing it, giving out her very life drop by drop. 
Or go into the law-court with your question, 
and see the husband charged by the police 
with abusing his wife, and see the wife become 
the advocate for her husband, affection welling 
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up like a spring in the desert sands; you may 
choke it, but it flows again ! 

4] The Rev. W. H. Lax tells us that one day, 
when he was on his pastoral rounds, he heard 
screams coming from behind a door, which he 
burst open. To his horror he found that the 
brute of a father, who had come home and found 
the younger daughter alone, had felled her with 
a terrible blow, and as he entered was kneeling 
over her body, and, with demoniacal fury, was 
actually pounding her face with his clenched 
fist as she lay unconscious on the ground. 
Dragging him off the prostrate girl, he flung 
him into a corner, and threatened to brain him 
with the poker if he came near her again! 
Picking himself up, the man stood sullen and 
morose, watching Lax wipe the streaming blood 
from the almost unrecognizable face. As he 
turned to look at the fellow, a feeling of unutter- 
able loathing passed over him. Slowly the girl 
regained consciousness, and looking round, saw 
her father standing near, still wearing a vicious 
scowl. She fixed her eyes upon him with the 
most loving tenderness, and extended her hands 
as though asking him to come to her. But he 
never moved. With difficulty she rose, and 
feebly walked to him, a smile lighting up her 
poor battered face. Flinging her arms round 
his neck, she rained kisses on his poor debased 
face, and cried, *‘ Oh, daddy, darling, say you 
didn’t mean it! You didn’t, did you? No, 
you didn’t.’ 4 

Or take your question further afield, and see 
the noble service of man for man. Go among 
the lepers, and mark the men who have laid 
down everything that is accounted pleasant and 
worthy, and who have gone to stand between 
these sons and daughters of affliction and the 
fierce wind that continually beats upon them.? 

(4) To this dignity of mind derived from its 
power of thought we have to add its value in 
the light of Jmmortality. The material universe 
is subject in every part to change and decay, 
while the soul lives on, unaltered in conscious 
identity, binding the present to the past, and 
the future to the present. If there be in matter, 
as we look up through the worlds, what seems 
an infinite of space, there is in mind a power of 
growth in thought and feeling and enjoyment, 
which consists not, like the growth of matter, 
in alternate birth and death, but in an evermore 
living life, welling upward in approach to the 

1 Lax of Poplar. 2 J. H. Jowett. 
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infinite God. We may agree with Augustine, 
who says, ‘ There is but one object greater than 
the soul, and that one its Creator’; and we 
may reason fitly, that if it was worthy of God 
to create such a being at first, it is worthy of 
Him to care for it afterwards, and to seek its 
progress and happiness with a power and wis- 
dom and goodness which are unlimited. Man 
is meant to be the child of God. 

{] In the very last volume that came from 
Tennyson’s hands, the last poem but one, 
‘God and the Universe,’ he is facing that pro- 
blem, he sees these infinite star spaces, he feels 
himself that time is a speck in an infinite uni- 
verse, and he questions whether he can live, 
whether there is any space or any God for him, 
and he puts his question and tbe answer in these 
memorable six lines : 


Will my tiny spark of being wholly vanish in 
your deeps and heights ? 

Must my day be dark by reason, O ye Heavens, 
of your boundless nights, 

Rush of Suns, and roll of systems, and your 
fiery clash of meteorites ? 


Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the limit of 
thy human state, 

Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that Power 
which alone is great, 

Nor the myriad world, His shadow, nor the 
silent Opener of the Gate. 


2. The Littleness of Man.—We believe, too, 
in the littleness of man. This follows from our 
belief in God. For it is not mountains that 
are great, or seas or stars or space, but God. 
It is He that dwarfs man. ‘I had heard of 
thee,’ said Job, ‘by the hearing of the ear. 
But now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes!’ 
‘What is man that thou art mindful of him?’ 
We had well-nigh lost this mood, but now it is 
coming back upon us. German theologians like 
Otto and Barth are teaching it, each in his own 
way. The belief in the transcendence, the holi- 
ness, of God is returning. For the moment we 
are thinking of the transcendence of God, and 
the resultant littleness of man. Between the 
Creator and His creature there is a ‘ great gulf 
fixed.’ It is a guif that man can never pass. 
He longs for God, but he cannot reach Him. 
It is as if a man were to stand in his garden and 
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desire the sun. It is yonder, and it is true that 
man can make ladders! It is yonder, and it 
is true that man nowadays can fly some thousand 
or two of feet up! But the sun is ninety million 
miles away! Man cannot reach God. 

Yet ‘thou hast made us for thyself.’ Man 
cannot reach God, but God can reach man. 
‘With God all things are possible.’ To return 
to the illustration—the sun, as it were, looks at 
the man standing in his garden, and says, ‘ You 
want me, do you? It is only ninety millions 
of miles; I will be there directly.’ And it is! 
We believe in the Incarnation. We believe that 
God so loved us that He came close to us in 
the Person of the Lord Jesus. A belief in the 
Incarnation and the belief that God is love go 
together as the two feet in walking, or a boat’s 
two oars. Hach is impotent without the other. 
If God loves men, there must be an Incarnation ; 
if there is an Incarnation, God is love. 

4] One of the most beautiful pictures in the 
whole range of ancient poetry is when the hero 
of Troy stretches out his arms to embrace his 
infant son before he moves to the field of battle. 
The child shrinks from him in fear, * scared by 
the dazzling helm and nodding crest,’ and the 
tenderness of the father’s heart comes out with 
a touch of Nature that makes us feel it beating 
across three thousand years : 


He hastened to relieve the child, 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the gleaming helmet on the ground— 
Then kissed the child. 


The Happy People 


Ps. cxliv. 15.—‘ Happy is that people, that is in such a 
case: yea, happy is that people, whose God is the Lord.’ 


‘Gop,’ said John Donne in his daring way, ‘ is 
every kind of God. He is one, but this one is a 
tree that hath divers boughs to shadow and 
refresh thee, branches to shed fruit on thee, 
arms to spread out and reach and embrace thee. 
He is all kinds of God.’ Some such thought 
runs through this Psalm, which is built up of 
quotations from other psalms. The one original 
thing in it is the order in which these quotations 
are arranged. The materials belong to other 
men, but the standpoint is the collector’s own. 
He is not a mere compiler. He adds to his 
1 ©. Ryder Smith. 
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materials what the architect adds to his. The 
quarry yields the stones, but the architect 
determines the form in which they shall be 
grouped. So over and above the thoughts that 
belong to other men there is here the one archi- 
tectural formative thought that belongs to the 
psalm-builder himself. That thought is that 
God is our centre, and equally near and necessary 
to every point in life’s circumference. Circum- 
stances are nothing. Contact with God is 
everything. Happiness is being in touch with 
Him. The happy people are the people whose 
God is the Lord. 


1. The true meaning of happiness is largely 
misunderstood because the true significance of 
life is misunderstood. The things which come 
to us in the form of pleasure, riches, or comfort 
may be desirable but they are not life. Accord- 
ing to the familiar words of our Lord, ‘ This is 
life that they should know thee, the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 
Religion is the recognition or conviction of the 
relationship of God to man. It is surely an 
undeniable psychological fact that there is a 
joy, an exaltation of spirit associated with 
religious experience at its best, which is like 
nothing else on earth, and which enlarges and 
dignifies the whole nature of the man or woman 
possessed and governed by it. There is no 
other experience which can for a moment be 
compared with it. One does not know how best 
to describe it, but no one can mistake it, once it 
is really present. Shall we say it is the touch 
of the Eternal? In itself it is not morality, 
though it presumes the moral ideal. The claim 
is often made that man can be as ethically 
earnest and upright without religion as with it, 
and we may agree so far as to say that if there 
were no religion to be taken into account, we 
should still have to have a morality of some 
kind if society is to hold together. But no 
utilitarian theory of morals has ever yet been 
able to produce the finest fruits of human 
character; it takes the touch of the Eternal 
to do that. Religion is something more than 
ethics. 

Social enthusiasts sometimes denounce it as 
a kind of anesthetic, deadening man’s suscepti- 
bilities, a kind of drug blinding those that are 
under its spell to the truly horrible facts of life. 
Once make a man religious—so we have heard 
—and you have rendered him useless for all 
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practical purposes. The assumption behind all 
this kind of criticism is that there is no real 
foundation for the experience of the religious 
man, that the joy that fills his heart is nothing 
but a dream. But we find that along with the 
dream, this rapture of the soul, there comes the 
most beautiful kind of human character that 
has ever yet been revealed. Never has this 
spiritual illumination come to soul or to society 
without making the world not only gladder but 
better. Once get the genuine thing, and you 
are in the atmosphere of love, and of the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. 

{| Consider the happiness of religious—and 
chiefly of the highest religious, 7.e. Christian— 
belief, says George John Romanes, the friend 
and successor of Darwin. It is a matter of fact 
that besides being most intense, it is most 
enduring, growing, and never staled by custom. 
In short, according to the universal testimony 
of those who have it, it differs from all other 
happiness not only in degree but in kind. Those 
who have it can usually testify to what they 
used to be without it.... How great is 
Christianity, as being the religion of love, and 
causing men to believe both in the cause of 
love’s supremacy and the infinity of God’s love 
to man. 


2. Without a doubt one of the most powerful 
influences in history making for happiness has 
been the Christian religion. And yet we must 
never forget that happiness is only gained as a 
by-product and must never be sought as an end 
in itself. Itis when we aim at something higher 
than happiness, that happiness steals out and 
joins us on the road. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
never says, Be happy, but it says, Be holy ; aim 
at the highest and happiness will come. Forget 
it, trust in God, do the next duty, go round by 
Calvary, if the road lies there; and, like an 
angel unbidden, happiness will come. Like its 
Lord, we shall find it when we sought it not. 
Seek happiness first, says Jesus, and be baffled, 
but seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all 
these things shall be added unto you. 

4; Happiness has been likened to the exquisite 
bloom of perfect health. The health is the 
thing to be sought—the bloom will come in the 
natural order. It will take care of itself and 
need not be in the slightest a matter for anxiety. 
The Christian may dismiss happiness from his 

1D. H. S. Cranage. 
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calculations; the less he thinks about it the 
better. To possess the virtues and worthily to 
exercise them will be his chief concern. He 
who does the will of God will know the joy of 
spiritual health ; others will see the bloom.t 

It is commonly recognized that the two 
greatest enemies of human happiness are 
anxiety and ennui or listlessness. “ Anxiety 
and ennui,’ says a great writer, in a book that 
is full of wisdom on the subject, “ are the Scylla 
and Charybdis on which the barque of human 
happiness is wrecked.’ Are there not many 
who would be happy if they could slay anxiety ? 
And surely we know that, where there is no 
purpose in the life, no work to grip the rebellious 
days together, then no wealth, no travel, no 
dissipation can ever make the heart a happy 
one. ‘ Mount into your railways,’ says Carlyle, 
in his own strong dramatic way, ‘ mount into 
your railways, and whirl from place to place at 
the rate of fifty, or if you like of five hundred 
miles an hour, you cannot escape from that 
inexorable, all-encircling ocean moan of ennui.’ 
Now we find that the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
marvellously equipped to fight these foes. If 
there are two evils in the whole list of evils 
that the gospel can vanquish they are just 
anxiety and ennui. Anxiety? Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing, and not one of 
them can fall without your Father? Cast thy 
burden on the Lord, He will sustain thee. And 
ennui? How can any Christian be a listless 
character? With a soul to save, and a char- 
acter to build, with passions to master and 
virtues to achieve, with men to help and with a 
Christ to know, there is enough work for the 
idlest. 

Happiness is to be found among life’s common 
things. It is not the rare gifts, the possessions 
of the few ; itis not great wealth, great learning, 
great genius, or great power; it is not these 
things that make the possessors happy. It is 
health, it is friendship, it is love at home ; it is 
the voices of children, it is sunshine. It is the 
blessings that are commonest, not those that 
are rarest ; it is the gifts that God has scattered 
everywhere. 

4, Professor John Fiske, of Harvard, once 
wrote a letter to his wife describing a visit to 
Herbert Spencer, the philosopher. He was 
being entertained in Mr Spencer’s English home, 
and when Mr Spencer asked him about his 
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family he showed him a picture of his wife and 
children. That night he wrote his wife about 
it: I showed Spencer the little picture of our 
picnic-wagon with the children inside. When 
I realized how lonely he must be without any 
wife and babies of his own, and how solitary he 
is in all his greatness, I had to pity him. Then 
as I watched him studying that picture and 
gazing at our children’s faces I said to myself, 
‘That wagon-load of youngsters is worth more 
than all the philosophy ever concocted, from 
Aristotle to Spencer inclusive ! ’ 4 

Here comes in the gospel with its great power 
to consecrate the commonplace. For is it not 
the glory of Christ Jesus that He hath exalted 
them of low degree? It is not on the rare gifts 
that the gospel puts the emphasis. It is on the 
worth and power of lowly blessings. A Chris- 
tian, as one has said, is not a man who does 
extraordinary things; he is a man who does 
the ordinary things, but he does them in an 
extraordinary way. He links his commonest 
joy on to the chain that runs right up to the 
throne of the Eternal. 

Happiness has been defined as a great love 
and much service—love without service is a 
dream, a sentiment, and service without love is 
taskwork always. And what better definition 
than this could we get of the Christian religion ? 
Christianity is love militant, love going out to 
serve, and it is service rooted in the love of 
Christ. Christ loved, Christ served, and Christ 
followed—that is happiness. 

4] Canon Raven tells us how his desire for a 
life of service was quickened by his early work 
in a boy’s club in the slums of Liverpool. ‘ This 
new experiment, incompetent as I was at it, 
was pure joy. When once the first shyness had 
worn off, and we began to feel at home together, 
there was a happiness in the club nights of a 
quite new kind. It was not at all that I felt 
myself to be useful: there was no taint of self- 
righteousness about it. But the whole atmo- 
sphere was so jolly, the affection of the kiddies 
was so compelling, the delight in their progress 
was so good, the comradeship of the workers 
was so close that I looked forward to it with a 
thrill of pleasure. Fellowship of such a sort 
had not come my way, fellowship in which one’s 
brains and position, one’s ambitions and fears, 
ceased to matter, fellowship in which the 
welfare of the children came first and all the 
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artificial distinctions of class and book-learning 
were done away. We were just a big family: 
I was one of the weakest of its members, but I 
was welcome and belonged to it, and in it could 
get away from externals to elementals. Here 
was human nature in the raw, human nature 
infinitely responsive. You might spend a life- 
time on ancient heresies and leave a dusty tome 
as the result ; here every hour had its result in 
happiness and growth, every week meant so 
much health and development for the children. 
Here was life no longer at second-hand, life free 
from conventions and snobbishnesses and un- 
realities, life simplified and direct. Its appeal 
was irresistible.’ 1 


The Kingdom of God 


Ps. exly. 13.—‘ Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.’ 


In the Old Testament the Kingdom of God was 
political and material—a kingdom like the 
kingdoms of this world. Sometimes it was to 
be realized by the work of the prophets, the 
moral reform movements of the great prophets 
of Israel, or the return of one of them, like 
Elijah ; sometimes by a human Messiah, one 
like Moses; sometimes by a royal Messiah, a 
greater scion of the house of David ; sometimes 
by a heavenly Deliverer, the Son of Man from 
heaven; sometimes by God Himself— The 
Lord himself shall suddenly appear in his 
temple.’ For centuries the Jews cherished this 
hope of the Kingdom in that vision of the kingly 
rule of Jehovah, or His representative, in 
Jerusalem, when He should establish an order 
of peace and prosperity for His chosen people, 
and justice and righteousness reign in the earth. 
But with the Captivity the prophetic vision 
seemed to be but a chimera, and after the 
Exile, when evil times fell upon the re-estab- 
lished state, it seemed impossible that Messiah’s 
kingdom could be realized on earth. And so 
there grew up the hope expressed in the vast 
apocalyptic literature, that some day God 
would break into history, in judgment upon 
Israel’s enemies, and bring His people into their 
long-promised heritage. 

The ‘ Kingdom of God’ is one of those leading 
ideas of the Jewish religion which Jesus Christ 
accepted, and in accepting transfigured. He 
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preached a Kingdom of God indeed, but a 
Kingdom very different from their expectation, 
a new world that was indeed the gift of God, 
but in a manner of which they never dreamed, 
and could not understand. Bishop Gore defines 
it as ‘human society organized according to 
the will of God,’ just as ‘ the world’ of the New 
Testament is ‘human society as organized 
apart from the will of God.’ It means the will 
of God ‘ done in earth, as it is in heaven.’ 

The Kingdom began by seizing strongly upon 
the soul of man, and passed on, after it had 
done its work there, by a natural expansion 
into his outward life. 


1. The Kingdom in the Heart—We cannot 
say of it as we can of our several churches, Lo, 
here; Lo, there, for ‘the Kingdom of God is 
within you.’ That Kingdom consists of people 
who love and serve God in spirit and in truth. 
Let us see how this new order of things began 
to be. It came through the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The entrance 
gate is repentance and faith—a new attitude 
towards God—and the Kingdom means a new 
order of things in a man’s personality through 
the redeeming love and power of the Christ 
within him. ‘If any man be in Christ, he isa 
new creation,’ a new kind of man, a different 
kind of man. He is not merely changed on the 
surface, not merely one who gives up some bad 
habits, or forms some new habits, or takes on 
some extra duties, or begins to do a bit of 
service. He is so changed that everything else 
is changed. A man who has been in vital 
contact with Jesus Christ is so different that 
the whole world around him vibrates with a 
new Challenge and suggestion; everything has 
a new look about it; everything has a new 
meaning. For it is a well-known fact that 
when you change a man’s outlook you change 
the whole world in which he lives. 

4] Think of St Francis of Assisi. When you 
meet him first, you find a man—rich, popular, 
selfish, self-loving—spending in a night what 
would have kept a score of people for a month. 
Bit by bit there comes a change; he is no 
longer happy in that kind of life; it does not 
satisfy him; he sees how empty is his tawdry 
world; all his gay happiness is but a handful 
of withered leaves. Then there comes into his 
heart a great love for the poor, for the lepers, 
for the birds and flowers, for everything around 
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him, a love whose secret is Jesus. He is a 
changed man; he walks in a new world; his 
values are turned upside down. 

What is the result of this change of allegi- 
ance? Is it not that a Christian is living not 
with self as the centre of his being, but with love 
for others there? He has ceased to have self 
on the throne and has begun to think of others. 
He is not thinking only of his own rights, but 
also of the rights of others, of their right to 
manhood and womanhood, to friendship and 
love. He is not out merely for his own ad- 
vantage ; he seeks to serve God and his fellows 
as life opens up opportunities. He is not 
conscious of a goodness of his own, for generally 
he does not believe he has any; he is only 
conscious of the Love that fills his heart and 
longs to help others to know it too. For the 
chief mark of the new nature is that its good- 
ness is spontaneous ; its duty is not a calculated 
or mechanical service. It is like a spring rising 
freely by its own inner impulse from some deep 
source within the heart.4 

It is plain, without any theological theory, 
that the bundle of egoistical instincts and 
passions with which the ‘natural man’ is 
furnished does not ‘ fit’ him for the Kingdom 
of God, since to be a member of that Kingdom 
is to be saved out of a life of which self is the 
centre into a life of which love is the centre. 
‘The real test of our nearness to God,’ says 
A. C. Benson, ‘is the way we feel about one 
another.’ It is only by people utterly sur- 
rendered to Christ that His kind of civilization 
is to be brought in. 

{| ‘ Christ is the only hope of our salvation,’ 
writes Kagawa. ‘ Christ was crucified and died 
for others. This means two things. First, we 
must kill our selfishness, and secondly, we must 
die for others’ sake, because we are all brothers, 
and have the same Father in heaven.’ 


2. The Kingdom in the World.—The Kingdom 
is social as well as individual. The Christian 
life can never be divorced from society. We 
find ourselves committed therefore not only to 
a way of life for ourselves but to the recreation 
of human society. There are in the teaching 
of our Lord four great principles which were 
evidently meant by Him to reshape human 
society. Let us just recall them. The first of 
them is the principle that the eternal God is the 
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Father of men and that therefore men are 
brethren. This great principle of Jesus Christ, 
as it comes out in all His words and thoughts, 
is that we are a family, not a collection of con- 
tending nations and individuals and interests, 
but a family, and that the family is held to- 
gether by love as well as by justice. That is 
Christ’s supreme principle. The second of His 
great principles is what is called, to use His own 
wonderful phrase, the Kingdom of God. God 
can reign and must reign all through human 
society, if it is ever to be right. His principle 
evidently was that any one who really follows 
Him enters into the Kingdom of God, and all 
who enter into that Kingdom are working 
towards that consummation when the Kingdom 
of God will rule the world, according to His 
great phrase: ‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.’ The third of 
His great principles was that the important 
thing in this world is personality, not possessions. 
It is the man that matters, not what he has. 
The only real wealth in the world, according to 
Jesus, is the human personality. The fourth of 
His great principles was that all His disciples 
are stewards; they are not acting for them- 
selves, but for Him, and it is not self-develop- 
ment that is important but service. The only 
self-development that is really of value in God’s 
sight is that which comes out of service, when 
the man is nothing and has forgotten himself 
and has taken up his cross to serve others. 
The gospel of Christ set out from the very first 
to recast society.’ + 

One clear gain for thought, and therefore for 
action, is the recovery of the conception that 
His ‘ Kingdom,’ His beneficent Rule, is not to 
be indefinitely postponed to some future state, 
some unreal and distant ‘ Heaven,’ but can be 
and should be progressively realized here and 
now on this earth under conditions of space 
and time. This has meant new hope and 
strength for all those fighting for social righteous- 
ness and social betterment against poverty and 
disease, vice and war.” 

Is it too much to say that such a vision is 
justified; that we see signs of progress? 
Clearly this world is not so evil as it was in 
past generations. There are wrongs which the 
almost universal conscience of humanity now 
condemns. The dark places of the earth are 
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not so full of cruelty. There are compassions 
and charities, and ideals of truth and peace, 
with their societies of courageous men and 
women, which are intent on the well-being of 
all mankind. Even the revolt of the nations 
that have long sat in darkness, and their de- 
mands for an equality of political status and 
a recognition of their right of self-determina- 
tion, are but the fermenting of the leaven of 
the Kingdom of Christ Jesus. Never did a 
desire for the well-being of all humanity beat 
in so many hearts as it does to-day. 

Economics, legislation and science have all 
been permeated by a new spirit. John Ruskin, 
with his marvellous passion and eloquence, 
revolutionized economics. We do not realize 
yet what Ruskin did. He made political 
economy Christian. And in these later days 
evolution, which once wore a sinister aspect, 
has altered its meaning. If we take Sir Arthur 
Thomson as a typical evolutionist of to-day, 
we see what a change has come about. Evolu- 
tion is no longer immoral ; it now comes to mean 
that the progress of the world is not the result 
of fierce competition, personal self-seeking, the 
survival of the fittest, but the result of love, of 
sacrifice and of mutual help. Evolution now 
bears the meaning which reconciles it with the 
very thought of God, who is love. 

How changed is the outlook on war to-day. 
It seems as if at last the Master’s way of love 
instead of force was to be tried. With all 
its limitations the League of Nations is the 
embodiment of Christian common sense. We 
begin to see that Christ’s law applies between 
nations as well as between men, and that His 
supreme thought is the hope of the world’s 
peace. 

Another great change has taken place in 
Christian thought on the subject of Foreign 
Missions. Men are waking to the fact that we 
have a universal Christ, and that in Him alone 
lies the hope for the world. There is a growing 
recognition that the Church is not an end in 
itself, but only an instrument to spread the 
Kingdom of God. We are far from the ideal, 
but we are moving towards it. 

{ Bishop E. 8. Woods tells this story of a 
‘Christian’ who did not believe in Foreign 
Missions. ‘ The collector at a missionary meet- 
ing, hearing a whispered protest from one to 
whom he was handing the bag, “I never give 
to missions,” replied in a flash, “Then take 
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something out of the bag, sir; the money is 
for the heathen.” ’ 

* ‘I do sometimes dream dreams,’ says 
Viscount Snowden. ‘I sometimes see “as 
through a glass darkly” a vision of what the 
world will be when the spirit of love and sacrifice 
shall animate all men. I see that old things 
have passed away, and all things have become 
new. I see this sordid struggle for a material 
existence superseded by a social order.in which 
men seek the gratification of their natural 
ambitions not by the amount of tribute they 
levy on their fellows, but by the greatness of 
the service they can render to them. I see a 
revived art and a revived literature; I see a 
people, healthy, happy, cultured, contented, 
whose wealth is life, full and free, whose “ ways 
are ways of pleasantness,” whose “ paths are 
paths of peace.” And my vision extends 
beyond the confines of my own dear land, and 
I see this spirit of brotherhood among the nations 
has broken down international barriers, and 
international hatred is no more; the sword is 
beaten into a ploughshare, the spear into a 
pruning-hook, and the peoples of all lands are 
one, each freely sharing of its special bounties 
to add to the comforts of all. Is this but a 
vision, or is it a prophecy of a day that shall 
yet dawn on a world ransomed by love and 
sacrifice ? ’ 

The Kingdom is indeed coming—that ever- 
lasting Kingdom which is to endure—but 
whether sooner or later depends on us. It only 
awaits the faith of man to become real. 


The Permanence of the Church 


Ps. cxlv. 13.—‘ Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.’ 

Matt. xvi. 18.—‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’ 
Tue Kingdom in its highest and most Christian 
sense is the working of ‘ invisible laws’ which 
penetrate below the surface and are gradually 
progressive and expansive in their operation. 
But in this as in other cases spiritual forces 
take to themselves an outward form ; they are 
enshrined in a vessel of clay, finer or coarser 
as the case may be, not only in men as in- 
dividuals but in men as a community. The 
society then becomes at once a vehicle and 
instrument of the forces by which it is animated, 
not a perfect vehicle or a perfect instrument— 
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a field of wheat mingled with tares—but 
analogous to those other visible institutions 
by which God accomplishes His gracious pur- 
poses amongst men. 

When Jesus gathered round Him the Twelve, 
He was practically forming the nucleus of a 
society ; and that society has had a continuous 
existence ever since. Moreover, when we turn 
to the writings of St Paul, we find that even in 
his earlier Epistles he seems to think of Chris- 
tians as forming a single body with different 
functions, and in his later Epistles the unity of 
the Church with its regular forms of ministry 
is brought out still more emphatically.? 


1. Whoever may throw doubt upon the per- 
manence of the Church, Jesus Christ at any 
rate had the clearest assurance that it would 
persist as long as the world lasts. So it has 
been in the past. Particular or local churches 
may have come into being and disappeared ; 
the Church itself has survived. The candle- 


| stick may be removed out of its place at 


Ephesus or Smyrna, or Laodicea; but the 
Divine energy which the Catholic Church pos- 
sesses shines through it eternally, sometimes 
obscured but never extinguished. In the fine 
phrase of Robert Leighton : ‘ The ship wherein 
Christ is may be weather-beaten, but it shall 
not perish.’ 

These facts are the more surprising when 
we consider the vicissitudes through which the 
Church has passed. In early Christian times 
it was but a small community, practically 
negligible in the eyes of the great world and 
its powers. But it was a community bound 
together by no common bond and inspired by 
a faith that was destined to overcome the 
world. We talk in these days of the problems 
of non-churchgoing. In the times of primitive 
Christianity there was no such problem. Every 
Christian attended the services of his religion 
as a matter of course. There were no non- 
churchgoers. The reason was doubtless that 
no inducements were in those days held out 
that could win to the Church’s services any 
who were not drawn thither by love for the 
Church’s King and Head. From the very first 
bitter persecutions raged around the little com- 
pany of believers; but not even the darkest 
clouds could extinguish the Church’s light, or 
quench its life. By the orderly succession of its 
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ministry, by the preaching of the Word, by the 
administration of the Sacraments, and by the 
manifestation of the manifold grace of God, it 
has had a more marvellous continuity than any 
other institution that the history of man has 
known. Think of it. Twelve simple-hearted 
men believing in Him as they believed in 
nothing else in the world, and Jesus in the 
midst. The sword unsheathed against them— 
the fagots kindled—but in their ears the 
Master’s calm words are echoing: ‘ Fear not, 
little flock; it is your Father’s pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.’ ! 

That was the Church, that was the tiny grain 
of mustard-seed which was to grow into the 
biggest of all trees ; it was the little household 
of faith which was to push out and expand its 
walls until there was room in it for all creatures 
in the world who would believe. And the 
Church to-day is substantially the same; the 
Church to-day, in all essentials at least, is just 
that little company of disciples indefinitely 
multiplied, with the same Jesus in the midst. 
It is the company, now indeed quite innumer- 
able, of disciple-like souls who are ever learning 
of Him, who trust Him with a trust that is 
stronger than life or death, and whose eager 
desire is to obey Him and serve Him. 

We err grievously if we suppose that our 
Church dates only from the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. The great men of that 
era did not so account of their work. They 
called it the Reformation. Their purpose was 
to reform, not to destroy the existing Church, 
to cleanse and liberate it, but not to break 
away from any doctrine or practice that is truly 
Scriptural, Catholic, or Apostclic. In our wor- 
ship we tread the ground which our fathers 
trod, we kneel where the saints knelt, we are 
inspired by the same truths which kindled the 
martyrs’ zeal. The creeds are expanded, but 
the heart of them is the same ; the prayers and 
confessions remain substantially unmodified ; 
the songs of praise express the same longings 
and joys with almost the same language and 
the same music as of old. The deep funda- 
mental beliefs of the Church are one and endur- 
ing, and hardly different from what they were 
fifteen hundred years ago. The Divinity and 
Masterhood of Jesus, the mystery and grandeur 
and saving power of the Cross, the regenerative 
agency of the Divine Spirit, the forgiveness of 
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sin, the certainty of a judgment to come, of 
eternal life—these are the same old truths which 
make the heart of the whole Church throb, as 
the hearts of the disciples throbbed who first 
knew them. Nothing that is vital changes 
here. And indeed they cannot change; they 
are God’s eternal things. ‘Thy kingdom is 
an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion 
endureth throughout all generations.’ 

The persistence of the Church through the 
ages must be, in the eyes of any intelligent man, 
a strong argument to prove that its vitality is 
equal to the triumphant overcoming of any 
obstacles it may encounter in the future. 
Napoleon Bonaparte was right when he said, 
in reply to one of his marshals who had asked 
for a single instance of a modern miracle: 
* The Church of God.’ 

§, Around the great Mosque at Damascus 
there cluster many historical memories. This 
Mosque was built upon the site of an ancient 
heathen temple, and destroyed in the middle 
of the fourth century by the Roman Emperor 
Theodosius the Great. His son Arcadius re- 
built it, and for three hundred years it served 
as a Christian cathedral, until at last it fell into 
the hands of the Muslims, who, for more than 
a thousand years, have held it and used it as 
a Muhammadan mosque. Many of its ancient 
glories have vanished, but there is one relic of 
the past which no follower of the Prophet has 
been allowed to deface. Over the vestibule, 
graven in Greek letters on the enduring stone, 
stands this inscription: ‘Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and Thy 
dominion endureth throughout all generations.’ 4 


O, where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came ? 

But, Lord, Thy Church is standing yet, 
A thousand years the same. 

Unshaken as the eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 

A mountain that shall fill the earth, 

A house not made with hands. 


2. What has been equally remarkable is the 
adaptability the Church has shown to the vary- 
ing needs of men. This is the reason why, 
though old, it never grows out of date. What 
institution can hold the hearts and the affec- 
tions of the race as this old edifice rising above 
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the ages, towering over the wrecks of time? 
Strange medieval figures chanted the praise 
of God and His Christ in the massive buildings 
of antiquity, and beneath a burden of super- 
stitious practices loved, nevertheless, the Church 
of God’s dear Son. Reformers contended and 
martyrs died for it; the poor and the rich, the 
bond and the free, the Jew and the Gentile, the 
black and the white, are all embraced in its 
mighty scope. Where on this wide earth has 
it not found itself at home? In the islands of 
the Southern Seas and in the crowded streets 
of the world’s great capitals one can hear the 
music of the sanctuary bells. Under every 
varying form the Church itself is present adapt- 
ing itself to the needs of men. 

4] ‘ The Church goes on,’ writes Dr Fosdick. 
‘Voltaire prophesied its collapse in fifty years, 
and in fifty years the house where he made the 
prophecy was a depot for the circulation of the 
Scriptures. The Church’s persistence, continual 
adaptation to new conditions, and apparently 
endless power of revival must have some deep 
reason.’ 

So much for the past. The question now 
arises : Has the Church the capability of adapt- 
ing itself to the present and the future? There 
are those who hold that for all simple, positive, 
and progressive purposes it is no longer any 
good. And so we are faced with the problems 
of non-churchgoing, and we are assured that 
before many years the Church will be left as 
an outworn institution neither needed nor 
desired. Before, however, we resign ourselves 
to so melancholy an anticipation, let us con- 
sider a few facts. First of all, non-church- 
going, though not found in primitive days, is 
nevertheless a very ancient feature of Church 
history. St Chrysostom complained of it in 
the fourth century, and there is not the smallest 
doubt that it was more prevalent a hundred 
years ago than it is even now. When interest 
in the Church flags, and its influence seems to 
be weakening, the reason is almost always to be 
found in too great a conservatism. Some things 
the Church dare not, and must not, change. 
She has no need to lower her testimony——no 
need to abandon her creed—no need to reduce 
her fundamental beliefs. But it is otherwise 
with the externals of worship ; the antiquated 
modes that grate on a modern ear, and, worse, 
the timidity which shrinks from speaking out 
against evil, oppression, and sin of every kind, 
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social as well as individual, sins against the 
body as well as against the soul.. The Church 
must take her stand against whatever hinders 
the full free growth of the children of men. 
It may be that in the past the Church has been 
accustomed to seek too exclusively the salvation 
of the souls of men. She needs to be brought 
back to the Scriptural thought that Christ came 
to save the whole man. Jesus never forgot this 
great fact; He fed the five thousand, while He 
preached to them. He denounced the Pharisees 
not only for blocking the gateway of heaven, 
but for devouring widows’ houses. 

{| There are great social problems begotten 
of town life, and here the Church must step in 
and do what the law is powerless to do. She 
must quicken the moral pulse of the nation. 
She must raise the tone of the whole com- 
munity. She must teach men the true meaning 
of Brotherhood by the proclamation of the 
Fatherhood of God. She must teach the 
dignity of man and his inestimable value by 
teaching the reality of the Incarnation. She 
must ever hold up the Cross as at once the 
great revealer of sin and of the love of God 
to man. She must not draw up programmes 
or formulate policies, but she must rebuke sin, 
and proclaim the gospel as the power of God 
unto salvation.! 


What ts a holy Church, unless she awes 
The times down from their sins! Did Christ 
select 
Such amiable times, to come and teach 
Love to, and mercy ? 


3. The Church meets the universal human 
need for worship, Christian fellowship, and 
Christian service. If our churches were closed, 
it would be as though the reservoir of some 
great city should suddenly run dry. A few 
would have wells of their own, but the general 
result would be appalling. 

§, Bernard Shaw cannot be quoted as an 
enthusiast for the Churches as they exist to-day 
but, in an article in the St Martin’s Review, he 
suggested that if the people found themselves 
deprived of churches they would find that they 
had been deprived of a necessity of life, and the 
want would have to be supplied and there 
would probably be more churches and fuller 
ones.” 
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Even if we were convinced that we could 
retain our own spiritual life apart from all 
Church services and associations—a thing which 
is very much to be doubted—are we not bound 
to consider others? If anyone might legiti- 
mately have satisfied himself with the thought 
that for him public worship was unnecessary, 
surely it was Jesus Christ. But we read of the 
Sinless Man of Nazareth that He went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath-day, as His custom 
was. And then what a glorious opportunity 
the common services of the Sanctuary and the 
activities of congregational life afford of putting 
into practice the spirit of brotherhood! ‘ The 
rich and poor meet together, the Lord is the 
maker of them all.’ Should we not give one 
another in the house of God the right hand of 
love and sympathy and fellowship in the name 
of the compassionate and lowly Son of God? 

4] The Rev. A. D. Belden gives the following 
extract from a letter which he received. The 
writer is referring to a fellow member and he 
says: ‘I cannot tell you much about him. 
You see, we are not friends, we only worship 
together.’ 

4, The night before the execution of John 
Huss, as he was being hurried from judgment 
hall to prison, he felt amid the crowd a hand 
grasping his and pressing it. He saw the 
friendly face, and that night he wrote: “God 
bless John of Chlum for that right-hand of his!’ 


4, What is my part as a member of the 
Christian Church? Here is the answer of 
Professor Cairns: It has been truly said by a 
great scholar of the science of religion that the 
best definition of a saint is that he is one who 
makes it easier for other men and women to 
believe in God. This is supremely true of Jesus 
Christ. By His life, death, and resurrection He 
has verified God, and has made it easier for all 
mankind to believe in Him. He founded the 
Christian Church that it might extend and 
develop that verification on to complete demon- 
stration. Thus Christian men and women are 
they ‘ who through Jesus, believe in God,’ and 
who are in the world that they may reveal Him. 
However far short the Church may have come 
in this supreme mission, it has not wholly failed. 
Through all the ages the succession of saints 
has been maintained who have carried on the 
verification of God. And though we are not 
saints we are born into a great tradition of 
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verification of God, and we may transmit it 
greater and richer still because we have lived 
and died. Surely no greater trust can be given 
to the sons and daughters of men. To take 
this heritage of human life that is ours and to 
make it luminous with the glory of God, to begin 
each day with the confession, * I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth,’ and to go out into the world to prove its 
truth by faith and love and hope, and so to add 
our part to the growing demonstration of His 
nature and purpose, and the final solution of the 
riddle of the world, is surely a vocation great 
enough to make us glad that ever we were born. 

4] In her Memoir of her husband, the Reverend 
J. Sinclair Stevenson, Irish Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in India, Mrs Stevenson gives the follow- 
ing story. ‘A lady, whom we will call Mrs 
Brown, once said: “I can never be grateful 
enough to Mr Stevenson, for my husband was 
very unhappy and had lost faith in everything 
until he met him.” When this was repeated 
to Clair, he was amazed. 

‘“* There really must be a mistake; in all the 
years I have known him I have never talked 
about religion with Captain Brown—when we 
were alone we always ragged each other.” 

‘But what Captain Brown had said to his 
wife was : 

‘“* You cannot account for a man like Sinclair 
Stevenson unless you postulate Jesus Christ.” ’? 


Christ’s Spirit taketh breath again 
Within the lives of holy men. 


Each changing age beholds afresh 
Its word of God in human flesh, 


Amid the meek of earth, whose ear 
Pure wisdom maketh quick to hear, 


Who know the founts of good and ill, 
And live in the eternal will, 


Sharing themselves and all their good 
In universal brotherhood ; 


In whose sweet lives we still may see 
The One who walked in Galilee, 


And preaching through the human page 
Christ’s living gospel to our age.® 


1D. S. Cairns, The Reasonableness of the Christian 
Faith, 181. ; 

2M. Stevenson, Do you remember Sinclair Stevenson ? 143. 

3 W. C. Braithwaite. 
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Nature Expectant 


Ps. exlv. 15.—‘ The eyes of all wait upon thee.’ 
Rom. viii. 19.—‘ The earnest expectation of the creature 
(creation) waiteth.’ 


Ty autumn days a hush falls upon Nature. The 
great factories of life and growth utter the 
warning note for stopping time in the world of 
vegetation. The bustle and clamour and move- 
ment of the great wheels of the seasons die down 
into a drowsy hum. The song-birds are all but 
silent. Only the robin lifts his thin wintry 
piping into the eerie, deathlike peacefulness that 
seems to hold the very air in thrall. The great 
Fair of the year is over; and Nature begins to 
take down her booths, and to hide away her 
treasures of fruit and flowers and leaves. 


A voiceless whisper falls upon the trees, 
A breath that tells the summer days are dead. 


There is a wealth of meaning in this silence. 
It is not the hush of despair but the hush of 
expectancy. It is not the hush of waiting for 
death, but the hush of waiting for God. Season 
by season faith can trace Nature’s unfailing 
allegiance and response to her Creator. In 
autumn as in spring, in winter as in summer, 
Creation is always an expectant Creation. ‘ The 
eyes of all wait on thee, O God.... ‘The 
eager longing of creation waiteth.’ 

Should we not join with this ancient Hebrew 
singer and the great Apostle to read this 
message from the autumn stillness? For the 
unquenchable hope of Nature speaks to us of 
the steadfast and enduring constancy of God. 
How faltering our faith has been! Sometimes 
we shake our gloomy heads over the continued 
drought of summer, sometimes we grow fearful 
in the rainy weeks of a wet August; only to 
find at harvest-time that God has kept His word. 
‘Seed-time and harvest shall not fail.’ God 
always keeps His word. It would indeed be a 
very mechanical and indifferent proceeding if, 
year after year, God brought it about that each 
tiller of the soil should have the same invariable 
return. But taking the world as a whole, the 
harvest is always sufficient, and more than 
sufficient for the life on it. If there is failure 
in the distribution, that failure is man’s, not 
God’s. 

And now what are the different elements in 


this air of expectancy that broods over Nature, 
and finds a voice for itself in man ?. 


1. The first of them is thankfulness. The 
reaped fields of autumn are full of memory— 
memory of a promise unfailingly fulfilled: the 
hush of autumn’s expectancy has in it the 
suggestion of that backward look of thankful- 
ness. ‘ This hast thou done'for us, O God; in 
the days to come nothing is too good for us to 
expect from thy hands.’ And we may regard 
Nature’s processes as God’s splendid sacraments 
of omnipotent grace. As in Nature, so is it in 
the spiritual life. God has tried us often, but 
He has never done us any wrong. When all is 
said, we have nothing else to remember but His 
kindness. Let us look back and render thanks to 
God. The grateful heart is the religious heart. 
It is in gratitude that true Christianity begins. 
What is our faith as we kneel beneath the Cross 
of Christ? It is just adoring gratitude to One 
who has given us what we longed to have, and 
what we could never procure for ourselves. But 
the thankful spirit, even for material blessings, 
is already a preparation of the way that leads 
to the deeper gratitudes of faith. The naturally 
grateful heart is an embryonic Christian. ‘ Give 
me a child with a heart disposed to thankfulness,’ 
says a religious teacher, ‘ and I shall never have 
any fear about its giving itself in love to the 
Forgiving God.’ 


A woman lifts her heart to-day, 

Dear Lord, for all the good year’s keeping ; 
She who has had no part at all 

In earth’s glad ploughing, sowing, reaping ; 
She had no golden harvest yield, 

A house has been her only field. 


A low-roofed dwelling-place, but where 

Come daily portions of Thy dower : 

Sweet milk from fragrant meadow-lands ; 
From far-off wheatfields clean, white flour ; 
Bright things from gardens, fruits from trees, 
And honey from gold-banded bees. 


Dear Lord, my little children’s needs 
Depend alone upon Thy keeping ; 

Without the sun and rain and soil— 
Without man’s constant sowing, reaping, 
My little ones would wake and cry, 

Would plead for food, would plead and die. 
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To-day a woman lifts her heart 

For all these gifts of Thy bestowing ; 
For men who plough and sow and reap, 
For laughing children, fed and growing ; 
Accept her loving gratitude 

For soil and sun and rain and food.1 


2. A second element in this trustful expect- 
ancy of Creation is that of satisfied patience. 
For the waiting hush of autumn is the hush of 
waiting for the winter storms. ‘ Sat est vixisse’ 
cries a brave old Roman poet, in the face of 
death—‘ it is enough to have lived.’ ‘ Was it 
not a great thing,’ he seems to say, ‘that I 
should have received the gift of life? Why 
should I complain if death be the condition on 
which it was granted? This gift of life has 
satisfied me. O Death, I yield myself, content, 
to thee!’ A noble attitude! But autumn has 
a nobler message even than that. 

For it is not really death that autumn expects 
so patiently. It is only another travail-sleep, 
out of which will come a fresh birth of life. It 
is as though God has come to His handmaid, 
Nature, and announced a fresh conception ; and 
she is bowing beneath His command to say, ‘ It 
is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth good to 
Him.’ So, when God calls us to go down into 
the darkness of sorrow, and endure its desola- 
tion and cold storm, let us accept it in a spirit of 
expectant patience. That will never be God’s 
last word tous. Even when we feel the autumn- 
time of life upon us—feel the vital fires dying 
down, the forces of our being creeping in and in, 
in preparation for the grave, let us remember 
that our long enjoyment of this warm, kind 
world is a promise graciously fulfilled, a promise 
which was denied to many a fair young life 
round which love wove fond hopes and dreams. 
But neither for them nor for us is death life’s 
natural consummation. 


Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long’d for death. 


Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 


Yes, and it is life we shall have. That very 
God-given yearning is a Divine pledge of its 
1 Grace Noll Crowell, in The Windsor Magazine. 


fulfilment. Not in mockery does God give 
men such a holy desire. We shall not die but 
live. There is life more abundant beyond. 

4] ‘ What the heart prompts,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘is the voice of heaven within us.’ Man’s 
yearning for immortality is the unborn in him 
groping for the light to which it is destined ; it 
is the inland stream calling, as it runs, to the 
ocean whence it came and towards which it 
hastes. 


Oh friend! no proof beyond this yearning, 
This outreach of our hearts, we need ; 

God will not mock the hope He giveth, 

No love He prompts shall vainly plead.1 


3. Besides the note of thankfulness, and the 
note of confident patience, there is a sigh of 
longing, too. There is nothing contradictory in 
this. To be content with God is just the other 
side of being discontented with oneself. God is 
always the same. But His creation passes on 
from phase to phase. It is always changing, 
always restless, as if it never felt itself fit for 
abiding communion with Him. God seems to 
pass and repass through creation, and we catch 
glimpses of His glory, but He never seems to 
stay. And Nature seems to sigh and groan, 
longing to shake off the bondage of change 
and decay—to be transformed, made perfect 
for the Divine fellowship. The hush of expect- 
ancy that has fallen on the forest leaves is like 
the hush that falls on a crowd waiting for the 
passing of a king. Nature seems to remem- 
ber how she robed herself in the green mantle 
of hope, in spring, and waited for the passing of 
the Lord of Life. She spoke to Him a while, 
and told Him all her plans. But that day 
passed. ... And she remembers also how, 
clad in the variegated glory of summer fruit- 
fulness she waited for the passing of the Lord 


of Harvest. And He came. His golden train 
swept through the fields. And now the last of 
His retinue is passing. . . . And once more she 


waits in russet robe, where ‘the autumn fires 
die out along the lanes,’ waits for the coming of 
her King that she may speak to Him of the 
transformation-sleep of Death, of which He is 
also Lord. So she sighs—her very changing is 
the speechless voice of her longing—for the robe 
of perfect fitness, that she may stand at last 
forever in the Presence-chamber of God. 
1 Whittier. 
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Life is a parable of our changeful hearts. We 
know that Christ is here always ready to answer 
to our many moods—always passing and repass- 
ing along the dusty ways of our life. And 
though this should always fill us with a Divine 
thankfulness and contentment, yet it should 
also fill us with a Divine discontent—discontent 
with ourselves. We should wait with the 
groaning creation for the manifestation of the 
sons of God. For only when we reach the 
stature of that perfect manhood shall we cease 
merely to catch glimpses of our Lord passing on 
His pilgrimage down the centuries, shall we 
come and see where He abides, and behold His 
glory. Only so shall we provide the conditions 
for His final Advent. Our Lord has already, 
not once or twice, but many times, returned to 
earth, but He is longing to come in a still more 
resplendent glory, if only His own people were 
more ready for His reception, if only His Church 
were grown more like Him, more fit for seeing 
Him face to face. 

‘The whole life of the good Christian,’ says 
St Augustine, ‘should be a holy deszderwum.’ 
We are needing to revive that faded Advent- 
longing in the heart of the Christian Church 
to-day. There could not be a more clamant 
need for it than there is in the world at present. 
Could there be a prayer more urgently requiring 
to be taken upon our lips, and breathed with all 
the passion of faith than this: Thy Kingdom 
come. Prince of Peace, take to Thyself Thy 
great power and reign. 


Father, let Thy kingdom come,— 
Let it come with living power ; 
Speak at length the final word, 
Usher in the triumph hour. 


As it came in days of old, 

In the deepest hearts of men, 
When Thy martyrs died for Thee, 
Let it come, O God, again. 


Break, triumphant day of God! 
Break at last, our hearts to cheer ; 
Eager souls and holy songs 

Wait to hail Thy dawning here. 


Empires, temples, sceptres, thrones, 
May they all for God be won ; 

And, in every human heart, 
Father, let Thy kingdom come. 


1 John Page Hopps. 


The Groups around the Cradle 


Ps. exlv. 15.—‘ The eyes of all wait upon thee.’ 


Tue one thing which is evident above all others 
in the artless Christmas stories of the New 
Testament is their unconscious grouping round 
the cradle of significant and representative 
figures which, taken together, bring the world 
to gaze upon the wonder of Christ’s coming. 
Like the symbolic groups round some statue 
they stand or kneel before Him, forming one 
prophetic picture of His manifold influence 
upon the world. 


1. The Parents.—First there are the parents, 
linking Him both with Israel’s royalty and 
peasantry. Joseph the carpenter brings Him 
among the working men and disappears, having 
rendered this service. The working man shall 
receive from Jesus abundant repayment for 
that carpenter’s care. Mary brings woman- 
hood to the cradle, as Raphael and Rossetti 
have so exquisitely understood. Her pure soul 
has been astonished and grieved with centuries 
of worship. 


They seek to honour thee, who art 
Beyond all else a mother indeed ; 

With hateful vows that blight the heart, 

With childless lives, and souls that bleed : 

As if their dull hymns’ barren strain 

Could fill a mother with aught but pain. 


One of the main reasons for her worship was 
that asceticism had taken the love of woman 
from the conscience of man, and it was by the 
compulsion of an eternal human need that she 
came back in this strange fashion. But, while 
the worship must pass, the gift she brought 
remains—purity and love are where Jesus is 
from the beginning. 


2. The Angels and the Shepherds.—The angels 
and the shepherds are intentionally united in 
one group. Highest heaven and lowliest earth, 
separated by all the fears and superstitions of 
the past, are one at last in this welcome. The 
shepherd’s pipe had sounded many a day and 
night among those pastures, and its only 
response had been the bleating of the sheep and 
echoes from the rocks, or the songs of rough 
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voices. Yet it had sought wistfully—who can 


resist the wistfulness of it?—for some other 
answer. Now the songs of the heavenly choir 
respond to it, and its wild music finds what it 
sought. For in Him the wistfulness of earth 
that yearns upward to the mystery of the stars 
finds at length an answer; and humble men 
discover unknown friends in heaven. 


3. Anna and Svmeon.—Anna and Simeon 
bring their hymns of welcome, and aged arms 
enfold Him in the Temple. No Pharisees are 
there, nor Sadducees—none of the sophisticated 
lords of religion ; but the worship of the world 
isthere. In that Temple, and in many another, 
where the piety of the world came to pray, empty 
arms had been stretched out towards the un- 
seen God. In Him worship was to find what it 
had sought, and to understand its own mysteries 
at last. Its God had hidden Himself, and the 
world of worshippers had been seeking for Him. 
Now that they found Him it was in the flesh 
of a little babe; and they understood that 
God is nearer than they had dared to hope. 
Men would look upon their children’s faces, 
and touch them reverently, and God would be 
sought and found, not in the distant heaven, 
but heré in the lives of men upon the earth. 


And now the day draws nigh when Christ was 


born ; 
The day that showed how like to God Himself 
Man had been made, since God could be revealed 
By one that was a man with men, and still 
Was one with God the Father ; that men might 
By drawing nigh to Him draw nigh to God, 
Who had come near to them in tenderness. 


4. The Magi.—The Magi come from far lands, 
guided by a star, with precious gifts in their 
hands. For this is to be no national hero 
merely, nor local revelation; He is for the 
world, and the Gentiles shall come to His light. 
And the wisdom of the world shall come to Him 
also, and find the sciences open for their explora- 
tion. Guided by a star, they will travel through 
astrology to astronomy; through fantasy to 
knowledge. And while science flourishes in His 
days, more and more will it return to the cradle 
again, confessing that the highest knowledge is 
beyond its ken, and seeking that from Him. 


1 George Macdonald. 
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§] Wise men from afar are still seeking that 
cradle. All the great religions of the earth are 
really feeling for Christ. The consummation of 
all deep thought and aspiration is in Him. And, 
although often unknowingly, all the sovereign 
thinkers do Him reverence. The greatest of 
men have in successive generations made that 
cradle the shrine of their sincerest worship. In 
the cornfields the heaviest heads bow most, and 
the mightiest intellects have done the Master 
lowliest reverence. All the ground is strewn 
with the tokens of their homage—sublime poems, 
harps and organs, deep philosophies, eloquent 
orations, rich sculpture, delightful pictures, 
magnificent architecture, dedicated to His 
praise and glory. Genius brings its choicest 
products to His feet, and thinks them poor. 


5. Herod.—Herod, with his cunning eye, and 
his murderous heart, is there. Without that 
last figure the group would be incomplete. It 
would tell of a world too fair and too harmoni- 
ous. But the world we know has sin in it, and 
the undertone of the shepherd’s pipe and the 
angels’ song is a bitter cry that will not be 
comforted. The Babe has drawn to His cradle 
not only the worship and the wisdom of the 
world, but its tragedies of sorrow and of sin. 
That touch completes the picture, casting among 
the shadows of the stable the deeper shadow 
of the Cross. Thus, around the manger of 
Bethlehem, all the world meets, bringing the 
manifold interests of humanity to Jesus Christ, 
that He may interpret and command them. 


When mother-love makes all things bright, 
When joy comes with the morning light, 
When children gather round their tree, 
Thou Christmas Babe, 
We sing of Thee ! 


When manhood’s brows are bent in thought 
To learn what men of old have taught, 
When eager hands seek wisdom’s key, 
Wise Temple Child, 
We learn of Thee ! 


When doubts assail, and perils fright, 
When, groping blindly in the night, 
We strive to read Life’s mystery, 
Man with the Light, 
We turn to Thee ! 


1 W. L. Watkinson. 
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When shadows of the darkness fall, 
When sin and death the soul appal, 
A Captain on the stormy sea, 
Christ of the Cross, 
We cling to Thee ! 


The Privilege of Living 


Ps. exlv. 16.—‘ Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest 
the desire of every living thing.’ 


Tue author of the One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Psalm was sure that he had found great secrets 
of gladness. He felt, indeed, that all life was 
full of the will to sing. And he felt that every 
deep and real desire that God had put into 
human life was the promise of its own satis- 
faction. So he released the music of his own 
gladness in a happy song. He brought new 
spirit to every task because he was filled with 
gratitude that God allowed him to be a part of 
Creation in such a glorious world. The privilege 
of living was a rapture in his soul. 

Let us analyse some of the aspects of this 
appreciation of the privilege of living when it 
has really come to its own in a human life. 


1. In the first place, there is the privilege of 
fellowship with the natural world. However we 
appraise it, the world in which we live is a most 
astonishing place. Such endless energies move 
through it. Such exhaustless potentialities lie 
folded in its heart. It is a fairyland of colour. 
It is a storehouse of power. It is an arsenal of 
weapons—but just there we stop. That is just 
the difficulty, we say. Itis our foe. It strikes 
us remorselessly, breaks down our strength, 
wears out our vitality. It brings us all to 
defeat at last. How can we sing in a world 
which is against us? How can we lift a psalm 
over the privilege of living in a world which lies 
in wait to strike us down ? 

4] There is a German ballad of Gustav Schwab 
based on just such a tragic occurrence as might 
occupy a few lines of a newspaper the morning 
after a thunderstorm. But the poet makes it 
live. Four generations are pictured together 
in a humble home on a heavy, thundery day. 
To-morrow is to be a holiday, and the child of 
eight summers is in ecstasy of anticipation of 
play and roaming in country places and pluck- 
ing flowers. The mother is happy-hearted, too, 
and bethinks herself of festive garb—to-morrow 
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is a holiday and the thunder growls. But 
grandmother is troubled about many things— 
cooking and spinning—life is travail and toil. 
And the great-granddame is of like mood. She 
is beyond songs and toils alike, and would gladly 
die. And to-morrow is a holiday and the 
lightning flashes. A shaft of deadly power 
strikes the house and all perish. And to-morrow 
is a holiday.+ 

The truth is that this vast order, which seems 
so impersonal and so careless of our individual 
needs, is the only basis upon which a good life 
for the race could be built. Only a world whose 
order can be depended upon can be the secure 
home for stable living. When we violate the 
standards of this great order we must suffer ; 
when we conform to its structural demands it 
becomes our servant. The world is our foe 
only if we refuse to learn its secret. It is the 
only sort of world which could be the friend 
of all men. Its very uniformities make that 
possible. And the very victory it wins over the 
body at last is only the supreme opportunity for 
man’s spirit to reveal its quality. It is to dis- 
own the very nature of this dauntless spirit to 
think of it as bent to the fate which meets the 
body. When the spirit has used the implements 
of this world, it leaves the school whose tasks it 
has completed. Death is not extinction. It is 
graduation. And the important thing about 
this view of the deathlessness of man’s spirit is 
just that it is the natural, the instinctive, the 
childike view. And the moment we accept this 
view—that the spirit has its own high destiny— 
we have a new sense of the meaning of this 
natural world in which we go to school. We 
will not always be in its quaint little rooms, nor 
play its curious and pleasant games. We will 
not always meet its bruises and pains. But 
we will always remember our schooldays with 
delight. The old school will be a happy memory 
in many an hour when we have passed beyond 
its disciplines and when its joys seem like those 
of childhood. 

Itis a good school. It develops us as we need 
to be developed. It disciplines us as we need 
to be disciplined. And it offers us, after all, a 
friendly hand as we move on through the vast 
adventure of our deathless spirits. 

4] ‘ We are here,’ says John Keble, ‘ upon our 
trial. This life in which we now are is our place 


1 J. Dow, in The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, 
viii. 407. 
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of education, our school, our apprenticeship, 
which, if we get through well, we shall be ready 
for that which God hath prepared for us in the 
life beyond.’ 


2. In the second place, there is the privilege 
of fellowship with people. Adventures among 
human spirits have an exhilaration and a delight 
which is all their own. There is the fresh re- 
sponsiveness of youth, the strong decision of 
maturity, and the mellow richness of age. 
What quantities of kinds of people! And what 
varied sorts of experience we may have among 
them ! 

But here, again, the objector arises. He is 
not ready to sing in gladness about all the people 
there are in the world. For he has discovered 
that people do not always help. Sometimes 
they hurt, and hurt very badly. They get in 
your way. They get in the way of your think- 
ing. They get in the way of your feeling. 
They get in the way of your activity. They 
break your heart. They are the most tragic 
aspect in the life of the world. They leave you 
torn and broken and lonely at last. 

We have no desire to ignore this voice, and 
to deny the true things which it utters. But 
here, again, we insist on having the whole truth. 
And the whole truth leaves us with all the 
inspiration for grateful singing still in our pos- 
session. We must remember that very often 
the dark face which looks at us is a reflection 
ofourown. People are a good deal like mirrors. 
And if we give them a face alight with joy and 
good fellowship, it is astonishing how frequently 
just that sort of face will look back at us. 

{ There is a story of an old Quaker who got 
into casual conversation with a man who had 
recently moved into the same neighbourhood. 
‘ What kind of people live in this town ? ’ asked 
the newcomer, and the Quaker answered with 
another question. ‘Friend,’ he asked, * what 
manner of people did thee live amongst in thy 
last town?’ ‘Oh,’ said the man, ‘they were 
mean, narrow, suspicious, and very unfair.’ 
‘Then,’ said the Quaker, ‘I am sorry to tell 
thee so, but thou wilt find the same manner of 
people here.’ Soon after the old Quaker was 
accosted by another man who had come to live 
in the town. ‘ What sort of people are they 
here ?’ asked the stranger. ‘ What manner of 
people didst thee live amongst before ? ’ replied 
the Quaker. A warm smile spread over the new- 
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comer’s face. ‘ They were delightful people,’ he 
answered. ‘They were always friendly, kind, 
and lovable, and I hated to leave them.’ Then 
the old Quaker beamed. ‘ Welcome, neigh- 
bour,’ he said; ‘be of good cheer, for thou 
wilt find the same fine people here.’ 1 

Then, again, sooner or later all of us get more 
than we deserve at some point in life. Some- 
where we taste that vicarious love which gladly 
lays down before us what we had no right to 
hope to receive. And the very articulated 
evils of human existence give us some of the 
supreme mental and moral and social oppor- 
tunities of our lives. How we come to our best 
in the great battles to make the world better ! 
We live in a world of heroes because there has 
been a demand for heroism. All this is not an 
apology for evil. It is a very definite reason 
for saying that we can find reason for singing 
over the privilege of living in spite of the human 
evil in the world. At the best it offers a per- 
fect wealth of human responsiveness to good- 
ness. At its worst it offers an opportunity for 
resistance and victory. 

4] Mr A. 8. M. Hutchinson tells us in one of 
his books,” of a man who seemed to suffer every- 
thing from perverse human beings which a man 
could suffer. At the darkest moment he had put 
within his reach the power to hurt terribly the 
man who was responsible for his worst calamity. 
There was a terrible struggle. And at the very 
crisis of the conflict Mark Sabre saw that he 
must not strike a foul blow no matter how many 
foul blows he had received. And in the moment 
of his victory we realize what a privilege life 
is to the man who in the worst situation finds 
in his soul the power of a great forgiveness. 

The great and unselfish friendships of the 
world have a glorious story to tell. And the 
creative splendour of friendship sings through 
it like an anthem. Life becomes a psalm when 
we have given the best and received the best 
in human friendship. 

{| Struthers came to Greenock and was in- 
ducted minister of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church there, on 25th January 1882, to be 
followed twenty months later by Grant. The 
friendship between those two was of a superla- 
tive quality. It was intense and spiritual like 
a flame. Their love for each other was very 
wonderful. They were David and Jonathan, 


1 Methodist Recorder, Dec. 28, 1923. 
2 If Winter Comes. 
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and called each other so; for when of a 
morning Grant would spy “from his window 
Struthers’s massive head appearing above the 
shrubbery, ‘ Here’s David,’ he would say. 

I once heard Grant ask Mr Archibald Denny, 
then nearing the Dark Portal, what passage in 
the Bible he loved best. The old man thought 
a little and then said that, while he had pleasure 
in the Psalms, as all Christians have, he had 
a special satisfaction in considering the story of 
David and Jonathan. ‘ And this,’ 
afterwards, 
human friendship had been to him the very 
dearest of earthly treasures,’ 
that he also had his David, it was to Grant 


Grant said | 
‘was as if he had declared that | 


we can find a test. Even as the Psalmist says, 
God is the one who fulfils desire and not the one 
who quenches it, providing the desire is worthy. 
Indeed, we may say absolutely that in Christi- 
anity every ‘no’ is on the way to a greater 
‘yes.’ And the ‘no’ is not the voice of an 
external God against our nature. It is the 
voice of the God who made us, confirming and 


_ supplementing the highest demand which is 


, life. 
as, remembering | 


3. In the third place there is the privilege of | 
‘fellowship with God. We human beings want a | 


great deal. When we have all that our fellow- 
men can give us we want more. We may not 
know how to describe it, or how to define it. 
But we want more. 
audacious as it may seem—we want God. And 
clear like a clarion from eternity comes the 
responsive cry: 
last satisfying fact about life. That is what 
really gives us our permanent capacity for song. 

But here, again, the voice of the objector 1s 


God wants us. That is the | the desire of every living thing. 


already written in our own lives. Then this 
intense life of vivid physical consciousness is 
itself interpreted and guided by the Master of 
He does not crush the body unless it tries 
to become a tyrant. Only when the steed tries 
to run away does the hand upon the lines 
become stern and hard. But the glow of 
physical well-being is, after all, only a land- 
mark on the way to a more lofty and more 
satisfying experience. And the wise God who 
loves us never allows the means to be accepted 


- finally for the end. 


We want—startling and | 


heard, and it takes several forms. With all the | 


contradictory religions of the world, how can 
we ever be sure what God is hike? And how 
can we possibly be sure that He cares about us? 
Or to put another aspect of the objection: 
when we hear a summons which purports to 
come from God, how often it seems the con- 
tradiction of our dearest desires, the death- 
warrant of our happy hopes. How can there 
be satisfaction in contact with a God whose 
will is the defeat of our own personal desires ? 
Or, to put still another angle of hesitation, with 
all the robust and urgent demands of the body, 
what have we to do with an ethereal Deity 
whose will seems strangely divorced from all 
the hot and eager energies of this busy life ? 

The reply is wonderfully simple. We meet 
God, if we meet Him at all, at the summit 
of our nature. The lonely, lofty voice of the 
Father God vindicates its absoluteness because 
that voice alone can call forth the highest and 
the best in sateen So in our own natures 

1 J. P. Struthers. 


It is this which will keep us young, and glad. 
It is this which will allow us still to sing that 
all God's works praise Him and that He satisfies 
It is the com- 
panionship of God which renews and enlarges 
all the fountains of life. 

{| The life of Robert Louis Stevenson has a 
beautiful, poignant interest as we watch his 
battle for joy. How he fought with suffering 
and pain and weakness upon the battlefield of 
his invalid’s bed! And what wonderful vic- 
tories he won! He did, indeed, recover much 
of the ancient rapture of living. And he did 
not do it without his own renewal of the con- 
sciousness of God. 

In spite of all the wailing voices, it is a 
privilege to live. With the natural world and 
the world of human fellowship and the world of 
the Divine companionship, we too in this late 
day in the life of the world have a right to sing. 
And all this is transfigured as we see it in the 
light of the great life and the mighty self-giving 
of the One in whose face we have seen the face 
of God. If an old hero of the older day could 
sing, what transcendent melodies of gladness 
must we know who have seen the face of Christ ! 
To live in the world where He lived, and died, 
and lived again is to have seen the very portals 
of the palace of reality open while welcoming 
hands summoned us to come within. 
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Ps. exlvi. 1, 2.—‘ Praise ye the Lord. 
will sing praises unto my God while I have any being.’ 


Aut the way through the Book of Psalms, even 
in its most sorrow-laden passages, you feel that 
you are walking on a smouldering volcano of 
praise, liable to burst out at any moment into 
a great flame of gratitude to God. And as 
the book draws to its close, the flame leaps 
clear from the smoke: here you have praise, 
and nothing but praise. 

Have you ever watched a great conductor 
bringing every member of his orchestra into 
action towards the close of some mighty music ? 
Have you seen him, as the music climbed higher 
and higher, signalling to one player after another, 
and always at the signal another instrument 
responding to the summons and adding its voice 
to the music, until at the last crashing chords 
not one was left dumb, but all were uniting 
in the glory? So these final Psalms summon 
everything in Creation to swell the unison of 
God’s praise. They signal to the sun riding in 
the heavens, ‘ You come in now, and praise 
Him !’—then to the myriad stars of night, 
“You now, praise Him! ’—then to the moun- 
tains, raking the clouds with their summits, 
‘Praise Him! ’—then to the kings and judges 
of the earth, ‘ Praise Him! ’—then to young 
manhood in its strength and maidenhood in its 
grace and beauty, ‘ Praise Him ! ’—then to the 
multitude of saints in earth and heaven, * Praise 
Him ! ’—until the wide universe is shouting 
with every voice the praise of God alone. ‘ While 
I live,’ cries the Psalmist, ‘ will I praise the 
Lord: I will sing praises unto my God while I 
have any being.’ 

Now that is religion. That is the test of 
teligion. Whenever you get real religion, be 
sure of this—the dominant note will be praise. 
That is why, when you come down the centuries 
to Christianity, you find that there is more 
praise about it than about all the other religions 
of the world put together. 

Some religions there are which are not strong 
in praise. They have very little, if any, song 
about them at all. Muhammadanism, for ex- 
ample. Muhammadanism knows how to wield 
the scimitar : it doesn’t know how to strike the 


| whom all blessings flow ! ’ 
| that praise is to be the keynote, the beginning, 


Praise the Lord, O my soul. While I live will I praise the Lord: I 


harp. Or Stoicism. Stoicism is great and 
noble and rugged in endurance: but it is poor 
and dry and barren in song. Or Puritanism of 
a certain stamp—not the splendid, positive 
Puritanism of Milton, Cromwell, and Bunyan, 
but the negative, reactionary, repressive Puri- 
tanism of which Edmund Gosse, for instance, 
gave such a memorable picture in Father and 
Son—that is religion without a note of praise 
about it. But what makes Christianity, what 
differentiates Christianity, is the sounding out 
all the way through it—yes, even in the tears 
and anguish of it—of the one diapason note, 
praise to God. ‘ While I live,’ says this man, 
and we who have seen Christ ought to say it 
even more emphatically than he, ‘ while I live 
will I praise the Lord: I will sing praises unto 
my God while I have any being.’ 


That is our function as Christians, our first 
duty and our last. Are we fulfilling it? Take 
it of our prayers. Is praise always the keynote 
there? Or are our prayers not sometimes a 
kind of aggrieved, protesting querulousness to a 
God who manages things so badly for us? One 
or two of the earlier Psalmists even are like that 
when they are on their knees, saying in effect— 
‘ Now, God, just look at your universe—look at 
my own unhappy miserable lot! Is this all you 
can do for me, O God? ’—and so on through 
verse after verse of lugubrious, ungrateful self- 


| pity; though indeed if you read these same 


Psalms right through you nearly always come 
to a point where the man pulls himself up, as 
though in a kind of sudden access of shame that 
makes him blush, and then (as St Paul would 
say) in ‘indignation and revenge’ at himself, 


' sweeps the low mood from his soul, and before 


he is finished he is crying— Praise God from 
Never let us forget 


middle, and end, of every prayer ! 
Or take it of our hymns and songs. Is praise 
the keynote there? Ah, sometimes to hear us 


_ Christians sing, you would never guess (certainly 
a stranger would never guess) that it is the 
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most glorious thing in the world we are singing 
about! Take some of the great Easter hymns, 
for instance—songs like ‘ Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day,’ or ‘ The strife is o’er, the battle done.’ 
I can’t understand anyone who doesn’t want to 
stand up and sing these with all his heart and 
soul, to stand on tiptoe, if you like, and with 
every fibre of him in it—which is the only right 
way to sing when it is the risen Christ you are 
singing about! Or take a hymn like ‘ For all 
the saints,’ mounting up at last to that mighty 
verse— 


But, lo! there breaks a yet more glorious day ; 

The saints triumphant rise in bright array ; 

The King of Glory passes on His way. 
Hallelujah ! 


Quite bluntly, I can’t understand anyone who, 
when that is being sung, doesn’t lift up his head 
and put his very self into it, not with any 
mumbled, self-conscious, uncertain Hallelujah 
at the end, which might mean anything or 
nothing, but with a real, ringing, confident 
‘Hallelujah!’ Gairdner of Cairo one day, 
speaking of the Hallelujah Chorus, exclaimed, 
‘What an opportunity for a sanctified shout to 
God!’ That was putting it crudely no doubt, 
but the root of the matter was there. I wonder 
—do our songs ever make Satan tremble to hear 
them, as the Cavaliers trembled when Cromwell’s 
Tronsides got going with their Psalms, and as 
one of these songs itself suggests that Satan’s 
kingdom ought to tremble at the sound? Are 
we realizing that praise is the central act of 
worship—not something to be got through and 
drifted through, and so on to something more 
important—but actually the central thing? 
For that is the truth. And we have all to take 
our share and make it central—this duty of 
praise to God. 


But even that is only touching the surface of 
the matter yet. For after all, it is not only a 
question of our prayers and hymns: it is a 
question of the whole tone of our life. Is praise 
the keynote there? Some folk indeed there 
are who are constitutionally low-set, always 
more conscious of the clouds than of the blue 
skies of life. Nearly everyone passes through 
phases of that. Even Martin Luther, brave, 
high-spirited soul as he was, burst out one day— 
‘The world’s an evil fellow: let’s hope God 


will soon end him!’ We do get these low 
moods when the fountains of praise and grati- 
tude in us are all dried up. ‘The world’s 
winter is going,’ said George Eliot on such a 
day, ‘ but my everlasting winter is setting in.’ 

The question is—How are we to avoid that, 
and keep a perpetually praising spirit? Well, 
it is partly at least a matter of right selection, 
I mean that when praise and gratitude get dried 
up, it is because we have been concentrating on 
the wrong things. If a man fixes on his dis- 
advantages and difficulties, and gazes all the 
time at these, it is the easiest thing in the world 
to get up a case against God. It is almost 
inevitable that he develops the Omar Khayyam 
attitude, the ‘ sorry scheme of things’ attitude, 
which wants to shatter the whole plan to bits 
and start anew. 

Hence the praising, grateful spirit is, partly 
at least, a matter of right selection. No man 
ought to start totalling up his disadvantages till 
he has sat down to count his mercies first. When 
we feel the pull of the low mood, feel that there 
is a host of things against us, and that our lot 
is surely harder than most, then is the time for 
a man to cry to his own soul-—— Halt! All that 
may be true enough, all these hard things may 
be there, but before we look at that, soul of 
mine, you and I are going to do something else 
first : we are going to look at the providences ! ’ 
One of the greatest thinkers who ever lived was 
Immanuel Kant. Kant, during his latter years, 
had to struggle with a broken body, an incurable 
ilmess. Here is what he said: ‘ I have become 
master of its influence on my thoughts and 
actions by turning my attention away from this 
feeling altogether, just as if it did not at all 
concern me.’ That’s it! It is a Christian’s 
duty to fix on the mercies first. And they are 
always there. ‘Call the chess-board black,’ 
says Browning’s Bishop Blougram in effect, 
‘but you try looking at it from another point, 
and see if you don’t have to call it white!’ A 
friend in trouble once wrote to Charles Lamb 
that the world seemed ‘drained of all its sweets.’ 
To which Lamb replied—‘ Drained of its sweets ? 
I don’t know what you mean. Are there not 
roses and violets still in the earth, and the sun 
and moon still reigning in heaven?’ The man 
wasn’t looking for the providences. Borrow’s 
gipsy knew better. ‘In blindness,’ said he, 
‘there’s still the wind on the heath!’ Once 
when Rainy, the great churchman, was passing 
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through a time of public obloquy and misunder- 
standing, a sympathetic friend said to him that 
he did not know how Rainy could bear it. ‘ Ah, 
but then, you see,’ came the quiet answer with 
a smile, ‘ ’m very happy at home!’ Yes, the 
darkest night has stars in it, and a Christian 
man is a man who fixes not on the darkness but 
on the stars—and specially on the one bright 
and morning star that is always shining—Jesus ! 
When the low mood pulls, take pencil and paper, 
if you like, and write it down—that one word 
‘Jesus’; and as you sit gazing at it, tell your- 
self again—‘ The Christ of God loves me! The 
Christ of God has saved me!’ And see if a 
passion of praise doesn’t send the low mood 
flying, and you feel like Charles Kingsley when 
he wrote to a friend—‘ Must we not thank, and 
thank, and thank forever, and toil and toil for- 
ever for Him?’ ‘ While I live I will praise 
Thee: I will sing praises to my God while I 
have any being.’ 


But this question of making a right selection 
is not the inmost secret yet. We may train 
ourselves to praise by fixing on our mercies 
rather than on our disadvantages. But the 
whole lesson has not been learnt till we can 
praise God for everything, the clouds as well 
as the sunshine, the darkness as well as the 
stars. 

Now this I believe to be the supreme value 
to us of the men who wrote the Psalms. They 
stand, these men, at every turn of the road, at 
every sort of experience that can come to us, 
and there they cry, ‘Praise ye the Lord!’ 
They stand over our sick-beds and say, ‘ Praise 
ye the Lord!’ They stand beside our worst 
disappointments and cry, ‘ Praise ye the Lord !’ 
They stand beside our open graves and whisper, 
‘ Praise ye the Lord!’ That is faith’s victory. 

There is one tremendous page of Scripture on 
which we are shown a saint of God visited by 
trouble, one terrible blow after another coming 
down on him until his whole life was reeling ; 
and when the bitter day that had beggared and 
ruined him was closing, Job, with set face 
and clenched hands and bent head, was sitting 
there, muttering something almost fiercely and 
desperately to himself: ‘The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away.’ And to begin with, 
I imagine, he could not get beyond that, could 
not add another word, but only kept on repeat- 
ing it in a stunned, dazed, uncertain way— The 
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Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken.’ And then 
there was dead silence. And for a moment 
everything was in the balance, his soul, his 
religion, his attitude to God, his very life, every- 
thing in the balance ; and in the silence it was 
just as if the universe and all the angels were 
waiting for what would come next, wondering 
if it would be the soul’s last cry of desolation— 
“Cursed be the name of the Lord,’ waiting, 
wondering, while the soul fought its battle out ; 
but then suddenly, breaking the silence, half a 
sob and half a shout it came—‘ Blessed be the 
name of the Lord!’ Faith’s victory! Praise 
from the depths ! 

Old Alan Cameron the Covenanter was lying 
a prisoner in the Tolbooth in Edinburgh, when 
suddenly the door of his cell burst open and in 
came soldiers, carrying something. ‘ Look!’ 
they said, uncovering it. And Alan Cameron 
looked. It was the head of his own boy Richard, 
slain for Christ. And the old man staggered as 
if struck in the face with a whip. But then he 
lifted his head. ‘ It is the Lord,’ he said, * good 
is the will of the Lord.’ Faith’s victory ! 

Ah, now we know what Isaiah meant when he 
called, not only on the flowers and trees to sing 
to God, but ‘sing together!’ he cried, ‘ye 
waste places of Jerusalem! Sing, ye ruined 
ashes!’ For the last victory of the saints is 
to praise God for everything—even as Jesus took 
the bread in token of His body and brake it, 
and over that broken bread gave God thanks ; 
took the cup, brimming over with all the bitter- 
ness of death, and gave God thanks; went out 
from the Upper Room to Gethsemane’s sweat 
and agony, singing a hymn, and giving God 
thanks! And it is that grateful, praising Christ 
who can make us sons of praise like Himself, so 
that we too, in face of everything, will praise 
the Lord, and sing praises unto our God while 
we have any being. 


So we come back finally to this, that Christian 
praise is not in any sense a mere matter of in- 
clination: it is a matter of simple duty. And 
it is a duty in three directions. 

(1) It ts our duty to God.—There was a day 
when Jesus on the road healed ten lepers; and 
one of them, finding that that living death was 
really over, came running back to pour his 
grateful soul at Jesus’ feet. ‘ Where are the 
other nine?’ said Jesus. And he must be 
deaf indeed who does not hear in that question 
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something like the hurt sob of the Son of God, 
‘ Where are the nine?’ 


‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ’—to God ! 


Isaiah, in a day of national apostasy, when 
all God’s toil in His chosen vineyard seemed 
ending in a harvest of rank weeds, heard God 
crying— What could have been done more in 
my vineyard than I have done?’ After all 
that, this! The Galilean pilgrims and all the 
friends of Jesus were shouting their Hosannas 
round Him as He rode into Jerusalem on the 
first Palm Sunday long ago, when some sour- 
faced people approached Jesus and advised 
Him to rebuke them. ‘I tell you,’ retorted 
Christ, ‘if these should hold their peace, the 
very stones would cry out!’ And must we not 
say that if, after what God in Christ has done 
for us, delivering our eyes from tears and our 
feet from falling and our souls from death, if 
after that we are not simply throbbing with 
gratitude and praise, then the stones of the 
street and the stones of the Church might well 
ery out against us! Praise is our duty to God. 

(2) It 1s our duty to ourselves.—In the life- 
story of that saintly soul who died a few years 
ago, Francis Chavasse, Bishop of Liverpool, one 
favourite sentence of the Bishop’s stands out 
as a guiding light of his life—‘ Praise and service 
are great healers.’ It is worth trying to get 
inside the meaning of that. ‘ Praise and service 
are great healers.’ In other words, when life 
grows sore and wounding, and it is difficult to 
be brave, praise God; and if it is hard to do 
it, make yourself do it, and in the very act 
of praise the wound will begin to heal. Sing 
something, and you will rally your own heart 
with the song! ‘Praise and service are great 


healers.’ Praise brings the wounded soul back 
to life’s firmg-line again. Praise is our duty to 
ourselves. 


(3) It is our duty to our brother man.—For 
Christian praise has this property about it— 
that it is contagious. One song begets another, 
and the spark of praise leaps from heart to 
heart. One man with praise to God in his 
soul will start others singing who would never 
have thought of raising the song themselves. 
It is said of that great missionary-soldier of 
Jesus, Francis Xavier, by one of his own con- 
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temporaries, that if ever any of the brothers 
were sad the way they took to be happy was 
to go and look at him. That is how praise 
helps! It is a troubled, tangled world, and God 
knows there is enough darkness without our 
doing anything to deepen it. The real servant 
of humanity to-day is the man whose life 
breathes praise. Keep sounding that note, and 
even when you do not know it, others will be 
facing life more valiantly because of you, and 
it may be thanking God that ever you were 
born. 
J. 8. Srewarr. 


The God of Jacob 


Ps. cxlvi. 5.—‘* Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob 
for his help.’ 


SoMETIMES in reading the Life of a great man 
whose actions are written on the page of history 
we light on some tender, intimate relationship 
that alters our whole conception of his char- 
acter, and similarly we might say that the 
relationship of God with Jacob profoundly 
altered, for every pious Jew, his conception of 
the character of God. It did not teach him 
what he had learned already from the revelation 
of the world of Nature. In sun, in star, in 
mountain and in tempest the Jew was ever 
alive to the Hternal. But it brought him a 
surer comfort than the stars, cheered him more 
than the gladness of the sun, strengthened him 
when he was desolate beyond the strengthening 
of any hills—to remember that the God he 
trusted in and cried to in his human weakness 
was One whom he could call the God of Jacob. 
A Jew could picture no superior blessedness— 
nothing happier for the pilgrim-soul—than that 
a man through all the ways of life should have 
the God of Jacob for his help. 


1. The first encouragement to one who medi- 
tated on the God of Jacob lay in the use that 
God made in Jacob of very faulty and imperfect 
clay. There are characters in Scripture that 
seem to be of another clay than ours. So great 
are they, we hardly feel in them the touch of 
Nature that makes us all akin. In their moral 
and spiritual sublimity they stand remote from 
average humanity. They are our beacons 
rather than our brothers. Such was the patri- 
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arch Abraham, for example, a man of an un- 
equalled moral grandeur, a man whom common 
reverence acknowledged as worthy to be called 
the friend of God. Such, too, was Moses. Who 
ever thinks of Moses either as a comrade or a 
brother? What a mysterious solitude envelops 
him, a man in character and gift unique, con- 
secrated to an exalted mission, dying as he 
had ever lived, alone. Infinite as was Israel’s 
debt to Moses, the Psalmist does not turn to 
Moses’ God. It does not occur to him that 
one is happy who hath the God of Moses for 
his help. For common men, fashioned of 
common clay that well might be the despair of 
any potter, he wanted another character than 
that. 

The thing that thrilled the Psalmist to the 
deeps, and kindled hope for him when stars were 
darkened, was the spiritual miracle that God 
had wrought out of the crude material of Jacob. 
As if a teacher out of all his class were to set 
his heart on the most boorish pupil; as if a 
sculptor, for his masterpiece, were to select the 
marble that was faultiest ; so God chose Jacob 
—cowardly and cunning Jacob—and fashioned 
him into a spiritual conqueror. And the 
Psalmist to his dying hour never ceased to feel 
the wonder of it all. If there was hope for 
Jacob there was hope for him. If there was 
hope for Jacob there was hope for anybody. 
There was no limit to what God could do in 
saving and in sanctifying men. All that was 
in the Psalmist’s heart when he cried out in 
this exultant fashion, ‘ Happy is he that hath 
the God of Jacob for his help.’ 

There come times to all of us when we utterly 
despair of being good. The years are passing, 
and with the passing years we had once hoped 
to have been growing better, instead of which, 
let conscience be our witness, we are not better, 
rather we are worse—until it seems as if all 
that we had hoped for, of truth and purity and 
love and fellowship, were but a dream that 
mocked us in the morning and were destined 
to mock us to the end. All life’s discipline has 
failed to sanctify us, all life’s sorrow failed to 
make us holy, reverses have never weaned us 
from the world; until at last how often we 
are tempted to yield up heavenly living in 
despair as if for us it were radically hopeless. 


Sometimes I think that these wild lilies grow 
Out of a land where foot may never go, 


Out of a life that we may never know, 
That we may never know! ! 


But if there was hope for Jacob there is hope 
for us. If God could choose and bless and 
perfect Jacob, there is no limit to His redeem- 
ing grace. For tempted, faulty, worldly men 
and women, with sinful passions and with stub- 
born wills, what hope is there but in the God 
of Jacob—One who sees the worst and hopes 
the best, One who is merciful and very gracious 
and slow to anger and of great compassion, 
One who will cheer the heart when it is lonely, 
guide it through each perplexing path, grip it 
until the breaking of the day. 

§] When Principal Rainy was dying he said 
to a friend who had just prayed with him: 
‘That helps me. It is good to have another’s 
experience of the same thing—of the love of 
God. I wonder at the love of God to me, as 
He has shown it all my life.’ Then he added, 
“And I believe that, notwithstanding all my 
shortcomings, I am not shut out, but—shut 
it 


2. Another attribute of Jacob’s God was His 
sublime and splendid perseverance, and of that 
the wrestling by the brook Jabbok is a parable 
and a witness to this hour. All night long 
under the stars of heaven Jacob was gripped 
by an unseen antagonist. It was no light con- 
flict of a passing moment. It lasted until the 
breaking of the day. It told of One who having 
grappled with him would never leave him when 
the night was dark, but would hold him until 
the coming of the dawn. The God of Abraham 
was glad in Abraham, for Abraham had re- 
sponded to His call. The God of Abraham had. 
pleasure in him and could converse with him 
as with a friend. But the God of Jacob many 
a weary year found in Jacob little cause for 
pleasure. He had to grip him like a wrestler 
in the dark. O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and 
torrent still He led him, and He blessed him 
and He kept him. He prospered him, He 
punished him, He guided him. He held to 
him and would not let him go until at last the 
tortuous supplanter, conquered by the per- 
sistency of heaven, laid down his arms, repented 
and was blessed, found in God his portion and 
his peace. Yes, the God of Abraham was 

1 Masefield. 

2 P. Carnegie Simpson, The Life of Principal Rainy, 
li. 510. 
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wonderful, the God of Moses infinitely holy ; 
but for hard and wandering and sinful men, 
who is a God like to the God of Jacob, so 
patient, so certain that the dawn is going to 
break, so confident that the best is yet to be ? 

And have not we, too, had the experience of 
Jacob? Hours we have known, perchance, 
when God has summoned us, and then like 
Abraham we have obeyed the call; and in 
such hours we praised the God of Abraham, 
and knew Him for our Father and our Friend. 
But through the years when ways were dim 
and perilous, when hearts were obdurate and 
hopes were failing, who has not felt that he 
was saved and spared because the God of Jacob 
was his help? Lessons we would not learn He 
has repeated. Duties we would not do He has 
forgiven. Failures and falsehoods, rank as 
those of Jacob, He has covered up in His in- 
finite compassion. Thus in His mercy did He 
deal with Jacob, and thus in His mercy is He 
dealing still. One may have gained the world 
and yet have never found the way of happiness. 
One may have health and wealth and power 
and beauty, and yet may have never found the 
way of happiness. But this is certain in our 
so shadowy pilgrimage, whatever a man may 
experience or miss—happy is he who hath the 
‘God of Jacob for his help. 


‘Out of the deeps how often hath my cry 
Gone up to God on the wild wings of prayer ! 
Even so often hath He deigned to hear ; 
So often hath He said—Thou shalt not die ; 
So often—Stand upon thy feet once more ; 
‘So often—Serve Me better than before. 
But I, the river of my pain being past, 
Slighted His Succour Who had borne me 
through, 
Daily deferring the sweet service due, 
Till seem’d that Mercy’s self might scarce 
refrain 
Her patient hands from vengeance at the 
last. 
But Thee, still seeking Thy reluctant Sheep 
"Mid thorny-tangled brakes that pierce Thee 
deep, 
Tron ingratitude repels in vain.! 


1 P. §. Worsley. 


Star Counting and Heart Healing 


Ps. cxlvii. 3, 4.—‘ He healeth the broken in heart... . 
He telleth the number of the stars.’ 


1. Tuts text arrests us by its apparent contra- 
diction. It is not easy for us to get these two 
thoughts into our minds at the same time, and 
still harder to think them as one thought. He 
healeth the broken in heart ; what more desir- 
able thing shall we want in God than this? But 
He telleth the number of the stars. When on 
some starlit night we look up to the heavens ; 
when we realize the precision, the order, the 
harmony of those vast suns and stars wheeling 
about their invisible centres, we feel the immen- 
sity and loftiness of God; and something too 
of His aloofness. Many a man has felt his 
helplessness and his loneliness beneath the stars. 
He has said, God is immeasurably remote from 
my little life down here among the shadows. 
Is it likely that amid the vast and intricate 
calculations of the universe He will take account 
of an insignificant fraction like my life? Thus 
for some the greatness of God has been made to 
spell the loneliness of man. That is the shiver- 
ing logic of an intellectual conception of the 
Deity. The Psalmist who spoke of star count- 
ing and heart healing in the same breath had 
got beyond that. The deep, persistent needs 
of his life had brought him there. It was not 
by a mere chance that he chose to speak of 
heart-break when he sought to link earth with 
heaven and to lift the fretful mind of man up 
to the thought of God’s eternal presence and 
power. Heart-break is not an idea, it is an 
experience ; and it is an experience that only 
the stars can explain and only Divinity can 
count for. It is only in these words, linking 
stars and hearts together, that we can find a 
noble and a satisfying interpretation of pain. 
Why do we suffer? We sufier not because we 
are akin to earth, but because we are akin to 
heaven. The final secret of life’s pain lies in 
life’s high and eternal relationship. 

* He telleth the number of the stars.’ That 
is a grand, breathless thought, but it is not too 
grand. No thought of God narrower and lower 
than that can ever truly comfort us. Only the 
Infinite can heal the soul. The mystery of the 
stars and the mystery of human pain are parts 
of one great mystery that is no mystery to God, 
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for He dwells beyond it in the light of perfect 
knowledge, and penetrates it wholly with the 
warmth of perfect love. And that is the vision 
that the human heart will always need. But 
this vision is fading from some men’s minds 
to-day. Modern theology is in danger of be- 
littling the greatness of God in its attempts to 
show His nearness. The immanence of God is 
a very precious and a very glorious truth, but 
some are in danger of forgetting that this truth 
owes all that is vital and efficient in it to God’s 
transcendence. If we have a doctrine of the 
Divine immanence that veils the stars—that 
seems to make the truth of God a more familiar 
and compassable thing—that silences the chal- 
lenge ‘of God’s lonely sovereignty and His 
transcendent and mysterious glory, we have not 
got the doctrine that will meet our deepest 
needs. This shame-stricken world needs the 
glory of God as much as it needs His mercy. 
Jesus came to reveal both. *The word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’ Jesus 
Christ has brought the great words of Isaiah 
home to us: ‘* I am the high and lofty one, who 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy, yet I 
dwell with him of a humble and contrite heart 
to revive the spirit of the contrite ones.’ The 
true greatness of God is in Christ. He em- 
bodies and makes love manifest, yet so as to 
carry with it the confident hope that this love 
is the love of Him who holds the stars in their 
courses. 

Christian people need to be on their guard 
to-day lest the naturalistic atmosphere that 
they cannot help breathing should lead them 
unconsciously to place a too humanitarian 
emphasis on the gospel of the Divine Saviour. 
We may remind men that Jesus drew lessons 
for life from the lilies and the birds; how that 
He was glad to watch the patient oxen drawing 
the simple plough through the brown earth, 
just such a plough as He Himself had fashioned 
many a time in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth ; 
how He smiled on the little children and talked 
with the tanned and bearded fishermen on the 
shores of Tiberias. But we must not think that 
this is the story that brings Christ nearest to 
the heart of the world. We sing— 


Be with me when no other friend 
The mystery of my heart can share ; 
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And be Thou known, when fears transcend, 
By Thy best name of Comforter. 


In our weakest and loneliest hours, in the most 
inward and essential necessities of our lives, it is 
the mastery and the mystery of the eternity of 
Christ that we need. 


O to have watched Thee through the vineyards 
wander, 
Pluck the ripe ears, and into evening roam :— 
Followed, and known that in the twilight 
yonder, 
Legions of angels shone about Thy home. 


§ In a time of great prostration and suffering 
—the very extremity of mortal weakness— 
when I sorely needed consolation and support, 
I recalled the great words in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ‘He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren’; and I endeavoured to draw strength 
from the great and wonderful truth that Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, is our brother, and 
clings to us with the tenderness and strength of 
a brother’s affection; but that truth gave me 
no comfort; it seemed remote and unreal. 
Then I remembered that Christ is my Lord, and 
it steadied me at once—gave me rest of heart 
and courage and strength. Under other condi- 
tions the truth that He calls us His brethren 
might bring solace and joy ; but if I understand 
accurately how it was with me at that time, the 
severity and stress of the suffering and peril 
demanded something more bracing, something 
—shall I say—more austere, than the assurance 
of the brotherly kinship and sympathy of our 
Lord. It was not sympathy I needed so much 
as the consciousness of being in the strong hands 
of One who was my Lord and the Lord of all.t 


2. It takes the God of the stars to heal our 
sorrows, and to bind up our broken hearts. 
There is no greater folly than to make light of 
the heart’s needs. The fact is, our needs are 
the greatest things we have—far greater than 
our possessions or accomplishments or desires. 
For our needs testify to our immortality—none 
more truly than does the need of our broken 
hearts for solid comfort and lasting assurance. 
Indeed, it is our heart-breaks which attest the 
fact that there is something within us which 

1R. W. Dale. 
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refuses to answer to material comforts or to be 
satisfied with anything temporal. It is this 
fact which establishes our relationship to God, 
who has made us for Himself. Instinctively in 
our hours of pain and loneliness and misery, it is 
to the greatness and majesty of God we turn for 
unfailing comfort. It is the stupendous might 
of His grace upon which we rely. For is He 
not the One to whom great things are little and 
little things are great ? 


Our very childishness takes heart to play 
Under the shadow of Thy state ; 

The only comfort of our littleness 
Is that Thou art so great. 

So in Thy grandeur will I lay me down ; 
Already life is heaven to me, 

No cradled child more softly sleeps than I— 
Come soon, Eternity. 


In illustration of this and to bring it home 
more closely to us, think of some, at least, of 
those causes of heart-break with which we are 
commonly familiar. It is in no mere exaggera- 
tion of emotion that a strong man cries out, 
‘My heart is broken!’ when all his inner being 
is undergoing a great revolution. For instance, 
when the conviction of sin is upon him, or when 
the heart is broken and crushed by sorrow. 

Or there is the heart-break of the young man 
who feels that in his endeavour to live an up- 
right and clean life he is contending against 
unequal forces; that temptation is stronger 
than his strength of resistance; and that 
failure and fall with all its bitter humiliation is 
inevitable. Many a young man, who bravely 
tries to turn a bright face toward others, is 
tortured by the discovery that he is in the grip 
of destructive forces, and can in no wise liberate 
himself. His heart is broken, for he is an undone 
man. 

And to us all, sooner or later, comes the heart- 
break of separation; when death, with its 
ruthless blows and strange mocking silence, 
crushes the very life out of those who stand 
round the open grave. 


I miss you so! 

I would not shadow with one vague regret 

Your hard-won peace in other, brighter spheres. 

Thank God, earth’s sorrows cannot touch you 
now, 

My aching loss—my foolish heartsick fears ! 


I miss you so! 

I cannot yet pick up life’s broken threads, 
And face my strange unfriendly life anew— 
Nor can I plan the dreary years ahead, 

They mock me so—the plans I made with you ! 


I miss you so! 

Each place we knew cries out as I go by— 

The books we loved, the trivial pleasures shared, 
All reach out little hands to clutch my heart, 
And make me wince, my hidden hurt unbared ! ! 


The heart-breaks of life are very many and 
very real; and this mere mention of some of 
them attests the truth, that it takes the God 
of the stars to deal with and heal them. He 
alone is able to bind up and repair the bruised 
life, and to set it free in the field of renewed 
opportunity to live and witness to the still 
greater reality of His compassion—which is just 
His power shot through with the light of His 
love. For the fact is, both stars and heart- 
breaks are definitely related to His central 
government. The stars, as we know, run their 
courses and keep their places in the heavens 
entirely in virtue of their relation to the great 
solar centre. Thus it is that He telleth their 
number. So, too, is it with our many heart- 
breaks. They have a distinct and definite 
relationship to Him who is the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. And it is only as that relationship is 
recognized by faith and love that we may know 
His healing power, just as the stars know His 
guiding might. 

Does not our personal experience prove all 
this? What is it that has helped us in our 
most trying hours and made it possible to rise 
above unkindly circumstance and win victory 
out of defeat? What has brought joy and 
peace into sorrow and storm? Surely just the 
great fact of God’s majesty and mercy—His 
greatness and His grace; His sovereignty and 
His sympathy ; His powerfulness and His pity. 
The certainty, too, that all that might which 
‘ telleth the number of the stars’ is at the dis- 
posal of the ‘ broken in heart’ to help and heal 
them. The assurance, too, that it is offered to 
them in Jesus, God’s full and final word of 
power. For He alone meets the need and 
answers the instinct of the life, the ever-present 
positive instinct of the soul which, because it 
has been created for Him, can never find its 
satisfaction elsewhere. 


1 Nina Mardel. 
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What can it mean? Is it aught to Him 

That the nights are long, and the days are dim? 
Can He be touched by the griefs I bear, 

Which sadden the heart and whiten the hair ? 
About His throne are eternal calms, 

And strong, glad music of happy psalms, 

And bliss unruffled by any strife ;— 

How can He care for my little life ? 


And yet I want Him to care for me, 

While I live in this world where the sorrows be. 
When the lights die down from the path I take ; 
When strength is feeble and friends forsake ; 
When love and music that once did bless 

Have left me to silence and loneliness ; 

And my life-song changes to sobbing prayers ;— 
Then my heart cries out for the God who cares. 


In this message of the kinship of the stars of 
heaven with the sorrows of earth we have an 
inspiration to hope and cheer and peace, in the 
knowledge that He who nightly works a miracle 
before which all the knowledge of the ages 
stands baffled, is the very One who cares and 
pities and stands by to strengthen the one who 
is broken in heart from any cause whatever. 
That He ‘ healeth,’ with no thought of harsh- 
ness, or of condemnation. And that we may, 
by reason of our need, draw near and yet 
nearer to Him who draws near to us in the 
person of His dear Son. We shall always find 
Him remote enough to awe, but close enough 
to satisfy. 


An Unexpected Discovery 


Ps. cxlvii. 8.—‘ Who maketh grass to grow upon the 
mountains.’ 


UNLEss we read these words in the right tone 
we shall miss the trend of their suggestion. 
They express the unexpected, the unique. The 
Psalmist is surprised to find grass growing upon 
the mountains. It would have been ordinary 
and commonplace, arousing no wonder, to have 
found it in the valley, but to find it on the 
heights where barrenness usually reigns affected 
him as the suggestion of exceptional power, and 
stirred him to amazement. 

It is always an arresting and pleasant surprise 
to see something beautiful in a most unlikely 
place. Dr Jowett writes: ‘ Recently I found 


Vol, XXIII.—H 


a most exquisite fern, quite away from any 
“ferny ” fellowship, nestling in a heap of bare 
and jagged rocks, and nourishing itself on the 
merest pinch of soil. And yet there it was, 
lifting its lovely fronds as bravely and triumph- 
antly as though it had all the wealth of a moist 
and luscious forest-bed in which to lay its roots. 
Some lover of beauty has grown a little clump 
of flowers in the Underground at the Mansion 
House Station. There are not more than twenty 
of them altogether, but there they are, raising 
their lovely forms in grim, black surroundings. 
The dark foil of the station walls sets them 
out in bold relief, and their presence is very 
startling.’ 


1. ‘To all the saints in Christ Jesus which 
are at Philippi.’ The saints are reared in 
unlikely neighbourhoods. It was at Philippi 
that the multitude was so hostile and violent. 
It was at Philippi that Paul had ‘ many stripes’ 
laid upon him, and that he was ‘ thrust into 
prison,’ and his feet ‘ made fast in the stocks.’ 
One would have thought that in this fierce 
persecution the little Church would have been 
destroyed, and that in these scorching antagon- 
isms the early, tender leaves of Christian faith 
and hope would have withered away. But‘ He 
maketh grass to grow upon the mountains ’— 
even in those unlikely places—and He reared 
His saints amid the threatening decimations of 
Philippi. For let it be remembered that, though 
Philippi was the sphere of their living, it did 
not provide the rootage of their life. The saints 
were ‘at Philippi,’ but they were ‘7a Christ 
Jesus,’ and that is the secret of their endurance 
‘when the sun was up’ and the hot beams of 
hostility blazed upon their unoffending heads. 
‘Rooted . . . in Christ Jesus,’ and flourishing 
anywhere! Lydia would be among ‘ the saints 
at Philippi,’ and those few women who met by 
the riverside to pray. And the jailer would be 
of the number, and his household, and many 
others who had been won by the constancy of 
a few, and ‘ whose names are written in the 
book of lite.’ There they were, a mere handful, 
helping to sweeten the busy city as surely as 
one sprig of mignonette can spread its fragrance 
to the limits of a wide room. 


2. * All the saints salute you, chiefly they that 
are of Casar’s household.’ Surely we have here 
the utterly unexpected. Nero’s palace, with its 
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evil associations of revelry, dissoluteness, and 
nameless orgies, presented as unpromising an 
environment for a Christian as could well be 
imagined. And yet we have it on record that 
men lived there as slaves who served God and 
were faithful in their allegiance to Christ. There 
are conditions everywhere in this decade in 
which a clean, moral, Christian life is difficult, 
sometimes almost impossible, but in every 
struggle, in every cross-fire, in every perplexing 
situation, men and women are found living in 
the faith of Christ, and standing for the right, 
even as saints in Cxsar’s household. 

4, A commissioner of one of our great London 
‘ dailies,’ exploring some of London’s slums, 
went into one court, and up one terrible flight 
of stairs, where gin and sweat and swearing 
were horribly commingled, and in the very 
thick of it all he heard a woman’s sweet, clear, 
triumphant voice singing, “ We thank Thee, 
O our Father, for all things bright and good.” 
And the commissioner discovered that she was 
a saint indeed. But how adverse the environ- 
ment. It seems as though God’s plants can 
laugh at circumstances, that they can sink 
strange roots right through their immediate 
setting, and reach such marvellous resources 
that their inhospitable environment counts for 
nothing.’ 1 


3. The Jews asked in bewilderment, ‘ Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother 
of James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon ? 
and are not his sisters here with us?’ The 
question shows us that these men in Nazareth 
thought that one can account for a man simply 
by knowing his parents and brothers and sisters. 
There was nothing wonderful in Joseph nor 
anything extraordinary in Mary, and therefore 
there could be nothing great in Jesus. But in 
reasoning thus these people were mistaken. 
There was nothing wonderful about the parents 
of Muhammad, or of Luther, or of Goethe, or 
of Shakespeare. You cannot tell what a man 
is, simply by knowing what his parents were. 
God has something to do with the making of 
a man. 

4] One does not look for a bird of paradise to 
be hatched in the nest of crossed sticks built by 
the rook, and these critics scarcely expected to 
see the brilliant Deliverer who had been the 
subject of prophecy for twenty centuries emerg- 

1 J. H. Jowett, The High Calling, 3, 235. 


ing from a cottage. The Hindus compare a 
pretender to a crow which has stuck a pome- 
granate flower into its tail. The murmurings 
in the synagogue bandied from lip to lip as the 
assembly poured forth into the street, implied 
that Jesus had no hereditary genius or refine- 
ment, that He belonged to an average stock, 
and that He was attempting a task too big for 
His antecedents.1 

The Church of God has often in times like 
ours been pessimistic, but it is a great mistake. 
There is always the unknown, invisible, un- 
explored element waiting its time of birth, or 
birth of its opportunity. Elijah fancied all was 
lost when the prophets were slain, the altars of 
God demolished, and power was placed in the 
hands of the wicked and idolatrous Queen 
Jezebel. Preachers and prophets in Scotland 
thought all was lost when they had to fly for 
their lives in the killing times to the mountains, 
but it was not true. God takes care of His own, 
and when everything had gone wrong with 
Elijah and he wailed, ‘I, even I only am left, 
and they seek my life,’ God replied, ‘ I have left 
me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal.’ There are always 
the reserves in the spiritual army, and they will 
come from unexpected homes and haunts when 
God’s heroes are wanted. 

Writers on heredity and environment make 
it quite plain what are the laws regulating these, 
but there are limits and exceptions. They say, 
‘Given good parents, children will be good also. 
Given good houses, good homes, and all shims 
demolished, men and women and children will 
be good, healthy and happy.’ It is true, but 
not a universal truth. We all know of many a 
wail like David’s over his lost son Absalom, and 
we know also from history or experience of 
worthless parents, and of miserable surround- 
ings, that produced splendid heroes and some- 
times Christian martyrs. We may have laws 
calculated to a certainty, theories regarding 
parentage and surroundings and training of 
men arranged to mathematical correctness, and 
yet may leave the highest Reality of all out of 
account—the fact of Almighty God. Science 
teaches us respect for the laws of the good 
government of the world, but science cannot 
give adequate cause for the extraordinary and 
miraculous, and God is both in origin and in 
being. 

1 'T. G. Selby. 
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4, For ourselves the most unexpected thing in 
all the world is God’s love. That is beyond 
our understanding, for even St John cried in 
astonishment, ‘ Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called children of God . . . and it is 
not yet made manifest what we shall be.’ 

Writing to Gladstone, then a young man, 
Bishop Wilberforce urges: ‘ Look calmly before 
you... and act now with a view to then.’ 
He seemed to foresee the future greatness of 
the statesman. The future of the Christian is 
even more wonderful and glorious than his 
present. He is to be made ‘like’ Christ, 
because he will ‘see him as he is.’ But he will 
not and cannot wait for that great day for the 
transformation to begin ; it will begin here and 
now. ‘Everyone that hath this hope set on 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.’ 

4] ‘ There is a great game,’ says Blanco Posnet 
in George Bernard Shaw’s play, ‘there is a 
_ great game and there is a rotten game. I 
played the rotten game; the great game was 
played on me.’ ‘ And,’ he adds, magnificently, 
“now I am in for the great game.’ And what 
was the great game in Blanco Posnet’s view ? 
It was that a mother whose child was sick with 
fever supposed that he, Blanco Posnet, rough 
as he was, must have within him the diamond 
quality of human feeling, that he had it in him 
to ride for a doctor though in order to do this 
he might be charged with having stolen the 
horse on which to ride. 

I will declare that they are slow in the uptake 
who cannot see that the great game which that 
grief-crazed woman played on Blanco Posnet is 
precisely the game which God played upon the 
race: ‘ Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we (that is to say, 
the like of us) should be called children of God.’ 
And then the same writer, acting in obedience 
to this law, which my mad philosopher calls 
caprice and which we can only describe as the 
display of spirit, proceeds: ‘ And so we are!’ 
We become, and we shall yet become, what God 
takes us for.1 


1 John A. Hutton, in The British Weekly, Dec. 8, 1932. 
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Winter 


Ps. cxlvii. 16, 17.—‘ He giveth snow like wool: he 
scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes. He casteth forth his 
ice like morsels: who can stand before his cold ?’ 


It is a startling thing to find such a picture of 
winter as this in a book coming from an Hastern 
land. Weare at first sight inclined to ask what 
could a dweller in Palestine know of ice and cold? 
He might be familiar with sunlight and heat, 
but ice and cold would be beyond his experience. 
It is true we describe Palestine as Oriental, but 
it is not far enough East to be entirely tropical 
in its climate. It is near enough to the West 
to combine the climates of Hast and West. Its 
summers are almost tropical in their heat, but 
its winters are nearly Western in their cold. 
They do have winters, real winters in Palestine. 
The picture in this Psalm is drawn not from 
imagination but from observation and experi- 
ence of a Palestine winter. 


1. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
Bible does not treat Nature or climate in the 
way that science does. The Hebrew was not 
scientific in his cast of thought. The science 
of the Bible is the science of its own age, reflect- 
ing the ideas of the men who penned it and 
those to whom it was first addressed. In such 
matters it judged by appearance. There was 
no need for any other judgment ; for its purpose 
was moral and spiritual. And here the Psalmist 
does not tell us anything as to the nature of ice 
or cold—how ice is formed, how cold is gener- 
ated. He did not know. His one purpose is 
to connect all the operations of Nature with 
Jehovah; to lead men to regard all as the 
outcome of His power and wisdom. 

In our time, men have swung round to the 
very opposite of all this. If such a psalm as 
the 147th were to be written by a poet of to-day, 
the probability is that the very name of God 
would not appear. There would probably be 
praise of Nature, of Force, of Law, but every 
trace of a Being behind phenomena would be 
excluded. No one would suggest that we should 
connect Nature with God in such a way as has 
often been done in the past, when it was said 
that a storm showed that God was angry, that 
drought or flood were punishments for men’s 
sin, that the eruption of the volcano came 
because the dwellers around had been wicked. 
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That is akin to the error which Christ corrected 
when He said, ‘ Think ye that they upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell were sinners above all 
that dwell in Jerusalem. I tell you, Nay: but, 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ 
There is a right and a wrong way in this matter. 
Though we have long ceased to regard God as 
using the forces of Nature in a fickle or even 
a punitive way—though we have come to see 
that her forces move according to fixed laws, 
yet it is sanest to believe that behind all the 
forces of Nature there is a mind of wisdom, a 
hand of power, and a heart of love, which has 
so ordered the Universe that it should be suited 
to men—that is, not a mere dwelling but a 
realm of moral training—a place of discipline 
as well as a home of delight. 

The Universe has more than a physical signi- 
ficance—it has a moral and spiritual purpose. 
We tend to think that all moral and spiritual 
influences reach us only through higher channels 
—through a Spirit working in us, and a Christ 
making God visible to us. These are, of course, 
the highest and most powerful influences—these 
come to us with loftier lessons and persuasions. 
But Christ found a moral and spiritual element 
in Nature, and bade men consider the birds of 
the heaven and the flowers of the field. And 
the Psalmist evidently found in the great forces 
of Nature lessons of God. 


2. The winter months, displaying before us 
the great forces of Nature, should surely bear 
in upon us certain lessons which might other- 
wise be overlooked. Let us indicate some of 
these. 

(1) In the first place, winter is a witness to 
the power of God. Surely this was in the mind 
of the Psalmist when he cried, ‘ Who can stand 
before his cold?’ We see countless evidences 
of the power of the snow around us in winter, 
and feel how helpless all the appliances of our 
mechanical skill are to make head against it. 
In a few hours God’s little army of snowflakes 
does a work which defies all the resources of 
man to undo it, and before which he has to 
pause baffled and defeated. The snowflakes did 
what all the united power of Europe could not 
do: they arrested the triumphant course of 
Bonaparte, destroyed his invincible army and 
paved the way for his overthrow. But it is 
among the mountains that we recognize the full 
power of the snow. The tourist crossing the 
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Wengern Alp sees enormous masses of snow 
melted by the warm rock continually rushing 
down the precipices of the Jungfrau with a 
noise like that of a hundred guns; and yet to 
the eye these avalanches, dwarfed by the dis- 
tance and by the gigantic scale of the mountain, 
look like a puff of smoke, which the passing 
breeze soon sweeps away. What power is sealed 
up in the immense masses of snow that lie so 
perfectly balanced on the upper slopes of the 
mountains, that the least motion of the air 
would unloose them ! 

{ Writing to his sister in England from Fort 
Vermilion, Bishop Bompas said: ‘In your 
letter I am amused at your regret that you 
cannot promise me snow and ice in heaven. 
All I can say is, let us be thankful for it here 
while we have it, and say, “‘ Praise Him, snow 
and vapours.” Depend on it there would be 
a gap in the display of the wonders of God in 
Nature if this country were left out. Nowhere 
in Nature is God’s power more forcibly shown, 
as you will find explained in Job xxxvu. and 
Psalm exlvii.’ } 

It may be that the great forces of Nature, 
especially when they are in action, were intended 
to make us feel our helplessness. And that is 
a lesson which our age specially needs. Just 
now men are elated by their victories over 
Nature. ‘In a little while,’ says H. G. Wells, 
‘all round the earth will be a few day’s journey 
and everybody will be potentially within sight 
and sound of everybody alli over the planet. 
Science has almost annihilated distance.’ But 
every now and then Nature shows her power, 
in the blinding snowstorm or the devastating 
hurricane, and man stands awed and helpless. 
There is flashed upon his mind the conviction 
that against her forces when aroused he is help- 
less as a little child. ‘Humble yourselves, 
therefore, under the mighty hand of God,’ said 
St Peter; and it may be that this mighty hand 
which is ever at work, but is not seen in the 
quieter operations of Nature, is sometimes put 
forth that it may be seen, and that the sight 
may humble our too proud hearts. 

(2) Winter tells not only of the power, but 
of the spirituality of the Divine method. ‘ He 
giveth snow like wool. He casteth forth his 
ice like morsels.’ God’s method is described 
here after a human pattern, but His way is 
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vastly different from man’s. Without noise or 
effort, by some secret, invisible, inscrutable in- 
fluence, the upper air is affected, the moisture 
in the clouds chilled to freezing-point, and the 
snow descends covering the land with a mantle 
whiter than ermine at its whitest. And in the 
same invisible, inscrutable way does the Divine 
Spirit work in the hearts of men. We see 
changes wrought in men and women—they pass 
into a new life, are moved by new motives, seek 
new objects, but no visible power working such 
changes can be discerned. Sometimes no human 
agency is seen in the work. ‘ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.’ The mystery of the snow is 
beyond our reach; the mystery of the Spirit 
touching human hearts is also beyond our reach. 

But there is one great difference between 
these. The cold wind touches the upper air and 
snow is formed ; the warm wind touches it and 
the snow is dissolved. In Nature there is no 
resistance of such influences; but the Spirit 
moves within human hearts, and there is too 
often resistance, men will not yield to it, and 
they remain hard and cold, when they might be 
born into a new and better life. This awful 
power of resistance, which Nature does not 
possess, we do possess, and too often use. So 
our freedom becomes our bondage. 

(3) The purity of the snow speaks to us of 
the Divine Ideal. Is there anything as white 
as the snow? How impure things look when 
contrasted with it! We can call scarcely any- 
thing white when placed by its side. 

4 A minister once paid a pastoral call upon 
one of his members. It was her washing-day, 
and as he went up her garden path he noticed 
her beautifully laundered linen hanging on the 
line to dry, and congratulated her upon its 
whiteness when he entered the house. Whilst 
he was paying his call the wind blew up a snow- 
cloud, and before he left a slight fall of snow had 
covered the whole of the country round about, 
and as he stood at the door on departure and 
looked at the washing on the background of the 
virgin snow, he remarked: ‘ Your washing 
doesn’t look as clean as it did; it looks grey 
now. ‘Ah,’ she answered, ‘the washing is 
right enough: but what can stand against 
God’s white without looking grey ? ’ + 

1 Methodist Recorder, April 19, 1923. 


So there are times when we measure ourselves 
by men and think ourselves good. But how 
different we look when seen in the light of the 
great Divine Ideal. Things can only be rightly 
regarded when seen in the light of a true ideal. 
The savage is content with himself as he dwells 
among his fellows, but a different feeling creeps 
over him when he mingles with the civilized. 
The ignorant is content when he stands among 
those like himself; but how differently he feels 
as he moves among the educated. The selfish 
is content as he moves among those, like him- 
self, eager for gain; but how differently he 
feels among those who seek not their own. 
And we shall be content with ourselves if men 
around are our only ideals; but when we stand 
in the presence of the Ideal Man, the holy 
Christ, a different feeling will be ours. No man 
rightly knows himself till he stands in the 
presence of a perfect ideal. Let us stand in the 
light of Jesus Christ, and then we shall not 
count that we have apprehended; but rather 
“press toward the mark for the prize of our 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ 


Creation’s Praise 


Ps. cxlviii. 7-12.—‘ Praise the Lord from the earth, ye 
dragons, and alldeeps: Fire, and hail; snow, and vapours; 
stormy wind fulfilling his word: Mountains, and all 
hills; fruitful trees, and all cedars: Beasts, and all cattle ; 
creeping things, and flying fowl: Kings of the earth, and 
all people; princes, and all judges of the earth: Both 
young men, and maidens; old men, and children.’ 


1. Tue 148th Psalm, in its call to Nature to 
find a voice and praise the Lord, is perhaps 
more nearly akin to our own modern thought, 
more like the high Christian teaching of our 
own poet Wordsworth, than any other in the 
Hebrew Psalter. It is a Psalm which has 
cheered many a Christian through life, and has, 
at least in one well-known instance, helped a 
saint upon his death-bed to glorify God. St 
Bernard tells us how when his brother, the good 
monk Gerard, came to die he spent the last 
night of his life on earth in repeating this Psalm. 
“He made,’ says St Bernard, ‘the night as 
clear as the day by singing this Psalm, after 
which, looking up to heaven, he said, “* Father, 
Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
and so passed away.’ 

What helped the Brother Gerard was the 
root idea of the Psalm, that the God whom he 
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with his last breath praised was the God who 
was praised not only by man but by the heaven 
of heavens; by all the starry host, strong 
mountain and steadfast deep, lightning flash 
and hurricane of hail, forests and orchards, bird 
and beast. He was strengthened and refreshed 
of soul even in the presence of death by this sense 
of the companionship of praise-givers, by the 
brotherhood of those who praised God for the 
gift of their being, and who would go on praising 
Him on earth when his voice was silent. 

That great social principle of life coercing all 
things into sympathy, which Wordsworth de- 
scribed, was felt by the Psalmist to be very 
real; and Wordsworth’s experience, written 
down in this western land so many hundred 
years after, must have been that singer’s experi- 
ence who, beneath Syrian skies, poured forth 
his soul in praise in this Psalm. 


I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss inefiable 
T felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still ; 
O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 
O’er all that leaps and runs, and shouts and 
sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt 
Communing in this sort through earth and 
heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 
One song they sang, and it was audible. 


2. The Psalmist and Wordsworth are not the 
only great revealers of this power of help to the 
soul that comes from the brotherhood of praise 
to God from all life that is around us. Those 
who have read the story of St Francis will 
remember how he composed at San Damiano 
that wonderful hymn of praise which he called 
the Canticle of the Sun. 


Praised be my Lord God with all His 
creatures, and specially our brother the sun. 
O Lord, he signifies Thee unto men. 


Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon 
and for the stars, bright and precious and 
lovely. 

Praised be my Lord for our brothers the 
wind and air and cloud and the dew. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the water, 
so serviceable to us, so humble, so precious 
and so chaste. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother the 
fire, for our mother the earth, that sustains 
us and brings forth fruit and flowers of many 
colours. 


Such a gospel word for his time did St Francis 
think this canticle that he sent forth the 
Brothers to sing the new song of praise, and as 
his death drew nearer, he urged more and more 
that it should be sung to him. Was it mere 
coincidence that as his soul passed forth through 
the calm of that October sunset in the year 
1226, there in the Umbrian plain, a cloud of 
larks, the birds whom St Francis had claimed 
as brothers, alighted upon the thatch of his cell 
and seemed to his disciples to sing on in their 
humble way the praises which the lips of Francis 
could no longer sing ? 

{| In his autobiography Henry Suso tells us 
that when the words ‘Sursum Corda’ were 
intoned in Divine worship he called before his 
inward eyes all living things. ‘I gather round 
me all the creatures which God ever created in 
heaven, or earth, and in all the elements, each 
one severally with its name, whether birds of 
the air, beasts of the forest, fishes of the water, 
leaves and grass of the earth, or the innumerable 
sand of the sea ; and to these I add all the little 
specks of dust which glance in the sunbeams, 
with all the little drops of water which ever fell 
or are falling from dew, snow, or rain; and I 
wish that each of these had a sweetly-sounding 
stringed instrument, fashioned from my heart’s 
inmost blood, striking on which they might send 
up to our dear and gentle God a new and lofty 
strain of praise for ever and ever. And then 
the loving arms of my soul stretch out and 
extend themselves towards the innumerable 
multitude of all creatures, and my intention is, 
just as a free and blithesome leader of a choir 
stirs up the singers of his company, even so to 
turn them all to good account by inciting them 
to sing joyously, and to offer up their hearts to 
God. Sursum corda.’ 1 


1 J. T. Stoddard, Great Lives Divinely Planned, 232. 
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3. We should err if we thought that the idea 
of praise to the Most High God was either Jewish 
or Christian. The pagan worshippers of Isis in 
Egypt have left on record their sense of the need 
of praise. And we have preserved to us an 
outpouring of a pagan soul in the second century 
after Christ, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
which is only less noble than the 148th Psalm, 
or the Canticle of the Sun St Francis composed. 
It is the Hymn of Praise of Lucius, who at 
Corinth had just been initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis: ‘ Holy one,’ he cries, ‘ thou makest the 
world to revolve, thou givest light to the sun. 
Thou dost tread Tartarus under thy feet. At 
thy bidding the breezes blow, the clouds gather, 
seeds germinate and grow. Birds which pass 
across the sky, beasts which wander on the 
hills, serpents which lurk under ground, monsters 
which swim the deep, all tremble before thy 
majesty, but I am too feeble to speak thy praise, 
nor have I wealth of utterance to tell thy 
grandeur. A thousand lips, a thousand tongues, 
an unbroken eternity of unfailing praise would 
not avail.’ 

But there is a difference. The pagan feels 
that praise is due to the great creating power, 
knows it is a good thing to sing praises to the 
Lord, but he does not see that everything which 
hath breath can and must praise the Lord, by 
living its life to the full. And here come in the 
Hebrew and the Christian ideal to help us. 
Praise is life that recognizes its fountain-head, 
utters its joy to the Giver by living life at its 
best, and magnifies the Giver of all life by 
fulfilling to its utmost its appointed life-task. 
Tt was not till men saw One made in the express 
image of the Father, full of grace and of truth, 
stand amongst them in living union with the 
Father of their spirits, that they realized that 
praise was perfect life. And that life, lived in 
entire harmony with the law of its nature and 
the will of Him who made it, alone could fitly 
praise God. 

It was in order to teach men that life lived in 
fullest: obedience to the Divine will and in entire 
dependence upon God was praise that Jesus 
pointed men to the lilies of the field and the 
birds of the air, and showed that in their perfect 
obedience to the law of their being, and in their 
entire dependence upon the Divine will, they 
were patterns for us and our salvation. And 
since the day of Christ the world has known 
that just in proportion as they were really alive 


unto God men could praise God, and has 
realized that the dead (those in whom the Spirit 
of Christ is not) cannot praise God, neither they 
that go down to the pit of selfishness and sin. 

If it is life and not mere lip service that is 
praise, if, in entire dependence upon God, he 
only praises God who fulfils the law of his being, 
it is high time for us to awake out of sleep and 
to understand what the will of the Lord is for 
every one of us. Is it that we may have 
abundance of means of gratifying our senses, 
and indulging our desires? Is it that we may 
obtain success and praise and comfort and 
popularity ? Or is it that to serve the highest 
life of the world, we each of us in our several 
stations, by our wide sympathy and brotherly 
love, by power of self-sacrifice and obedience 
to God’s will, strive to be made instruments 
of God’s praise for our country, our time and 
neighbourhood, and learn on earth the beginning 
of that new song to God as Love and Life, that 
with the Lamb and all His holy angels one day 
we hope to sing in heaven ? 


Youth 


Ps. cxlviii. 12, 13.—‘ Both young men and maidens 
. let them praise the name of the Lord.’ 


1. WuaT are we to make of the younger genera- 
tion? There is no doubt some of us are worry- 
ing about it. But was there ever a generation 
that didn’t worry about the one coming after 
it? Peter, a monk, wrote in 1274: ‘ The world 
is passing through troubled times. The young 
people of to-day think of nothing but them- 
selves. They have no reverence for parents or 
old age. They are impatient of all restraint. 
They talk as if they alone knew everything, and 
what passes for wisdom with us is foolishness 
with them.’ So youth problems are not new. 
All that we can do is to observe the drift and 
tendencies at work among our young people and, 
with this knowledge to guide us, attempt to say 
something along constructive lines. 

It must be noted that we are living in a 
fascinating and tempting world. Under the 
influence of scientific discovery the conditions 
of life are changing rapidly before the eyes of 
youth. The advent of the cinema, the coming 
of the talkie, the invention of wireless, the 
cheaper motor car and motor cycle have com- 
bined to make a new and vivid world. Youth 
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to-day, one would think, might express itself in 
the lines of Robert Louis Stevenson : 


The world is so full of a number of things 
Tm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


It has come into a rich inheritance of varied 
interests. It possesses means of enjoyment un- 
known in earlier days, and one might expect to 
find that it is exhilarated by its good fortune. 
But, in spite of all the opportunities for enjoy- 
ment that lie before it, the younger generation 
does not appear to be so very happy. It is 
often restless and dissatisfied. 

Then, there is another side to modern life. 
Though it has much that is entertaining to 
offer youth, it can also show a stern face. 
Economic conditions are such that most young 
people have the utmost difficulty in getting a 
start in life. This applies to all classes. The 
University graduate and the young miner 
are often equally at a loss with regard to 
employment. On leaving school a boy often 
finds that the door of professions, trades and 
industries is locked and barred. This feeling 
of not being wanted is enough to make youth 
sour and cynical. 


2. This generation is with us now, what can 
we do for it? To begin with, we must be very 
careful in the education of the young. It is a 
great mistake to draw a distinction between 
what we call religious and secular education. 
The whole trend of the present day is to divorce 
the ordinary interests of life from the religious 
interests. Men are inclined to look on the 
religious education as something apart from 
daily life, as something to be added on to it, 
but which is not absolutely necessary, and can 
be quite well done without. The boy is taught 
that success in life depends upon the manner in 
which he does his work at school, and that his 
religious education has reference to some other 
life he is to live hereafter. This is not done 
purposely, but the suggestion is given. If we 
could make it plain to the boy that no such 
distinction as that exists, if we could make him 
feel that his education has not merely success 
in life in view but the building up of his char- 
acter, then we should have accomplished some- 
thing which would make him realize the eternal 
distinction which exists between good and evil. 

Our elder boys and girls must get a sound 

1 C. Taylor, Life’s Unknown Demands, 54. 


physical education as a basis for the moral 
virtues. The tower of Pisa leans to one side, 
not by the design of the architect, but because 
the foundation was laid on soft, unequal ground, 
so that the building began to incline a little 
when the first storey was erected, and the 
architect had to remedy that by a counter- 
inclination. Precisely so in life—begin on a 
faulty foundation, and all will go crooked. 
Then, children, and particularly young persons 
at the growing and formative age, must be 
properly nourished, provided with facilities for 
gymnastics and healthy games, and taught 
whatever lessons are necessary in the laws of 
health and sex. Our growing boys and girls 
must also have their leisure secured. Life 
without a margin is not life, but slavery. The 
inexorable laws of industrial competition must 
not be allowed to hamper full development, and 
turn the ardent period of youth into one dull 
round of monotonous routine. The Christian 
man should support with all his heart every 
movement for early closing, for extension of 
holidays, and for shortening of hours of toil. 
Liberty ought to be accompanied by ample 
opportunities and inducements for the new 
leisure to be employed in a continuation of 
education, and in sane and proper recreations. 
It is futile to expect young folk, just eman- 
cipated from the restraints of school life, to be 
attracted towards education of the stereotyped 
order which is too commonly offered to children. 
The assertive spirit of adolescence demands that 
education, if it is to allure and keep the interest 
of growing boys and girls, must be technical, or 
at least practical, and keeping a definite pur- 
pose in view. And young people must be 
taught something of the elements of true 
citizenship, so that their vote and influence may 
be used in future years for the good of their 
country, their family, and their Church. And, 
as to recreation, there should be proper facilities 
for outdoor play, and expert training in manly 
and womanly games, making it, if necessary, 
compulsory on every city or community to 
provide the necessary ground and teachers, and 
for the winter time to set up properly equipped 
clubs, gymnasia, and recreation rooms as a 
counter-attraction to the public-houses and the 
streets. We owe this at least, as a nation, to 
the young life of the future. 

4] ‘ Recreation and dissipation are highly 
expressive in their etymology,’ writes Dr C. W. 
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Saleeby. ‘ Recreation creates anew the forces 
of life; dissipation sweeps them asunder. We 
may argue that youth should spend its leisure 
in improving work of some other kind than that 
by which it lives. Some young people may so 
do; most will not. 

‘For the many the choice is between recon- 
structive, refreshing, recreative ways of spending 
their leisure, or ways of destruction. If we 
fear the latter we must provide means for the 
former. Puritanism (only the narrower form), 
asceticism, denial of life and joy and beauty 
for the sake of denying them, may be right or 
wrong, but to counsel it is not “ practical 
politics’ to-day. If we condemn alcohol, for 
instance, we must do so not as killjoys, but 
because alcohol is the greatest killjoy we know, 
in the long run. 

‘So much for the one principle; the one prac- 
tical suggestion is that the means of recreative 
leisure, for our sedentary and indoor civilization, 
should be as far as possible out of doors. We 
are safest there. Billiards is a good game, but 
the green cloth of a cricket field or a tennis lawn 
is safer than that of a billiard table for young 
people. 

‘Some of us love music, for instance, and must 
of necessity pursue it largely indoors. But man 
was not meant to live in a house but in a garden ; 
and we must return to the sunlight and the 
open air. “More light,” more out-of-door 
swimming-baths, municipal tennis courts, gym- 
nasia, open spaces, Nature reserves for birds 
and flowers—such are some of the best “‘ counter- 
attractions ’’ to the public-house, the bawdy- 
house and the gambling-den.’ 4 


3. But what about the Church? The new 
independence, and the new sense of responsi- 
bility, bring to the Church at once a danger 
and an opportunity. The danger is that ‘the 
emancipating age of fourteen’ may lead the 
youth of our land to break free from all the 
restraints of spiritual discipline, as indeed the 
religious habits and standards of the older 
generation are quietly laid aside. The oppor- 
tunity lies in the fact that this emancipating 
age is also the age of ideals—the time when 
the altruistic side of life opens up, when hero- 
worship takes possession of the young heart, 
and when, if the soul has been saturated with 
Christian teaching, it rises up to greet the dawn- 

1 Public Opinion, November 25, 1932. 
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ing of maturity with a new interpretation of 
life and love and duty. 

We must present Christianity to young people 
as a hazardous religion, a great adventure of 
faith, a hard and difficult campaign that will 
make unlimited claims upon their courage and 
endurance. We make a mistake when we lay 
emphasis upon amusements and recreations as 
a means of attracting them to the Church. A 
billiard table in a church institute does not 
count for very much in winning a young man 
for the Christian adventure. This is our pro- 
blem—to present the Christian life as a high 
and risky adventure, a programme of service 
that calls forth every spark of devotion and 
heroism in the heart of youth. It is all this we 
know, but we have yet to persuade the younger 
generation that to engage in the Christian war- 
fare demands as much grit and self-forgetfulness 
as was shown by their older brothers in 1914. 

4] ‘ No one,’ says Micklem, ‘ called men to a 
harder path than Jesus, nor to a gentler way ; 
no one uttered a gospel which called men “‘ over 
the top” as Jesus did; for other gospels have 
called men to risk all for themselves, Jesus, for 
other people, and for that gentleness that makes 
us great.’ 

The inspiring idealism of the Son of Man, 
the quickening might of the Holy Ghost, the 
high notes of duty and sacrifice, the incentive 
of service, the hope of immortality—these are 
the realities that grip their hearts. Let us 
remind them of the youth, the enthusiasm, the 
hope of the Master Himself. Dr Rendel Harris 
tells an incident from his own college days, how 
he was talking with a man who, from very 
earnestness, had discarded nominal Christianity, 
and who said to him of our Lord: ‘ And He 
did all that, before He was my age!’ The first 
version of Watts’ glorious hymn was grander 
than our own in its opening lines : 


When I survey the wondrous Cross 
Where the young Prince of Glory died. 


The old Moravian hymn book, as Dr Harris 
notes, was full of references to the youthfulness 
of our Master; and there was never a Church 
where such daring and heroic service was 
rendered to His cause. Every man and woman 
among them was a potential missionary ; they 
were the real pioneers and forerunners of the 
Missionary movement ; they lived and died for 
Christ. May it not be that in this note of 
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youthful joy and fervour they found the lost 
secret of Christian triumph? Let us call our 
young folk to the heroism of service and sacri- 
fice for Christ. 

If we are to win the young, we must impress 
them, too, with the fact that we are in earnest 
ourselves. Conventional Christianity is not 
good enough to attract and hold young people. 
There must be religious reality. We must not 
let them find us, as it has been well put, ‘wedded 
to old Shibboleths and striving to warm a 
shivering faith at the last flickermg embers of 
extinct controversies.’ We must be prepared 
to scrap many of our prejudices ; and we must 
not stoop to the unworthy expedient of trying 
to attract them by appeals to excitement and 
questionable means of interest, which will only 
defeat the ends of religion. We must let them 
see that we believe in Christ, and believe in 
them as powerful instruments in His hands. 

| ‘ It is,’ wrote Charles Kingsley in his later 
years, ‘the highest pleasure a man can have, 
who has (to his own exceeding comfort) turned 
down the hill at last, to believe that younger 
spirits will rise up after him, and catch the lamp 
of Truth, as in the old lamp-bearing race of 
Greece, out of his hand, before it expires, and 
carry it on to the goal with swifter and more 
even feet.’ 

Let us have the joy of showing young people 
that the Church is a fellowship of love and 
service that they cannot do without. Let us 
welcome them, and make them understand that 
we love and honour them, and give them the 
recognition, the membership, and the office, for 
which with their enthusiasm and hope and 
energy they are so capable. What if, by their 
very impetuosity, they should sometimes disturb 
the complacency of our religious conferences ? 
Let us say: Take precedence of us. Instead of 
the fathers, let there be the children. Or, rather, 
let young and old serve together, alike reverenc- 
ing and being reverenced. Let them see that 
we rejoice to share with them the joy and satis- 
faction that spring eternal from the service of 
Christ, and to elicit from them that element of 
courage and energy, hope and enterprise, which 
is their peculiar province. 


The young run on before, and see the thing 

That’s coming. Reverence for the young, I cry. 

In that new church for which the world’s near 
ripe, 


You'll have the younger in the Elder’s chair, 
Presiding with his ivory front of hope 

O’er foreheads clawed by cruel carrion-birds 
Of life’s experience.! 


The Ministry of Music 
Ps. cl. 1.—‘ Praise ye the Lord.’ 


Tus noble close of the Psalter rings out one 
clear note of praise. Many minds and moods 
have gone to the making of the Book of Psalms, 
but the tears and the groans on account of sin, 
the fainting faith, the depths of despair all melt 
into this glorious song of praise to God. There 
is a tenfold ‘ Praise Him!’ in the Psalm, a 
number which has been regarded by some as 
symbolic of completeness, life in its wholeness 
rounding itself out into perfect union with the 
will and purpose of God. And to give expres-— 
sion to the praise, to deepen and enrich it, 
instruments of music are called upon to offer 
their ministry: the trumpet and the harp, the 
timbrel and the cymbal, stringed instrument 
and shepherd’s flute. ‘Praise ye the Lord.’ And 
that is the supreme purpose of music in public 
worship, to take our varied life, with all its 
strange comminglings, and help to unify and 
transfigure it in the mood of spiritual confidence 
and praise. 

Music is one of God’s richest gifts to men. 
It can sound its way into hidden chambers of 
the life which the profoundest verse could never 
reach. There are moods of the soul when 
poetry is irrelevant and almost irritating, when 
music brings the ‘ open sesame’ which makes 
the iron gate turn on its hinges, and floods the 
prison-house with light. ‘Next to theology,’ 
said Martin Luther, who was himself a passionate 
lover of music, ‘I give to music the highest 
place and honour.’ Next to theology, next to 
the gospel itself, he placed music as a means of 
human revival and redemption. 

4] Father Hugh Benson thus describes his 
‘first touch of personal religion’: ‘I was in 
London ; suddenly I became entirely absorbed 
and fascinated by the music and dignity of 
worship in St Paul’s. . . . I did not in the least 
appreciate the sermons. . . . It was the music 
first and last, and it was through that opening 
that I first began to catch glimpses of the 
spiritual world.’ 2 : 


1 EK. B. Browning. 2 Confessions of a Convert, 23. 
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4] ‘I see beyond the range of sight, I hear 
beyond the range of sound,’ wrote Thoreau. 
“What is the prospect which these strains of 
music open up to me? The field of my life 
becomes a boundless plain, glorious to tread, 
with no death or disappointment at the end of 
it. Ay, there is a logic in those strains that the 
combined sense of mankind could not make me 
doubt their conclusions.’ 

Let us consider some of the sacred ministries 
which are possible in the vocal and instrumental 
music of the sanctuary. 


1. The Moral Influence of Music.—Ruskin has 
a sentence something like this: ‘ Music, when 
healthy, is the teacher of perfect order.’ Music 
is a minister of order; and, as God’s will is one, 
and His decree runs through every realm, music 
becomes a revealer of disorder wherever disorder 
is enthroned. This ministry of music, although 
mystical, is exceedingly real and deep. There 
is a poem of Goethe’s in which the strain of an 
Easter hymn unveils the moral disorder of a 
would-be suicide, and destroys his wicked aim. 
In Pippa Passes Browning four times makes 
the introduction of singing the awakening 
minister of the conscience and the unveiler of 
the moral order of the world. And so, in the 
house of God, our music must be such that our 
consciences shall be stirred, and the very order 
and beauty of the sounds shall reveal to us the 
inner discord and disorder of our lives. It must 
not only be illuminative ; if consecrated it will 
also be corrective and expulsive of the evil 
thing. ‘And it came to pass, when the evil 
spirit was upon Saul, that David took a harp 
and played with his hand; so Saul was re- 
freshed . . . and the evil spirit departed from 
him.’ 

4 This passage has been expounded by 
Browning in one of the greatest poems of the 
nineteenth century. It is, in itself, a moving 
incident, the great first king, drear and stark 
in his tent, and the bright, blythe young harpist 
seeking by music to win his soul back from the 
inferno of despair, where it was overwhelmed. 
But how? By what fashion of music can this 
miracle be accomplished? First, says Brown- 
ing, he plays the tune of the sheepfold, the 
musical call to which the sheep flock across the 
hills in the evening when the stars are coming 
out. Then he plays strains which the creatures 
loved, the quails and the crickets and the jerboa. 
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And then the reaper’s song of rejoicing, and 
then : 

The last song, 
When the dead man is praised on his journey. 


And then he breaks into a glad marriage 
chant, and follows this with a battle march, 
and this again with : 


The chorus intoned 
As the Levites go up to the altar in glory 
enthroned. 


This last effort, according to Browning, wrung 
a deep groan from the lips of the afflicted and 
desolate Saul, and the chain of Saul’s captivity 
was broken. 

Browning is absolutely right in representing 
that for the higher and deeper influence music 
alone, mere instrumental music, will not suffice. 
David realizes this; he begins to sing to his 
harp, he makes the music the vehicle of great 
and inspiring thought, and he sings these up- 
lifting and invigorating beliefs and hopes into the 
sorrow-stricken soul before him. When all the 
arguments of his counsellors had failed to move 
him, and all the seductions and solicitations of 
those who loved him, this penetrating strain of 
David’s harp, and this chanted admonition, it 
may be, of David’s fresh young voice, wrought 
the miracle, broke the spell, brought light to the 
dark soul, and set the spirit free.t 


2. The Spiritual Influence of Music.—(1) In 
the first place, music is a mighty minister in 
awaking sympathy and deepening the sense and 
intimacy of brotherhood. It awakes the deeper 
chords in the being, chords in which we find 
human kinshipand union. There isa letter which 
Kingsley wrote to his wife, in which he refers 
to the influence of a band of fiddlers who had 
gathered outside his study window at Eversley. 
‘TI have been making a fool of myself for the 
last ten minutes, according to the world’s 
notion of folly, for there have been some 
strolling fiddlers under the window, and I have 
been listening and crying likeachild. . . . Those 
men have unconsciously told me my own tale. 
. .. Why should I not love them and pray for 
them? Are they not my benefactors?’ He 
declares that these humble musicians have been 
the ‘ unconscious witnesses of God’s harmony,’ 

1 ©. Silvester Horne, All Things are Yours, 81. 
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and by the use of the ‘ universal speech’ they 
have unbosomed the deeper feelings in which men 
become one. If the music in our churches is 
hallowed and holy, it ought to be a minister of 
the Lord Jesus in rousing those deeper chords 
which lie beneath all our petty differences, and 
in which are found the sacred ties of the brother- 
hood of man. 

4 In his notable two-volume work, La Culte, 
Professor Will of Strasbourg offers the con- 
ception of a service as a circle in which the 
worshippers are bound each to each and all to 
God, as 


The whole round earth 
Is bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


Nothing is a greater aid in lifting the wor- 
shippers ‘ out of themselves’ and uniting them 
in bonds of the spirit to their fellow-worshippers 
than music, especially, perhaps, the hymns. 


“In the light of this strain’ (of music), cried | 


Thoreau, ‘ there is no J nor thow.’ 1 

(2) But beyond the creation of sympathy and 
brotherhood music is a gracious helper of con- 
fession, and aspiration, and praise. We come to 
worship, to bow our heads before the glory of 
the Lord, and to be satisfied with His likeness. 
But we come into His presence needy folk, with 
confessions to make and sins to be forgiven, 
sorrows to be assuaged and tears to be wiped 
away, weakness to be turned into strength and 
gladness to be made more sure. And sometimes 
our first need is to be awakened to the reality 
of our needs. In this ministry of interpreting 
a people’s heart and ministering to their needs 
music has a special part to play. It is a com- 
mon experience that music, chosen with insight 
and played with sympathy, can do much to 
unlock the hearts of the worshippers and make 
articulate their feelings in a way that words 
alone are inadequate to do. 

§] Matthew Arnold describes this function of 
music as he tells of the power of Beethoven to 
give wings to the penitential load of the heart : 


Miserere, Domine ! 

The words are utter’d, and they flee. 

Deep is their penitential moan, 

Mighty their pathos, but ’tis gone. 

They have declared the spirit’s sore 

Sore load, and words can do no more. 
1 Religion in Life, i. 238. 
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Beethoven takes them then—those two 
Poor, bounded words—and makes them new ; 
Infinite makes them, makes them young ; 
Transplants them to another tongue, 
Where they can now, without constraint, 
Pour all the soul of their complaint, 

And roll adown a channel large 

The wealth divine they have in charge. 
Page after page of music turn, 

And still they live and still they burn, 
Eternal, passion-fraught, and free— 
Miserere, Domine ! 


(3) And yet again, music enlarges the imagi- 
nation of the soul. It leads us to the edge 
of the Infinite, and lets us gaze into it. 
When the Hallelujah Chorus was being born in 
Handel’s soul, ‘ I did think,’ he says, ‘ I did see 
all heaven before me, and the great God Him- 
self!’ It was not the vision which gave birth 
to the music; it was rather the music which 
became thé medium of the vision. His soul 
used the ministry of its own strains to gaze 
upon the home of God. And surely in our own 
degree we have had similar experiences in our 
own spirits. There have been occasions when 
music has gently lifted veils, or made doors to 
move ajar, and we have locked upon things 
‘ which it is not lawful to utter.’ The heavens 
have opened, and we have seen the Son of Man 
at the right hand of God. 


There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

Tn service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


If a young Puritan could sing like that, and 
one self-dedicated from his youth ‘ to promote 
all truth, all noble things,’ shall we not thank 
God for music, and vow that at our hands it 
shall never be degraded to selfish and ignoble 
ends? It shall inspire us to duty and to wor- 
ship. It shall help our weak devotion, and lead 
our souls in aspiration and belief. So it shall 
contribute to deliver us all from the discord 
of sin to the harmony of obedience to the will 
of God. 
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The Sound of the Trumpet 


Ps. cl. 3.—‘ Praise him with the sound of the trumpet.’ 


JEWISH music was rather different from ours. 
Harmony, in the modern sense, was not under- 
_ stood. There was no such thing as the chording 
of the four parts of treble, alto, tenor and bass. 
All the voices sang simply in unison. It was 
the musical instruments that gave emphasis 
and variety of expression—the trumpet, the 
lute, the harp and the cymbals. The trumpet 
was blown by the priests, which seems to mean 
that it was the most important note in the 
choir. And the trumpet note has always been 
a clear and exultant one, the note of courage 
and confidence. It is that note that is to go 
sounding through our songs. ‘ Praise him,’ says 
the Psalmist, ‘with the sound of the trumpet.’ 
We pitch our tunes too often in the minor key, 
and are lacking in that note of confidence and 
joy which was the characteristic mark of the 
invincible apostolic Church. 

4] Miss Stanhope told him of a heaven dreamed 
of by a friend of hers, which took the form of 
being allowed still to play on her piano, but 
Edward said one could hardly wish for a piano 
there; rather an organ or a violoncello, or 
trumpets. ‘ How they ring out! Oh, I hope 
there will be trumpets in heaven!’ And then 
he told her a Lucifer legend which he loved ; 
that every morning the trumpets ring out in 
heaven, and how when the devil was turned out 
they asked him what was the thing in heaven 
that he missed most, and he answered: ‘ I miss 
most the trumpets that sounded in the morning.’+ 

4 As one listens to an orchestra play the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Chorus’ from Wagner’s Tannhauser, 
where two themes, one dealing with sensual 
pleasure and the other with ideal aspiration and 
redemption, seek for the ascendancy, the signi- 
ficance of the horns as the chorus concludes 
becomes obvious. When they take up the 
theme, the motif of redemption not merely 
increases in volume and momentum, but gains 
the mastery, and the notes of bacchanalian 
revelry are submerged and lost. Holy love fills 
the air with unforgettable and thrilling domin- 
ance and triumph. When the trumpets speak 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Chorus’ becomes a pean of 
victory.” 

1 Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, ii. 348. 
2 CO. W. Laufer, in The Music of the Gospel, 111. 
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One of the great religious needs of the present 
day is a healthy objectivity. We want to think 
less of ourselves and more of our Lord. We 
have been far too introspective and subjective 
in our religion. We have thought far too much 
about our own moods and feelings. We have 
been far too absorbed in the contemplation of 
the obvious weaknesses of the Church. It is 
not surprising that, such being the case, we have 
been depressed and discouraged and have harped 
on the topics of reaction and arrest. What we 
need to do is to think less about ourselves and 
more about our mighty and conquering Lord ! 
There are many things to discourage us in the 
condition of the Church; but, suppose we lift 
up our eyes, what do we see? We see Jesus 
‘crowned with glory and honour,’ we see Him 
from ‘henceforth expecting until all his foes 
shall be made the footstool of his feet.’ The 
result is not a matter of doubt, it is only a 
matter of time. That is the vision we want to 
see—the vision of our enthroned Lord. That 
would bring the trumpet note back again, and 
fill us with confidence and courage. And con- 
fidence and courage would spell conquest. 

4, There is a story told that during Napoleon’s 
passage of the Alps the troops at a certain point 
were almost about to give up the effort in 
despair, beaten by the cold and the toilsomeness 
of the way. And then some genius suggested 
that the band should play the Marseillaise. As 
soon as the notes of that fierce and defiant song, 
into which the spirit of revolutionary France 
has instilled itself, fell on the ears of the tired 
soldiers, a new light came into their eyes, and 
a new strength seemed to come into their 
wearied limbs—they set themselves once again 
to breast the hill, with the result that soon 
the difficulties were all surmounted, and what 
looked like being a defeat was converted into a 
triumph. 

When the Church has praised God with the 
sound of the trumpet, she has been invincible 
and irresistible. It was so in New Testament 
times. The apostolic Church was very small, 
and insignificant, but it was a Church blessed 
with magnificent courage and confidence. Its 
members flung themselves against an embattled 
world with a dash and an abandon that take 
the breath away. ‘Maranatha’ was their 
watchword— the Lord cometh ’—and in the 
strength of that mighty hope they went every- 
where preaching the word and turned the world 
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upside down. It was so in Puritan times. The 
Church in those troublous days was afraid of 
nothing. ‘ They praised God with the sound of 
the trumpet.’ 

{In his John Bunyan the author of ‘ Mark 
Rutherford’ finds in the note of the silver 
trumpet the very spirit of the Puritan dreamer. 
‘Faith even when we are prostrate and the 
enemy stands over us, resistance to the utter- 
most, and then—the voice of the silver trumpet 
and the trampling of the slain.’ If Bunyan can 
be summed up, it is in the note of those trumpets. 
There is much in common between Sir Walter 
Scott and the Puritan preacher. Hach of them 
put the trumpet to his lips ; the one to praise a 
world of chivalry and honour and ‘ scorn of base 
deeds’; the other to blazon abroad the adven- 
tures whereby the soul fights its way through 
to the City. And though Bunyan read another 
meaning into a ‘life of glory,’ he, too, would 
have said, 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


What are the things that constrain or tempt 
us, at any rate, to lay the trumpet aside? 
Principally these—the perplexities of Providence, 
the appalling power of sin, and the fear of death. 
And yet in face even of these things, we can 
sing our song of exultation and triumph, and 
praise our God with the sound of a trumpet. 


1. The Perplexities of Prowidence.—There are 
tragic happenings in life that almost silence the 
song on the lips of the bravest. What are we 
to say in face of an appalling catastrophe like 
that of an earthquake or a pit explosion? Why, 
we ask, if there be a good God, should so many 
people be involved in such sorrow and loss ? 
Questions like these inevitably challenge us, 
and they are hard—more, they are impossible— 
to answer. And yet in face of these heart- 
breaking Providences we can put the trumpet 
to our lips. ‘The Lord reigneth,’ cries the 
Psalmist. If God rules it means this: that, 
spite of everything that seems to suggest the 
contrary, love rules, and goodness rules. Do 
we remember how Browning sounds that note 
again and again throughout his poetry? That 
was his fundamental faith: ‘Thou God art 
love ; I build my faith on that.’ And, believing 
that, Browning had the trumpet continually at 


his lips! ‘This world,’ he cries, with all its 
tangled providences, with all its griefs and tears, 
‘this world means intensely and means good.’ 
‘ God’s in His heaven,’ he cries in Pippa Passes, 
‘ all’s right with the world.’ And with the same 
vision we, too, shall gain the same triumphant 
faith. To see God in Christ is to say ‘ good-bye’ 
to doubt and fear. 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street— 


That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above ; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, all are shadows vain, 
That death itself shall not remain ; 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led ; 


Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way 
Shall issue out in heavenly day ; 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last.+ 


2. The Power of Sin.—The Scriptures do not 
hold cheaply the might of sin. Recall St Paul’s 
words, ‘ We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness 
in the heavenly places.’ The Apostle would 
not have us underrate our foes. And yet, 
while we ought not to underrate the power of 
sin, neither ought we, as we confront it, to 
behave as if we were defeated men. The 
victory is not to lie with sin. Sin is a broken 
and. defeated power. 

It looked, in our Lord’s own day, as if evil 
had overcome good; when the Cross was set 
up in Jerusalem it seemed the very hour and 
power of darkness. But Jesus was in no whit 
dismayed. Facing it all, He sounded forth His 
note of conquest. ‘I beheld Satan,’ He cried, 

1 R. C. Trench. 
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“fallen as lightning from heaven.’ ‘Satan 
fallen! ’—that is what our Lord saw. Sin 
broken! Wickedness overthrown! Never a 
note of doubt or fear fell from His lips. And 
His disciples caught His spirit. The evil world 
rose in its might against them. It used fire 
and stake to destroy them. But they never 
flinched or faltered! They never imagined for 
one moment the world could crush the Church. 
They went forward to their battle with the 
assurance of victory in their hearts, and songs 
of victory upon their lips. 

And we may sound the same triumphant note. 
In spite of seeming reaction, sin is a broken and 
defeated power. When our Lord went down to 
death and the grave, He came to grips with sin. 
And when He rose again, He emerged victor 
from the conflict. The decisive battle was 
fought and the issue settled then. It is true 
that there is often sporadic fighting after the 
fate of a campaign has been settled. After 
Paardeberg and the capture of Pretoria in the 
South African war, there was a good deal of 
fighting and not a few British reverses. But 
there could be only one end to the war, and 
every one knew it. It is so with the struggle 
against sin. The issue was settled on Calvary. 
A look back over the long stretches of history 
will show that its defeat is no imagination. It 
has been losing power. Its empire 7s breaking 
down ! 

There is a beautiful poem of Browning’s 
called Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came, 
and when we read it we seem to see a poetical 
representation of what Christ has achieved in 
the world. Childe Roland turns into the dreary 
waste, crosses the bridge over the noisome 
waters, and is reminded at every step of those 
that went before and failed, whose bones lie 
bleaching upon the desolate ground. The dark 
birds of night flap their wings in his face and he 
is driven back from the quest by every force 
that Nature and evil can suggest. But he 
presses on, and at last he lifts his eyes and 
among the monstrous things he sees the squat 


tower, the dark tower of evil which he is coming 
to challenge and to destroy, and undauntedly 
he presses to the gate and puts his horn to his 
lips and blows the great blast which means the 
fall of the tower of evil. 


3. The Fear of Death—Not every one can 
use the trumpet in the face of death. Before 
Christ came, men feared the end. ‘ O spare me 
that I may recover strength ere I go hence!’ 
cries one. ‘ The grave cannot praise thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee,’ cries another. But 
Christ has robbed death of its terror! He has 
revealed it to us, not as an end but as a new 
beginning ; not as the finish of life, but as the 
commencement of a life richer and nobler. And 
in the faith begotten of Christ’s Resurrection 
men have been able to sound the trumpet in 
face of death. Listen to St Paul, ‘O grave, 
where is thy victory? O death, where is thy 
sting? Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Listen 
to James Renwick, the young Covenanter on 
the scaffold at Edinburgh : ‘ Yonder,’ he cried, 
as he heard the drums beat, ‘is the welcome 
warning to my marriage. The Bridegroom is 
coming. I am ready! By and by I shall be 
above these clouds, then I shall enjoy Thee and 
glorify Thee without intermission for ever.’ ‘I 
am going,’ said William Blake, the poet, ‘to 
that land which I have all my life longed to 
see ’—that is the trumpet note. 


We bow our heads at going out, we think, 

And straightway find another palace of the 
King’s, 

Larger than this we leave, and lovelier. 


The triumphant Church is the effective 
Church ; the triumphant Christian is the finest 
witness for the faith. We want courage, confid- 
ence, triumphant joy, and we shall get them by 
laying a fresh hold upon God in Christ. 

1 R. F. Horton. 
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